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CHAPTER IX. 


Lord Darnley comes from England to Scotland—Meet- 
ing with Mary at Wemyss Castle—His Personal Ap- 
pearance—The Reformed Lords dislike and fear him— 
His Romantic Secret Marriage with the Queen brought 
nbout by Rizzio—He is made Earl of Ross—Con- 
spiracy to seize the Queen and Darnley—Murray and 
the Protestant Lords go into Rebellion—Darnley cre- 
ated Duke of Albany—The Public Marriage and the 
Evangelical Serenade—Queen Elizabeth’s Indigna- 
tion—She sends Assistance to Murray and the Rebels, 
and sends Tamworth to insult Darnley—Knox insults 
him too. 


The queen looked over the castle wall, 
Beheld both dale and down; 
And there she saw young Waters 
Come riding to the town. 
CHILDE WATERS. 


This new master will have brief days in Scotland.— 
RANDOLPH. 


On 8d of February, 1565, Henry, Lord Darn- 
ley, left London for Scotland, where his father, 
the Earl of Lennox, was already established. 
Hie came away with the consent of the enigmati- 
cal Elizabeth, and carried letters from her ma- 
jesty and the Earl of Leicester, to the Queen of 
Scots and to Randolph. The motive of the 
English queen in letting the young man go, as 
well as his father, must be a puzzle. It is a 
hard task to explain the impulses of the ordinary 
female mind, and history must be baffled when 
it attempts to fathom the intent of Elizabeth 
Tudor, a despotic woman, full of jealousies and 
coquetries, The probability is, as we have 
already remarked, that she believed the marriage 


with Darnley would drive the Scottish nobles 
7 


| into rebellion. She might have prophesied, with 
the foresight of Nostradamus, that it would end 
in blood. She let Darnley depart, and when he 
was on the point of doing what he went to do, 
she shrieked his recall, and fixing her fangs in 
his poor mother, flung her into the Tower of 
London; letting the world understand, by these 
acts, that the approaching marriage was not at 
all to her mind. 

Outriding his servants, Lord Darnley crossed 
the Border, and proceeded, by hasty stages, to 
Edinburgh. Here he found that the queen was 
absent on one of her slow circuits, and rested three 
days, during which time he was visited by seve- 
ral of the Scottish nobles, who seemed at first to 
be favorably impressed by his manners, and 
called him ‘‘a fair, jolly young man.” But 
there were others who disliked him from the 
beginning, knowing his Catholic education, and 
being persuaded that if he should marry the 
queen, they may expect the damage and curtail- 
ment of their estates. This is stated by Ran- 
dolph, who knew everything, and to whom Mor- 
ton, Glencairn, and others, had declared they 
had much rather another had come in his place— 
meaning the Protestant Leicester. At the end 
of three days, Darnley received a letter from his 
father—who was in another part of the king- 
dom—advising him to wait on the queen imme- 
diately. He therefore crossed the Forth into 
Fife, and went, on 16th February, to Wemyss 
Castle, where Mary was staying, with Melville, 
Rizzio, and some female attendants, This place, 


erected on a rock high above the waves of the 
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Firth, and commanding a noble view of Edin- 
burgh and the surrounding scenery, was an old 
and lonely residence, affording but scanty ac- 
commodations for such a company. 

Here, on the evening of the above day, the 
queen saw her kinsman, Henry Stuart, once 
again; though to many she seemed to be re- 
ceiving him for the first time. He entered, 
booted and spurred, in his riding-dress, to show 
the eagerness of his respect; and as he bowed 
before the young sovereign in the flush of sharp 
exercise and a natural bashfulness, she was 
struck by the change which four years had made 
in his personal appearance. He was now in his 
twentieth year, of a fair handsome presence, and 
very slight and tall. Sir James Melville, to 
whom he was known in England, came forward 
to introduce him on this occasion to his beauti- 
ful cousin; and it was observed by those pre- 
sent, that she seemed satisfied with the man 
whom she had resolved on choosing for her hus- 
band. She blushed as she offered him her 
hand—which he took and carried to his lips— 
and, giving him courteous welcome to Scotland, 
she proceeded to inquire the particulars of his 
journey. A short conversation followed, during 
which he presented the queen with a letter from 
Elizabeth; and then he rose and quitted the 
room to change his dress, Mary, in a cheerful 
way, advising him to endure as well as he might 
the rather inconvenient quarters which the old 
house could afford him. 

After he was gone, Melville and the ladies 
present began to compare notes, in a manner 
very complimentary to Lord Darnley; and the 
queen, half laughing, turned to Mary Seton, and 
said he was the fairest and best proportioned 
long man she had seen for a good while. Darn- 
ley’s fresh color and height gave him an appear- 
ance of comeliness. But he was delicate and 
sickly, and had outgrown his strength. There 
is a portrait of him given in Walpole’s “ Royal 
and Noble Authors ;” and if he in any way re- 
sembled it, he must have been a very plain-look- 
ing youth, with very light, big eyes, and a closely 
cropped head—such a person as Mary Stuart 
would be very unlikely to fallin love with. But she 
seems to have thought him good-looking, and we 
have, therefore, no right to think him otherwise. 
The young people remained in Wemyss Castle 
for two or three days, and enjoyed themselves 
with a ceremonious cheerfulness. Darnley rode 
thence on 19th February, to visit his father at 
Dunkeld, and Mary went to Edinburgh. In a 
few days the young man proceeded thither also, 
and, to ingratiate himself with the reformers, 





went, on one occasion, with Murray to hear John 
Knox preach. 

But as we have said, the Protestant chiefs, 
with Murray and Morton at their head, distrusted 
and disliked him, and after his arrival, still con- 
tinued to negotiate for Mary’s marriage with 
Elizabeth’s favorite. Chatelherault, Murray, 
and Argyll, entered into a compact that they 
would unite against and oppose ‘all but God 
and the queen”’—the all, of course, meaning the 
Lennoxes and Darnley. At the same time, Len- 
nox, on his side, made an agreement in opposi- 
tion, with Athol, Caithness, and other lords; 
and the queen, on several occasions, declared 
she would not be restricted in the practice of her 
religion. This was full of menace for the Pro- 
testant lords and their pure doctrine; and thus 
arose the storm in which Lord Darnley was 
fated to perish. Just then, like the bird of 
storms, the petrel, the restless Bothwell, coming 
home from France, made his sudden appearance 
at his own castle of Hermitage, in the midst of 
his Liddesdale people. The reformers raised a 
great cry, for they knew the Border chief would 
be on the side of the queen in any strife of 
swords. Mary’s advocates think it necessary to 
say he came back without her consent, But it is 
certain, he came home in the belief she may now 
want his assistance, seeing she was willing to 
free herself from Murray, and rely on the Len- 
noxes. And we may be sure that, though she 
had driven him out of the realm, his coming was 
not very displeasing to her. Having resolved to 
marry, she no longer regarded him with alarm, 
and knew that she may soon stand in need of his 
stout soldiership. Bothwell, however, made a 
mistake at this time. The period for his pardon 
was not yet come. 

The Earl of Murray, who looked on the pro- 
posed marriage of the queen with dislike, and 
who received the support of Cecil and the Eng- 
lish influence in his opposition to it, could now 
see himself on the point of being removed from 
his post of first minister and keeper of his sister, 
and prepared to break out in open rebellion. 
The changes threatened by the Catholic marriage 
alarmed the whole Protestant interest. The no- 
bles of that party began to exclaim against the 
insolence of Signor David Rizzio, who was now 
recognized as the secret adviser of the queen, 
and the secretary of her foreign correspondence. 
So savagely did some of those chieftains feel on 
the subject, that in going through the rooms and 
passages of Holyrood, they would shoulder the 
little Piedmontese whenever they met him, and 
scowl at him in a terrible manner. David had 
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latterly put on a rather triumphant look, it was 
gaid, along with a more costly kind of dress, and 
his presumption was considered altogether un- 
bearable. Sir James Melville, one whom the 
queen wished to retain at her court in the capa- 
city of her friendly counsellor, told her one day, 
that Rizzio should stay a little more in the back- 
ground, to avoid giving offence, reminding her 
of the fate of the too familiar Chastelar. Mary 
thanked Melville for his frankness, but said that 
David was her secretary and letter-writer, and 
that it was absolutely necessary he should be 
always near her, and in close interourse with 
her. He was her servant, she said, and should 
do his duty in his proper office. The queen be- 
gan now to grow more confident than heretofore, 
and looked forward to a restoration of something 
of the old Catholic ascendency. 

As for that ill-shaped, swarthy little Pied- 
montese, he was a greater favorite with Darnley 
than with Queen Mary, having made himself the 
confidant of the young prince, and acting as his 
go-between in the delicate and pleasant business 
of the courtship. David would carry messages, 
bring back replies, interpret them comfortably, 
and give hopes that looked as bright and happy 
as certainties. Curiously enough, that courtship 
was not concluded at once. Darnley first pre- 
sented Mary with a ring; which she refused, 
with a grave coquetry; and in March, 1565, the 
affair, so closely watched by almost all the courts 
of Western Europe, was still undecided. Ran- 
dolph and others affected to think the young 
queen was still weighing the merits of the Dud- 
ley proposal. But when Elizabeth, in one of 
her letters, written at this time, declared that 
even if Mary married Leicester, her title to the 
English throne could not be positively declared, 
the Scottish queen exclaimed her good sister was 
abusing her, and only making her waste her 
time. Whereupon, that good sister wrote so 
fierce a letter to Mary, that the latter, though 
possessing nerves of great steadiness, was greatly 
shocked, and burst into tears. 

There was now an end of the Leicester project, 
and Mary prepared for her marriage with Darn- 
ley; but it was in the midst of much discourage- 
ment. Even her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
sent a messenger to dissuade her from such a 
union, representing at the same time, that Darn- 
‘ey was only a gentil hutaudeau, (a conceited, 
‘ceble coxcomb,) utterly unfit to be her husband. 
And this was the truth; as Mary afterward 
found out to her sorrow. But she was now fully 
bent on her object. She did not marry Darnley 
for love. Her nature was free from any of the 





soft feelings or leanings. Her mind was clear, 
cold, and ambitious. Her great object was the 
crown of England, by way of succession; and 
the jealous enmity of Elizabeth only urged her 
to pursue this object with the greater earnest- 
ness. She knew that in marrying Darnley, she 
should doubly strengthen her pretension to the 
British sceptre, and she resolved to wed him, in 
spite of all the warnings and oppositions that 
may be offered. If he was weak and foolish, so 
young, he would grow older, and may grow 
wiser and better. This was Mary’s secret 
thought now, as it was her open argument in a 
later day of grief and tribulation. In Scotland, 
as we have said, the feeling against Darnley was 
far stronger than that of personal dislike. The 
peers and people identified him with a Catholic 
restoration; and Mary could perceive a senti- 
ment of opposition on every side of her, at this 
period. She now attended mass more freely 
than before, and the Evangelism of the land 
shuddered at the sinister omen. It not only 
shuddered, but spoke out. Mary, being on one 
of her circuits, visited, in passing, the house of 
the Laird of Lundy. As she was about to enter, 
the owner, an aged man, with white flowing hair 
and beard, knelt before her, and in a little 
speech, told her his house, his lands and his 
stalwart sons, were all at her servive, but im- 
plored her not to have mass said in his home- 
stead. The queen calmly asked, why? Where- 
upon the venerable old laird informed her he 
knew it was ‘‘worse than the muckle devle!” 
It is easy to perceive that the strife of religious 
feeling must have been very savage indeed, when 
the blood of a man, with one foot in the grave, 
could feel so hot and bitter on the subject—in 
the very presence, too, of his sovereign. 

Mary now sent messengers to the various 
courts to announce her marriage with the Lord 
Henry Darnley. She sent also to Rome, de- 
manding a dispensation to wed him who was her 
cousin german—his mother being the Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, half sister to James V. But in 
this matter, which so nearly interested her, she 
neither waited for the dispensation of the Pope, 
nor the assent of the court of France, which she 
had demanded. Her marriage with Darnley is 
mingled with as much mystery as involved the 
wild act which annulled it, and it seems as full 
of romance as any other incident of her history. 
It is curious and will be new to the generality of 
readers, that Mary Stuart was united to her 
fatal husband, in a secret marriage, about four 
months before her public nuptials were cele- 
brated. A document discovered, a few years 
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ago, by Prince Alexander Labanoff, in the ar- 
chives of Florence, states this fact. It is a his- 
tory in Italian of the doings in Scotland, from 
the time of Mary’s arrival from France till after 
her marriage with Darnley, addressed to Cosmo 
I., Grand Duke of Tuscany; and it was, in all 
probability, written by David himself. The 
occurrence took place at Stirling Castle, where 
the queen, accompanied by Darnley and her 
court, took up her residence in the beginning of 
April, 1565. Darnley had an apartment of the 
castle to himself, with officers and attendants, 
while he and they were supplied from the royal 
kitchen. During his illness of a few days he 
was carefully attended, by the queen’s orders, 
and supplied with everything he needed. It was 
after his recovery, on 8th of April, that the wed- 
ding seems to have taken place. With reference 
to it, the Italian writer says: 

‘David, thinking to do both the one and the 
other of them a pleasure, brought them to con- 
tract marriage; and they were, by a chaplain, 
Catholically wedded in the room of said David, 
without waiting for the return of the two that 
were sent to England and France. Of which the 
Queen of England being advised, she greatly 
complained to Lethington, who could hardly be- 
lieve it; but the said queen, being well informed, 
assured him firmly of the concluded marriage, 
and so Lethington returned immediately to Scot- 
land.” 

In the foregoing, the writer speaks of David’s 
agency, and lays some stress on the act of doing 
the pair a pleasure, according to the common 
ideas of such things. But there was no pleasure 
in the business at all; and the gravest reasons 
of state policy were these which controlled the 
whole proceeding. Mary was afraid the mar- 
riage would be prevented, violently, or otherwise. 
It was this which led her to attach Darnley to 
her own court and keep him under her own roof. 
She knew that the Guises and the court of France 
were against the match, and felt of course that 
Elizabeth and her own reformers were bitterly 
opposed to it. Murray, she knew, was at that 
very moment gathering forces, and she might 
have received a hint of his design to seize Len- 
nox and Darnley, and deliver them up to the 
Knglish at Berwick, who participated in the plot. 
She was almost alone, surrounded by traitors or 
open enemies, and, bent on baffling them all, she 
agreed to wed her husband secretly; and this 
being done, she awaited with a calmer mind, the 
chances of events at home and the result of her 
messages to foreign courts and the Pope. That 
crypt-wedding, being buzzed abroad and revealed 





to Elizabeth, was calculated to damage Mary in 
public report, and her enemies did not fail to 
take advantage of it. In the transaction, David 
Rizzio showed himself the sly and faithful friend 
of both parties ; and the return he received from 
Darnley, before a year was at an end, was as 
ungrateful as it was ferocious. 

The Earl of Murray and his party now began 
to show their dissent from the queen’s views and 
policy. The former had promised to support 
her in her marriage, if she would allow him to 
manage matters, and pledge herself to discounte- 
nance the hopes of the Catholics. That idea of 
a Catholic restoration, threatening their rent- 
rolls, terrified them all; and Knox and his bre- 
thren kept up a continual thunder of warning 
and denunciation, which raised the ferment of 
men’s minds. The queen’s religion was outraged 
in her own palace. One day, a gentleman named 
Moffat, a pious, light-headed person, and as great 
a hater of superstition as the Laird of Lundy, 
came to the door of the Chapel Royal and, 
seeing a doctor of the Sorbonne in the very act 
of saying mass, drew his sword, under strong 
evangelical feeling, and made at him, hacking 
and hewing candlesticks, crosses, pictures, and 
everything in his way, while the poor idolator, 
who had fled at the first onset behind some 
tapestry, remained there trembling for his life, 
till the reformer had demolished everything and 
gone off satisfied. Such occurrences only the 
more strongly urged Mary to strengthen herself 
with the aid and influence of the Catholic Len- 
noxes, and win over to her side as strong a party 
of her nobles as possible. Bothwell was at Her- 
mitage, ready to come to her with a drawn sword 
and a force of Border spears. But he was under 
the ban of outlawry, and the Earl of Murray and 
the Protestant lords loudly exclaimed against his 
illegal return. As matters stood, the queen 
could do no. less than summon him to Edinburgh 
to answer the charge against him. A day was 
appointed for the purpose, and the Earl of Mur- 
ray, the accuser, resolved to crush so influential 
an adherent of the queen, prepared his forces 
and came to Edinburgh, attended by an armed 
train of nearly 5,000 men. Bothwell, who was 
not in a position to maintain his quarrel against 
such ‘a power, refused to appear on the day of 
assize; and his opponents were proceeding to 
deprive him of his honors and estates, when the 
queen interfered and ordered the court to be 
broken up. She would not calmly see a noble- 
man, who stood ready to be one of the stoutest 
champions of her cause, broken and beggared by 
those whom she knew to be her cruelest and 
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deadliest enemies. But, seeing that the Border 
Earl did not appear, she ordered him to leave 
the kingdom and return whence hecame. Both- 
well obeyed, and disappeared into exile, or under 
hiding. But the day was close at hand, he knew 
when he may again carry his pennon openly 
from Hermitage to Holyrood. 

Mary having found it necessary to propitiate 
her jealous nobility and win them to her views, 
procured a document expressing their assent to 
her marriage and proceeded to obtain their sig- 
natures. In the beginning of May, she requested 
Murray to sigu it. But he positively refused, 
saying he believed Darnley to be an enemy to 
the Protestant religion. Murray also knew that 
Darnley was an enemy to the earl’s aggrandize- 
ment; for, the young man glancing over the 
map of the Murray estates, said the earl ‘had 
got too much.” The dislike of the latter was 
sharpened by a strong personal consideration. 
The queen was highly incensed by his refusal, 
and the manner of it, and broke with him de- 
cisively from that moment. Chatelherault was 
induced to sign the documents, being promised 
that none of his estates should be touched; and 
Morton, in secret understanding with Murray, 
signed it, on receiving from the Earl of Lennox 
a demission of his claim to the earldom of Angus. 
A great number of powerful names followed in 
her favor, and her spirit rose. She wrote a let- 
ter to Secretary Lethington, then on his way 
from London to Scotland, desiring him to return 
to Elizabeth and say that, having been too long 
beguiled by her, the Queen of Scots was now 
about to choose ker husband by the advice of the 
estates of the realm. Throckmorton says the 
letter of instructions wanted neither eloquence, 
despite, anger, love nor passion. At the same 
time Mary openly and bitterly reproached her 
brother, the Earl of Murray, for the unkindness 
and treachery of his conduct toward her. She 
was now resolutely determined on the marriage 
against all opponents. Throckmorton, who was 
sent by Elizabeth to try and stop it, by any 
effort of jugglery in his power, saw that it was 
not revocable, and wrote back to say it could only 
be dissolved in one way, and that was ‘by vio- 
lence.” That was just what Mary feared when 
she resolved to wed Darnley by anticipation in 
the secretary’s room at Stirling. 

The queen now held an imposing Chapter of 
the Order of the Thistle, at which she made 
Darnley, still in very delicate health, a knight ; 
whereupon he, in turn, knighted fourteen Scot- 
tish nobles who were to be his companions. He 
was also created Lord of Ardmanach and Ear! of 





Ross; and, to a superficial observer, everything 
seemed to promise fair for the contemplated 
union. But the conspiracy which was to destroy 
the young prince was already on foot, and Mar- 
ray and his adherents were arranging their pro- 
gramme of rebellion. Meanwhile, another ele- 
ment of sorrow and discomfiture was mingling 
with the unhappy fortunes of Mary. It grew up 
between herself and Darnley, and brought about 
the destruction of both in the end. The young 
man was haughty and self-willed; not much more 
so, perhaps, than other youths of the same rank ; 
but ia the midst of the machinations that sur- 
rounded him, the most unfavorable traits of his 
character were sure to be brought out and made 
visible. He was too young to be master of the 
prudence necessary to guide him through his 
difficulties. He had offended Murray by declar- 
ing openly that the Earl had got too much; from 
his sick bed he threatened at one time to knock 
the Duke of Chatelherault over the pate; at 
another, he threw a Protestant psalm-book into 
the fire; and, at another, he drew his dagger on 
the Justice Clerk, Bellenden, who had repre- 
sented to him that the queen did not find it pru- 
dent, just then, to make him Duke of Albany; 
and the fact that Mary did not herself make the 
statement shows that she, too, had begun to ex- 
perience his temper, and did not wish to discuss 
the matter with him. No doubt, Darnley knew 
that the greatest opposition was made against 
everything tending to do him honor and aggran- 
dize him, and being incensed against the reformed 
nobles, he expected that Mary would have justi- 
fied him boldly and with a high hand. He could 
not understand her prudent caution; and thus a 
feeling of dissension grew up between them, 
anxiously and cunningly encouraged by Morton, 
Lethington, and all the rest of the conspirators. 
These men began to affect great zeal for the 
queen, and take her side in every question of 
difference between her and Darnley. An opinion 
soon gained strength among them, as Randolph 
testifies, that God must either send the young 
man a short end, or themselves a miserable life, 
under such a state and government as they were 
likely to have. This is the key of the coming 
catastrophes. 

Meanwhile, Queen Elizabeth was manceuv- 
ring, in her own right royal fashion. She had 
allowed Lennox and Darnley to go to Scotland; 
and now, when she heard that the latter was 
secretly married to the Queen of Scots, she threw 
Lady Lennox and her son Charles into prison, 
and bid Randolph give Lennox and his son pe- 
remptory orders to come back to London, And 
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yot she had certainly connived at the chance of 
that marriage. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth was not sorry 
in her heart at the marriage,” says John Knox, 
a strong witness in this case, ‘‘ because, if Queen 
Mary had married a foreign prince it had been 
an access to her greatness.” We must, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that Elizabeth played a 
fierce, double part, resolving to embarrass the 
Scottish Queen, and intending that her nuptials 
with a Catholic prince should be the signal of a 
Protestant rebellion in Scotland. And so it was. 
She saw the coming horrors and helped them 
along. If she was fated to be a barren stock, 
she was determined to make it a firebrand for 
her unfortunate wedded rival. 

In the beginning of June, 1565, having been 
informed by Randolph that both Lennox and 
Darnley refused to obey her summons, she wrote 
to her ambassador promising to support the Earl 
of Murray and his party in their efforts to hinder 
the marriage—that is, the public marriage. She 
had heard of a secret marriage, or some foolish 
matter of that kind, and instead of desiring, for 
the honor of her kinswoman, that the regular 
ceremony may take place to repair the inform- 
ality, she tried to spoil the whole business; and, 
if there was any infamy, leave her good sister 
and cousin weltering in it. None of the softer 
charities of woman ever grew upon the granite 
of Elizabeth’s heart. She angrily incited Mur- 
ray to forbid the bans; and he proceeded to 
take his course. Queen Mary summoned a con- 
vention of her nobles to meet at Perth, on 22d 
of June; but the Earls of Murray, Argyll and 
others refused to be present, the former declaring 
that the newly-created Earl of Ross, his father 
and their party, had laid a plot against his 
(Murray’s) life. Grant, a servant of the latter, 
having insulted Stuart, of the royal household, 
the latter determined, it was said, to take his 
revenge on the arrival of Murray’s people at 
Perth. It was expected that the Earl himself 
would interfere in any fight with his followers, 
and so give the Lennoxes an opportunity to kill 
him. Buchanan says Darnley intended to force 
& personal quarrel on Murray and have him 
stabbed—the first blow to be given by Rizzio. 
That last clause is George Buchanan all over. 
The advocates of Mary deny that any such con- 
spiracy existed. She came forward and openly 
invited Murray and his friends to prove their 
assertions, promising them the amplest justice. 
But Murray refused to produce his witnesses, 
though repeatedly summoned to do so. It is 


very probable that some of Darnley’s angry 
words gave rise to the report, and it was known 





that there was no man in Scotland he hated more 


than Murray. If any scuffle had taken place at 
Perth, there were, no doubt, those who would not 
hesitate an instant to kill the plotting friend of 
Elizabeth and Cecil. 

At all events, Murray’s part was taken; and, 
with Argyll and other lords, he went into open 
rebellion, leaving his friends and fellow-conspira- 
tors, Morton, Lethington, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
others, in close attendance on the queen, and pre. 
pared, should any reverse overtake those rebels, 
to use their influence for the protection of their 
property and their recall, in due time, from exile. 
This, it is necessary to observe, was a curious 
part of the strategy which hampered and de- 
stroyed the young queen. One half of her trai- 
tors were always to be in favor and hold the reins 
of power, that, in this way, they may ensure one 
another against the chances of rebellion or mur- 
der, and otherwise aid and comfort one another. 
As we proceed we shall perceive how the Scottish 
aristocracy carried out this treacherous and 
subtle system, to the overthrow of Mary. 

While the queen’s Convention sat at Perth, 
Murray presided over another which had met at 
his summons in Edinburgh, on 24th of June. 
The latter was encouraged by the “ blustering 
trumpets”? of John Knox, and the preachers who 
vehemently pronounced the church of God in 
danger, and called on the nobles and people to 
prevent by the sword, the marriage of the queen 
with a Catholic. The Congregation lords asked 
Randolph if the Governor of Berwick would re- 
ceive and keep in custody the Earl of Lennox 
and Darnley, if these were delivered up to him, 
and the ambassador replied with a grim smile, 
that the English ‘‘ would take their own, how- 
ever they got them.” The great object of the 
rebel lords was to pounce on the father and son, 
and convey them to an English prison, while 
Murray had a plan of his own for the imprison- 
ment of Mary, in his mother’s strong Castle of 
Lochleven. The quality of the ancient Greek 
drama—the fate which controlled its course—is 
visible in this history. Mary was, from the be- 
ginning, destined to be the victim of fraud and 
She was des- 
tined to Lochleven before she married Darnley— 
before Morton, Maitland and Bothwell had de- 
stroyed him; and she was marked for dethronc- 
ment before her forced marriage with that savage 
Border chief. We see the inevitable current 
which bears her along, and are thus enabled to 
form a true judgment respecting her history. 
Just at this jancture her Protestant nobles were 
preparing against her a sudden movement like 
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that by which Bothwell subsequently helped to 
discrown her. They meant to seize her, and the 
Lennoxes along with her, on the high road be- 
tween Perth and Callander. 

It was known, that at the end of June, she 
would leave the former place with Darnley, the 
Earl of Lennox and her court, and ride to Lord 
Livingstone’s castle at Callander, where she was 
to stand sponsor to one of his children. Murray, 
Argyll and Rothes prepared to intercept them all, 
at the Kirk of Beith. The former lay at Loch- 
leven, Argyll at Castle Campbell, and Rothes at 
a place called the Parenwell. Mary, however, 
had notice of their intentions, and leaving Perth 
at five o’clock in the morning with her train, sur- 
rounded by three hundred horsemen, rode rapidly 
past the Kirk, before her traitors were aware, 
and so escaped to Callander, where she attended 
the christening, and afterward listened to a Pro- 
testant discourse—for Lord Livingstone was a 
convert to the new creed. The conspiracy is 
vouched for by Mary herself; and near forty 
earls, barons and bishops, (Argyll and Rothes 
among them,) have left on record a declaration 
that Murray (who pretended to be sick, at Loch- 
leven, at the time,) had planned the scheme for 
the purpose of giving up Darnley to Elizabeth, 
and putting the queen into a prison. A consid- 
eration of these things enables the reader to com- 
prehend the deadly movements of that period, 
and to see the logical course of those events 
which Mignet and others have looked on as the 
eternal enigmas of history. 

While the queen rested at Callander, she was 
startled by the announcement that the Protestant 
citizens of Edinburgh were in rebellion and en- 
camped on St. Leonard’s Crags. She immedi- 
ately set out for the capital, where she found 
that the insurgents had dispersed on her ap- 
proach. She fined some of the burgesses who 
had aided them, and took up her abode in Holy- 
rood House. Lennox and Darnley still accompa- 
nied the court. The revenues of their newly 
acquired estates not being sufficient to maintain 
them according to their rank, the queen was 
obliged to provide them with money and necessa- 
ries. On 9th of July, the English spy, Ran- 
dolph, went to the gate of Holyrood and de- 
manded an interview with the queen, but was 
refused admittance. He then drew off and look- 
ing up at the royal residence, came to the con- 
clusion, which he expressed in his next letter to 
Cecil, that the whole day must have been solem- 
nized to some divine God, everything was so still 
and silent. And Cecil in his Diary, says that, 
on 9th of July, the Queen of Scots was se- 








cretly married to Lord Darnley, in Holyrood 
House. He seems to have jumped to his conelu- 
sion from the news sent to him by Randolph; 
but he was mistaken, apparently. There seems 
to be no reason why Mary should desire to be 
married a second time in secret. She dismissed 
from her gates, the spy who had lately only en- 
tered them to offend her, and he, in revenge, 
spread the report of the secret wedding to annoy 
and injure her. On the evening of the above 
day, the queen and all her court rode to Seton 
Castle, where they stayed two days. They then 
returned to Edinburgh and dined in the castle, 
whence Mary and Darnley, with a few attendants, 
went down, unrecognized, after dinner, to see the 
shops and people of the town. Next day she 
came ‘*‘upon her feet” from the Abbey, leaning 
on Darnley and her servant Fowler, and accom- 
panied by Ladies Erskine and Seton, the Earl of 
Lennox, Rizzio, and some others. ‘‘These strange 
vagaries,” says Randolph, ‘‘make men’s tongues 
chatter fast; and Elizabeth is informed that 
Mary walked through her own capital ‘in dis- 
guise”—from which expression, the people of 
London might have supposed, if they pleased, 
that the Scottish queen went dressed in doublet 
and hose, with a cloak, a rapier and a slouched 
hat. 

It is curious to find Randolph still insisting, in 
his conversations with Mary, that she should send 
back Lennox and Darnley, though common re- 
port said they were already united by what we 
must believe to have been a Catholic betrothal, 
such as almost always preceded princely mar- 
riages, at that time. But this only shows the 
desperate recklessness with which Mary’s ene- 
mies strove to baffle and destroy her. Their op- 
position to her marriage was such, that she was 
led to act in a secret, underhand way, and then 
they tried to turn that to her disadvantage. It 
would have looked fairer for her fame, if she had 
acted openly. But she was in the midst of bit- 
ter enemies, and felt the fear and feebleness which 
naturally urge people into the ways of subter- 
fuge. When Randolph still talked of sending 
back Darnley and Lennox, she refused to comply, 
but asked what else she may be able to do, to 
please her sister. 

‘‘You have wise men about you,” said the 
ambassador, ‘‘who might find out what may 
stay the present evil, and the rest may be got in 
time. What, if your majesty would alter your 
religion °” 

‘¢What would that do, Mr. Ambassador?” re- 
plied Mary, composedly. 

‘‘Peradventure, Madam,” answered Randolph, 
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‘‘it may somewhat move her majesty to allow the 
sooner of your marriage.”’ 

‘‘ What!” exclaimed the queen, sharply and 
with an air of loftiness, ‘‘ would ye that I should 
make merchandise of religion—that I should 
frame myself to your ministers’ wills? Such a 
thing cannot be!” 

Religion, indeed, was the rock on which Mary 
Stuart struck and perished. If she had been 
otherwise educated, and had, like the English 
sovereign and the Scottish lords, made merchan- 
dise of religion, she would have gone safely 
through life, and the world would not have so 
many of these Stuart biographies and histories 
to read. But fate would have it otherwise. 

On 17th of July, she made politic and for- 
midable preparations for her public marriage 
with Lord Darnley, and the chastisement of her 
rebels. She declared by proclamation, that she 
did not intend to disturb the Protestants or their 
religion, and summoned the vassals of the crown 
to muster at Edinburgh, forthwith, bringing with 
them fifteen days’ provision. Her summons was 
obeyed, and the capital was soon crowded with 
chieftains and their armed followers. On 22d, 
the dispensation of the Pope arrived, per- 
mitting the union of the cousins; and next day 
the queen created Darnley the Duke of Albany, 
with much feudal pomp and circumstance, the 
nobility then in the city giving additional coun- 
tenance and splendor to the ceremony. The 
bans of marriage were proclaimed according to 
the Protestant ritual, in the Kirk of the Canon- 
gait, between Harie, Duk of Albany, Erle of 
Roise, and Marie, by the grace of God, Quene of 
Scottis. On 28th of July, Mary, overruled by 
the passionate importunity of her young bride- 
groom, consented, with reluctance, apparently, 
to sign a warrant by which the Lord Lion King 
ef Arms was ordered to proclaim Darnley King 
of Scotland, in right of the act of marriage, to 
take place with the queen, with whose name his 
own was for the future to appear, jointly, in all 
writs, letters and documents. Darnley was thus 
trumpeted, on Saturday evening, the 28th of 
July, before the gates of Holyrood and at the 
Market Cross. 

On 29th July, 1565, took place the second 
nuptials of Mary Stuart—the Stirling ceremony 
having been only in the nature of a betrothal. 
At half-past five o’clock on that summer morning, 
she walked between the earls of Lennox and 
Athol into the palace-chapel, followed by all her 
court. Then those earls went to fetch the bride- 
groom, and when he arrived, the bans were 
read a third time. Mary then advanced with 











him to the altar, dressed in the mourniag gar- 
ments which she had worn since the death of 
Francis II. of France, and they were married 
according to the rites of the Catholic church, by 
the Bishop of Brechin. No raven, shrieking 
thrice, was heard to flap his wing against the 
oriel that morning—an omen of evil, and a pro- 
phecy of the darker morning of 1567. But there 
were those in that chapel, who, better than 
any raven, could hsve foretold the disasters 
which were to tread, as it were, upon the heels 
of those festivities. Morton was there, the cruel 
and cunning Douglas, and the fierce eye of Ruth- 
ven, and Lethington’s calm, hard heart, and 
counterfeiting brain. When the rite was over, 
and these Protestant lords left the chapel before 
the commencement of the Popish worship, the 
young king, willing to conciliate them, and no 
doubt urged to it by Mary, went out with them, 
leaving the queen to hear mass, with Lennox, 
Athol, and her Catholic attendants. Festive 
dancing followed, later in the day, and then a 
grand supper, with appropriate amusements— 
during which John Knox and his brethren were 
preparing a serenade for the newly-wedded 
pair. 

The latter had scarcely retired to their apart- 
ment, when a great crowd, coming out of Edin- 
burgh, thronged round the gates of the abbey, 
and kept up an orthodox tumult—a kind of evan- 
gelical charivari—till morning! Mary sent for 
the magistrates of the city, and alluding to the 
disgraceful hubbub, said she supposed it was 
produced by an impression that she was about 
to make some religious changes. But she as- 
sured them that while she would observe the 
rites of her own religion, she would leave all her 
subjects to profess theirs in peace. This calmed 
the burghers. On that day she caused her con- 
sort to be proclaimed King of Scotland, in pre- 
sence of all her court and the nobles; but no one 
said ‘‘God save him,” except old Lennox. It 
was considered among them all an extreme 
stretch of authority, to make Darnley, still a 
minor, king-matrimonial; and the exactions of 
his rank and state, and the way in which they 
were met, caused a good deal of uneasiness on 
the part of the queen. 

Murray, Argyll, Rothes, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
and others, having refused to appear at the wed- 
ding, were put to the horn and outlawed. Those 
godly lords, backed by Randolph, appealed to 
Elizabeth for help to redress their religious 
grievances, and received good assurances and 
ten thousand pounds sterling, through the Eng- 
lish ambassador and the Governor of Berwick. 
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Mary, on her side, assisted by her consort and 
his father, prepared to assert her authority, and 
.a August, her loyal nobles were summoned to 
bring their armed followers to Edinburgh. Mary 
then remembered that one of her most powerful 
territorial vassals—a chief capable of doing her 
good military service—was waiting to be called 
on; and accordingly, on 5th of August, she 
amnestied the Earl of Bothwell, and ordered him 
to come home. Protected by her husband, she 
no longer stood in awe of his reckless daring, 
and knew that his adhesion would be worth an 
army to her cause. At the same time she re- 
leased from prison the Lord Gordon, son of the 
late Earl of Huntley, and soon restored him to 
his family honors and estates. She reversed the 
whole policy of the rebel Earl of Murray, and 
prepared to crush him with the sword. 

Elizabeth still continued to send bullying and 
insolent letters to her good sister, about that 
marriage—willing that it should have no honey- 
She ordered her messenger, Tamworth— 
one who brought three thousand pounds in his 
pocket for the Earl of Murray’s party—to take a 
mandate to Holyrood House, but not to recognize 
Darnley, or pay him any sort of respect. Mary, 
knowing the nature of the man’s errand, refused 
to receive him at court, and requested that he 
would write down what he had to say to her. 
fe did so; and, in reply, the queen said, in 
effect, that she was not to be dictated to in that 
uanner by her sister; that Darnley was king- 
matrimonial, and that the place she filled in the 
line of the English succession, was not an ima- 
ginary one—as should, with God’s help, be seen. 
She spoke stoutly, thinking her fortunes were 
about to have a favorable turning, and that her 
army would soon enable her to put down her 
traitors and baffle the English machinations. 
Her courage was now about to be put to a sharp 
test. Disaffection was everywhere at work, en- 
couraged by the reformed preachers. To con- 
ciliate them, Darnley went once to hear John 
Knox, at St. Giles’, but the fierce divine made 
such bitter and offensive allusions, both to the 
(ueen and her consort, that the latter came home 
in a great rage, and the preacher was next day 
summoned before the council. He could not 
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deny the severe words he used in the pulpit, and 
Was suspended for the space of fifteen days. 

Dark clouds were now gathering fast in the 
heavens, surcharged with storms, which, in 
bursting, filled the palaces of Scotland with 
Inurder and desolation, and left Mary Stuart 
diserowned and a captive. 








CHAPTER X. 


Mary, accompanied by Darnley, rides at the head of her 
army, and drives Murray and his friends over the Bor- 
der into England—Elizabeth now denies she ever en- 
couraged the latter—She orders them into her pre- 
sence, and bids them declare as much before the 
Foreign Ambassadors—They do so, and are dismissed 
with bad language—Darnley’s Discontents—He is 
secretly encouraged by Morton, Ruthven, and the 
rest—He agrees to join them in killing Rizzio, and 
bringing back Murray—Savage Assassination of the 
Piedmontese in the Royal Palace. 


It is not, nor it cannot come to good ; 
But break, my heart; for, I must hold my tongue. 
HAMLET. 


The Severn shall re-echo, with affright, 
The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring. 
GRAY. 

The queen’s army had now mustered at Edin- 
burgh, and, on 26th of August, 1565, she marched 
at the head of it, accompanied by her consort, 
Lennox, and Morton, and attended by her ladies, 
to meet Murray and the rebel forces. The move- 
ments of the royal army were directed by the 
advice of the Earl of Morton, and he took care 
that no mischief should be done by means of any 
decided action. When the queen had left Edin- 
burgh, Murray made a roundabout march, and 
got into it. He tried to recruit his army in the 
city, assisted by Knox and the preachers, who 
beat their drums ecclesiastic in his favor, and 
called on the whole country to rise in defence of 
the gospel. But their efforts were ineffectual, 
and quitting the capital, he went away into 
Dumfrieshire. Much marching, countermarch- 
ing, scurrying and dodging followed, matters 
being so arranged by Morton, that his friends on 
the other side could not be overtaken. During 
this campaign of a month, Mary rode her palfrey 
with great courage and endurance, carrying, 
says tradition, a pistolet at her belt, and win- 
ning or overawing into allegiance the people of 
the disaffected districts she passed through. 
Darnley was on his charger by her side, dressed 
after the Persian fashion of Sardanapalus, in a 
very splendid and conspicuous kind of armor, 
and otherwise very gallantly equipped. 

On 20th September, she returned to Edinburgh, 
and there, as she entered the court-yard of Holy- 
rood, she saw the bold countenance of Bothwell, 
who, brought forward by Maitland of Lethington, 
and removing his cap from his head, begged per- 
mission to thank her for the clemency which per- 
mitted him to return, and hoped soon to have an 
opportunity to prove that his loyalty had suffered 
no diminution in his absence. Both the queen 
and Darnley received him with cordiality, and 
complimented him on the appearance of the Bor- 
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der troop which they saw. in the court, with his 
pennon, and which he had mustered and equipped 
at a very short notice. Meantime, the hunted 
lords made complaints and protests against the 
Catholic influences of Queen Mary’s court, and 
appealed against her to the Queen of England. 
This greatly irritated Mary, and embittered her 
mind still more against Murray. Being very 
much in want of money for the support of her 
cause, she wrote, at this juncture, to the King 
of Spain and the Pope, requesting aid, and pro- 
testing her own and Darnley’s sincere adhesion 
to the Catholic religion. 

But the time was at hand when she could no 
longer answer for the mind of her husband. The 
first serious difference between her and the un- 
happy Darnley, seems to have occurred about this 
period, on the subject of the lieutenancy of the 
Borders—an office which Bothwell had once held 
by hereditary right, but which Darnley now wished 
to confide to his father. The queen, who well 
knew that Bothwell was fittest for the duty, in a 
district so peculiarly his own, and that to supplant 
him, would be to enrage and drive him over to 
her enemies, could not agree with her husband 
on this point, and greatly offended both himself 
and his father by sending Bothwell off as her 
March-lieutenant. This shows what a difficult 
part she had to play among them all. The 
trouble with her consort was aggravated by the 
importunities of Cockburn, the English ambassa- 
dor, and Castelnau, the French ambassador, who 
interceded with her earnestly in favor of the 
banished lords. But she held out against them 
also, and positively refused to pardon those who 
had insulted her so grievously and levied war 
against her. The ambassadors asked her if she 
was really determined to meet the rebels in battle 
and peril her life against them. 

‘¢Yes!”? she exclaimed, spiritedly, ‘‘I would 
go through peril, rather than not maintain my 
authority as a queen!” 

In this disposition she ordered her forces to be 
again put in motion, and set out, in October, 
with eighteen thousand men, to find Murray and 
the rebels. She followed them into Dumfrieshire, 
and so pressed and confounded them, that they 
passed across the border into the territory of 
their good friend Elizabeth—where, of course, 
Mary could not follow them. Finding himself 
beaten in one species of hostility, the Earl of 
Murray adopted another; and in this he was 
effectively seconded by Randolph. On 13th of 
October, the latter wrote to Cecil, declaring that 
the great hatred of Queen Mary against the earl, 
had neither a religious nor a political cause, but 





proceeded from her consciousness that her bro- 
ther knew something about her which was not to 
be named, which was very dishonorable to her. 
and which Murray, as a brother, detested go 
much, that he could be no longer to her what he 
was, nor could she do otherwise than hate him. 
With what a grave satisfaction Sir William Cecil 
received this deplorable account, and, noddine 
his wise head in the manner that has become 
historic, listened to the exclamations of the 
deeply-shocked Elizabeth on the subject! Ran- 
dolph in his letter also mentions the queen’s 
appointment of Bothwel: as her lieutenant, in- 
stead of Lennox, and with a sly significance, 
saying nothing, indicates that extraordinary fact 
as something that may be connected in some way 
with the great grief which weighed so heavily 
on the heart of Murray, the banished brother. 
All this answered its purpose effectively, and was 
the beginning of a system by which Murray 
triumphed in the end, beating his unhappy sister 
to the earth, and blackening her fame to the 
succeeding generations. 

Elizabeth’s encouragement of Mary’s rebels 
was so well known, that the ambassadors of 
France and Spain were instructed to speak to 
her on the subject. Those rebels being now the 
beaten party, the English queen took her part, 
and denied she had ever helped or patronized 
them in any way. She desired that Murray and 
the Abbot of Kilwinning should come to London, 
and, in an interview with the former, asked him 
how he dared to report he was encouraged by 
her. 

‘‘Madam,” returned he, ‘‘we were ignorant 
of what your majesty had in your heart; but 
thus much we know assuredly, that we had 
lately faithful promises of aid and support from 
your ambassador and familiar servants, in your 
name; and further, we have seen your own 
handwriting, confirming the same.” 

This is reported by Murray’s partisan, Bu- 
chanan. But Elizabeth was determined to down- 
face these men, and had them again brought 
before her, in presence of the ambassadors of 
France and Spain. They knelt at this audience, 
and Murray began to speak in Scotch, when 
Elizabeth sharply interrupted him, and bid him 
speak French. He did; and having, no doubt, 
been tutored since his last interview, went on to 
state that the Scottish rebels could not say they 
had any direct encouragement from her. 

‘‘Now ye have told the truth,” broke out 
Elizabeth, haughtily; ‘‘for neither have J, nor 
any one in my name, stirred up your abominable 
treason against your queen. Therefore, pack 
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you out of my presence! Ye are but unworthy 
traitors.” 

Melville, the friend of Murray, says Elizabeth 
procured this false confession by promising anew 
to assist them to the utmost of her power. But 
this was not all. She then sat down and wrote 
a letter to her dearest sister and cousin of Scot- 
land, to inform her, in effect, that it would have 
done her heart good to have seen the reception 
the Scotch rebels got at the English court, and 
the rating she gave them. With what a dramatic 
and unscrupulous boldness the good Queen Bess 
could sustain the réle of sovereign princess! 
Murray played the shuffling and mean-spirited 
part which became him. Mary Stuart was cer- 
tainly very glad to receive Elizabeth’s missive, 
and hear how her brother was received, in pre- 
sence of the French and Spanish ambassadors ; 
without caring to consider, too curiously, the 
question of that queen’s sincerity in the business. 

But the absence of Murray and the rest did 
not leave the councils of Mary more united, or 
her affairs more prosperous. Elizabeth sternly 
refused to recognize Darnley as King of Scotland; 
and when that matter was debated in Mary’s 
presence, her advisers, Morton, Lethington, and 
others, were of opinion that she should not 
quarrel with the English queen for such a cause, 
but act in relation with her, in her own sole 
name; and, in other respects also, affix her sig- 
nature, singly, to all royal instruments. This 
advice was part of a plan deeply devised to sow 
dissension between her and her consort. It was 
highly displeasing to Darnley and his father, who 
expected to grasp a larger influence in the dis- 
tracted kingdom than Mary could afford them. 
She refused, contrary to their wishes, to confis- 
cate the estates of the Duke of Chatelherault and 
his kinsmen, who had been in arms against her. 
The Earl of Lennox expected to grow rich on the 
forfeitures of his ancient enemy, and was bitterly 
disappointed. All this time, Darnley showed 
himself unfit for the cares of government, and 
passed his time in hunting, hawking, drinking, 
and other amusements. He was, however, 
always ready to argue that the queen should 
give way in nothing, concerning her dignity and 
his, to the English enemy or the men of her 
council, but insist that his name should be as 
hecessary and valid as hers, in all government 
matters. Mary was certainly in a painful dilem- 
ma. The young man argued justly. He had 
been created king-matrimonial, and desired to 
be recognized as such, and act in that character. 
But he found the queen fearful of breaking with 
Elizabeth, who had refused to give him his title, 





and he also found that, in domestic matters of 
policy, Mary would act independently of him. 
The truth was, she knew his incapacity, and 
greatly feared his imprudence; she also feared 
that the Lennox influence may, through him, 
overbear her own authority. She found herself 
in all respects, both foreign and domestic, too 
weak to vindicate the position of her consort; 
and so the fate that was upon her, fulfilled itself. 

Rizzio, though his advice naturally tended to 
favor the Catholic interests, was in the main, an 
honest adviser; and he was of opinion that his 
mistress should keep her authority in her own 
hands. Darnley and Lennox soon began to look 
on him with dislike; and the latter believed it 
was he who had counselled the queen to spare 
the Hamilton possessions. Darnley’s jealousy of 
Rizzio’s influence increased by degrees; and, 
about six months after the wedding, which the 
poor Piedmontese had done so much to bring 
about, the young king was actually partner in a 
plot to murder him—+the corollary of which was 
the bringing back of Murray! The intrigues, 
plots and complications of that time seem as wild 
and inconsistent as they were savage. Lennox 
and Darnley professed the Catholic religion as 
strongly as the queen and Rizzio, and yet we 
soon find them working with the Protestants, 
Morton, Ruthven, Lethington and others, against 
their co-religionists and the queen. We find 
these Protestants, who mortally hated Darnley, 
now in league with him, and promising to make 
him in reality king matrimonial; and we find 
that stupid youth, who so lately helped to drive 
out Murray, whom he detested, and whose return 
he had strongly opposed, now plotting to bring 
that earl and the rest of the rebels home again! 
The history of Scotland, at this period, is a tis- 
sue of chicanery and an imbroglio to the general 
eye. 

Toward the close of 1565, both the queen and 
Darnley made some efforts to restore the Catholic 
worship, among the nobles. The king-consort, 
his father, the Earls of Athol, Cassilis and others, 
went regularly to hear mass with the queen at 
the Chapel of Holyrood, and the former behaved 
scornfully toward Lords Fleming, Ruthven and 
Lindsay, who refused to accompany him to that 
service. The queen, on her side, tried to win 
over Huntley and Bothwell, her strongest adhe- 
rents; but they refused to go to mass along with 
her. A great convention of the Catholic League 
took place about that time at Bayonne, where 
the royal families of France and Spain met to 
devise the most effectual means of supporting 
Catholicity in Europe. There is no historic 
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proof that Mary Stuart ever signed their com- 
pact; but she certainly wished it well, and tried, 
but in a very moderate and cautious way, to 
lead her nobility to the older faith. The attempt 
was, of course, a hopeless one; being tantamount 
to a request that they would restore those por- 
tions of the church lands that had become secu- 
larized in their possession. The French ambas- 
sador, commissioned by his court, now invested 
Darnley with the Order of St. Michael, and se- 
cretly advised Mary to refuse her consent to the 
return of Murray and his friends, who would of 
course be the greatest obstacles in the way of 
the Catholic ascendency she contemplated. On 
the other hand, the envoys of Elizabeth, Throck- 
morton and Randolph, repeatedly interceded in 
their mistress’ name, for the exiles, using a 
variety of arguments. The reformers of Scot- 
land felt the greatest alarm—and Sir James Mel- 
ville, a Protestant, whom the queen had requested 
to advise her as he thought for the best, pleaded 
with her on behalf of the outlaws. But she 
showed no sign of relenting. Melville then had 
a conversation with Rizzio, who had begun to 
hold his head very high, and found him so much 
opposed to the amnesty, and so heedless of warn- 
ing, that he was compelled to tell him he feared a 
late repentance. 

The queen was at this time in great want of 
money. She had exhausted her scanty crown 
revenues and her widow’s jointure, and contem- 
plated a means of relief which only tended to 
increase still more the opposition against her. 
During her minority the Scottish nobility had 
managed, in the confusion, to possess themselves 
of churgh lands to a vast amount, and held them 
without any sufficient title, for the most part. 
It was a law of the realm that the sovereign of 
Scotland, having arrived at the years of discre- 
tion, may, with the consent of parliament, revoke 
any grants made during the minority; and Mary, 
who had now reached her twenty-third birthday, 
resolved to rectify past abuses and strengthen 
her own feeble exchequer in this way. For this 
purpose she had summoned the estates to meet 
at Edinburgh, in February, 1566, when the ques- 
tion of forfeiting the estates of Murray and his 
fellow exiles, should also come before parlia- 
ment. 

It is not difficult to conceive the agitation and 
alarm of that fierce aristocracy of Scotland. The 
nobles trembled for the safety of whatever es- 
tates they had come by in the scramble, and 
therefore loudly protested against the danger 
which threatened the true church of God. The 
idea of refunding and disgorging is, we believe, 








abhorrent to human nature. 


It roused those 
Celtic chiefs to a spirit of deadly resistance. 
They knew that their only chance of safety lay 
in the return of Murray; and for this they now 
labored and plotted, under the guidance of Mor- 
ton, Mary’s Lord Chancellor—a man who feared 
that scrutinizing parliament as much as any of 
them. If it should meet, they well knew the 
queen’s friends were numerous enough to make 
the changes she desired; and they secretly pre- 
pared the bloody coup d’etat which frustrated 
it. 

Morton and the Douglases managed the plot, 
assisted by Maitland of Lethington. They lis- 
tened to the jealous complaints of Darnley against 
the queen’s policy, and made a great show of 
sympathizing with him. They told him that it 
was all owing to the influence of her foreign 
secretary, who had more of her confidence than 
any of her own nobles—nay, than her own hus- 
band; which was, they thought, a very unbe- 
coming thing and not to be endured. Such 
arguments were often offered when Darnley sat, 
after dinner, over his sherris sack and aqua- 
vite; and it is easy to conceive how they must 
have operated on the heated brain of the young 
man. His friends then told him that if the inso- 
lent favorite were once out of the way, they 
would bind themselves and the rest of the no- 
bility to make him king matrimonial. ‘The 
hen should not crow before the cock,” said the 
sinister Morton, smiling grimly upon the victim; 
and the latter took the bait and swallowed it. 
He plotted with the enemies of his house and his 
religion, against his wife—meaning to supersede 
her in her royal authority—and, in conjunction 
with his father, signed a bond which pledged 
him to the destruction of Rizzio and the restora- 
tion of Murray and the other exiles. A corres- 
pondence was carried on with the latter, in which 
the Earl of Lennox took part; and it is signifi- 
cant enough that the latter, whom the English 
were so lately longing to lay their hands on, now 
went across the border into Berwick, to confer 
with Drury and Murray and arrange the pro- 
gramme of their policy. This shows that Eliza- 
beth’s servants were privy to the conspiracy 
against Rizzio and that dreaded parliament. 
Randolph, the ambassador and spy, who was 
also in the plot, puts the fact beyond a doubt. 
In the middle of February, 1566, he wrote to the 
Earl of Leicester to say that Lennox and Darnley 
would try to come by the crown against Queen 
Mary’s will; and that David Rizzio, with the con- 
sent of the king, ‘‘is to have his throat cut in 
ten days.” And the writer goes on to furnish 4 
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certain proof that the killing of the Piedmontese 
was only part of a larger and deeper scheme. 
He says there are things, more grievous still, 
intended against the person of the queen her- 
self—and these he does not think fit to speak of 
in an official letter. Thus we perceive that the 
ministers and servants of Elizabeth, and in all 
likelihood that queen herself, were privy and con- 
senting to the murder of Mary’s Italian secretary! 

In this month of February, Mary discovered 
that Randolph had, on the preceding August, 
been the agent by which £3,000 had been con- 
yeyed from Elizabeth’s minister, Cecil, to the 
hands of the Countess of Murray, in aid of her 
rebellious husband. The discovery made her 
extremely indignant. She summoned her coun- 
cil—Darnley being, as usual, absent—and charg- 
ed Randolph with his dishonorable conduct. 
The spy stood stoutly on his innocence; but the 
queen confronted him with Johnstone, the bearer 
of the bribe, confounded him, covered him with 
reproaches, and then had him carried by an 
escort out of therealm. He took up his abode in 
Berwick ; and with the bitterest feelings of hatred 
and revenge, as Sir James Melville testifies, took 
part in the bloody schemes which were soon to 
overwhelm the unhappy Queen of Scots. 

The deeply meditated murder was now close at 
hand. But there is a marriage to come first—a 
gay and splendid marriage, warmly promoted by 
Mary, and highly honored in her royal palace of 
Holyrood by her own festive presence and that 
of young King Henry. This was the marriage 
of the powerful Earl of Bothwell with Lady 
Janet Gordon, sister of the Earl of Huntley. 


Mary was certainly happy to grace the union of | 


the two families most devoted to her cause in 
Scotland. It was a secret relief to her to think 
that the wild border chief, whose feelings of ad- 
miration for herself had been a terror or an 
embarrassment, would be likely to change his 
feelings and reform his manners, as a married 
man. Though Bothwell refused to be married 
to his Catholic bride according to the rites of the 
encient church, the king and queen united in 
doing him signal honor. Lindsay of Pitscottie 
tells how they made the marriage banquet at 
folyrood, and how the feasting continued five 
days, with shows, joustings, and tournaments. 
Mary farther honored the occasion by making 
five knights. The circumstances of these nup- 
tials, and the remarkable favor and approbation 
bestowed upon them by the Queen of Scots, are 
scarcely noticed in those histories from which we 
have been in the habit of receiving our ideas of 
Mary Stuart and her times. 





But in the midst of these festivities, the 
queen’s mind was troubled by secret intimations 
of some attempt meditated against her by her 
husband. He avoided her society, and spent 
much of his time with a crew of wild companions, 
with whom he was in the habit of drinking to 
excess. The queen often remonstrated with him, 
but in vain. One day, when both were in the 
house of a merchant of Edinburgh where they 
had dined, Darnley was indulging so freely that 
Mary tried to dissuade him; whereupon, con- 
ceiving his dignity hurt, ‘‘he gave her such 
words that she left the place in tears.” He was 
now very much in the society of his murderers, 
the Douglases, who took care to keep his mind 
embittered against Rizzio. The latter did not 
suspect their bloody designs regarding him, and 
was often in their company. On one occasion, 
he went with Darnley to visit George Douglas, 
called the Postulate, at his castle of Todsholes, 
and the three went out in a boat to fish, on a 
lake called Craneloch, situated in a very lonely 
part of the demesne. In the midst of their sport, 
and while Rizzio had his attention fixed on his 
line, Darnley, raising his eyes, saw the savage 
Postulate, inviting him by signs to stab the little 
Italian and fling him into the lake. But Darnley 
was not the man for a cool, deliberate atrocity 
of that kind; and the unconscious Rizzio was 
reprieved for a few days longer. 

The plot was progressing. It was cemented 
by bonds and oaths, and involved the highest 
names in England and Scotland. Randolph 
and the Earl of Bedford, writing to Secretary 
Cecil, tell him that a knowledge of it was to be 
confined to Queen Elizabeth, Leicester and him- 
self; and say that in Scotland Argyll, Morton, 
Boyd, Ruthven and Lethington were privy to it, 
and in Berwick, Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldy of 
Grange and themselves. David, they add, is to 
be dealt with in the presence of Darnley, and if, 
after that, she does not concede what they desire, 
they are to do something, they know not what! 
We thus learn the true character of that Rizzio 
murder. It was no hole-and-corner affair of 
Holyrood, growing out of Darnley’s foolish fan- 
cies ; but a conspiracy covering the whole island 
of Great Britain, so to speak. Darnley and his 
father having signed a bond on their side, Mur- 
ray and the exiles signed another; these bonds 
binding them to sustain and defend each other 
mutually, against all opposers, and even against 
the queen herself. 

The meeting of the dreaded parliament was 
now at hand. It took place on 7th of March, 
1566. The queen desired that her consort should 
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assist her in opening it; but he, having agreed 
to prevent its intended action, respecting the 
outlaws, refused to accompany her, and went 
away to Leith, thinking his absence may induce 
her to delay. But she went alone, and did her 
duty in great state, ordering summons to be 
issued for the appearance of Murray and the 
other rebels on the 12th, to abide their trial for 
high treason. This, and her well-known inten- 
tion to restore the Catholic bishops to their old 
places in parliament, showed the conspirators 
that the dangers they dreaded so much were just 
upon them, and that something should be done 
at once. One day passed in deadly preparation, 
and, on Saturday, the 9th of March, occurred 
one of the most savage and memorable assassina- 
tions on record. 

That day was the last of poor Rizzio’s life. 
Mary spent it quietly with her court and several 
of her nobles, in the palace of Holyrood. In the 
evening she sat at supper in a small tower-cham- 
ber about eleven feet square, inside her bed- 
room. In her company were the Countess of 
Argyll and Lord Robert Stuart, her natural bro- 
ther and sister, Arthur Erskine, Beton of Creagh, 
David Rizzio and some servants. The queen and 
the rest were seated round a table; and Rizzio 
and Erskine were assisting at the unceremonious 
meal, and taking some refreshment from a small 
sideboard. Mary, who had always a good appe- 
tite, and who expected the birth of her child in 
three or four months, had been eating meat, 
cheerfully excusing herself, though it was Lent. 
While thus occupied, the party had not noticed 
that, after night-fall, a body of about four 
hundred armed men had been posted round the 
palace, by the order of Chancellor Morton, nor 
that he had brought over a hundred others into 
the house itself. At this moment the king was 
at table in an apartment underneath the queen’s, 
in the company of Ruthven and several strangers 
not known to Mary’s attendants. 

Erskine, the Equerry, who had been moving 
about among the servants, now stood still fora 
moment, listening to the whispers of one of them 
who looked somewhat alarmed. The queen’s 
quick eye observed this. 

‘‘What is the matter, Erskine!” she said, 
‘¢what sound was that we heard, a little while 
ago, in the court-yard ?” 

The Equerry pushed the servant away, and, 
turning round, said he believed the Chancellor 
had shut the gates and posted a few halberdiers 
at them, to watch through th? night. 

‘He did not advise us of this,” rejoined Mary, 
and then, smiling, she added: ‘if he desires to 
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take trouble in guarding us safely, we surely 
have small matter of complaint—and it would be 
rather a rare charge to lay to his account, 
Where lies his majesty, David?” 

‘*In his own apartment, Madam,” replied the 
person addressed, a small, dark-complexioned 
man, wearing an evening gown of_black damask, 
faced with fur, over a satin doublet, and having 
a slight dress dagger by his side. ‘He has 
company to-night. I heard Lord Ruthven’s 
voice as I came through the lower hall.” He 
did not add that Ruthven spoke in so low a tone 
that he @ould not have recognized it, if he had 
not listened cautiously at the king’s door, for a 
moment. 

The queen made no reply, but looked at the 
Countess of Argyll with a sigh, and was falling 
into one of those reveries that had latterly be- 
come very common with her, when a noise was 
heard in her bed-chamber into which the supper- 
room opened, and, immediately after, with a 
flushed face and an unsteady eye, the king en- 
tered the doorway, the attendants bowing and 
‘making way forhim. He had come up through 
the private staircase leading from his apartment 
to the queen’s chamber—a mode of entrance he 
alone was privileged to use. Mary looked sur- 
prised; but when he came and sat beside her 
and put his arm round her in a caressing way, 
she received him with cheerfulness, 

‘‘Have you supped sir?” said she, kindly; 
‘‘our supper, you see, is not yet removed; and 
you are welcome. Will you take wine? Er- 
skine!—nay, David—David, my good friend, 
pour outacup of wine; our fair lord will pledge 
us!” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the young man, with an 
impatient waive of his hand—No wine—no more 
wine, now!” His manner was restless and petu- 
lant, and he did not once lift his eyes to look at 
David Rizzio, who stood before him, cup in hand 
and trying to smile. ‘‘I did not intend to sup 
here, Madam,” he continued, speaking somewhat 
indistinctly ; ‘‘I am sorry I have disturbed you— 
I have come, I believe, to disturb you;—put 
away that cup!” added he, ina sharper tone; 
and Rizzio immediately retired to the sideboard. 
Darnley grew more restless, feeling that every 
one in the room was gazing on him with looks of 
inquiry; and the queen marked his eye fixed 
anxiously on the door. 

She had scarcely time to ask another question, 
when a heavy tread was heard in her bed-room. 
Two servants stepped hastily from the cabinet 
into it, to see who was there, and instantly fell 





back again through the doorway, their eyes 
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riveted on one who followed them. All in the 
room started, when they recognized in the in- 
truder, Lord Ruthven the wizard and manslayer. 
Ile was suffering from a deadly disease, and it 
was thought he was at that moment in his bed. 
But there he stood, in a loose damask gown, 
lined with light fur, a steel-cap, like a barret, 
over his ghastly face, a corslet on his breast, un- 
der his gown, and a long rapier by his side. He 
had followed the king, by way of the private 
stair already mentioned. 

The moment he entered, the queen’s heart 
throbbed—as she afterward said—with a feeling 
that something sinister was in hand. The late 
reports suddenly recurred to her; but, with a 
strong effort, she concealed her thoughts, and 
exclaimed : 

«‘My Lord Ruthven, we had supposed you were 
confined to your chamber, and were about to in- 
quire after your health. Your visit is certainly 
a surprise—through our own sleeping-chamber, 
too.” Then turning to Darnley, she added, “‘ what 
is the meaning of this ?” 

While she spoke, all present continued looking 
on the aspect of Ruthven, with a wonder they 
could not conceal. Rizzio regarded him as in- 
tently as the rest, and turned deadly pale. 

“What is the meaning of this, sir?” repeated 
he queen, in a sharper tone. 

Ruthven prevented any reply from the king. 
‘“Madam,” said that gaunt intruder, in a hollow 
née that slightly faltered, ‘‘I have come to-night 
r your good. There is one here who should 
not be here. Yon paltroon, David—we have to 
peak with him!” §o saying, he pointed, with 
his sheathed rapier, at the trembling Secretary. 

“What mean ye, man?” asked the queen, 
‘sing—and the entire company rose too—‘‘ what 
ig he done ?”? 

“Ask the king, Madam—he well knows—he 
will resolve you.” 

“The king! what is this, sir?” exclaimed 
Mary, drawing herself up to her full height and 
“oking toward her husband, who had risen and 
Sone somewhat behind her, ‘‘ speak, sir!” 

Darnley could not meet her eye. He stam- 
nered something about knowing nothing of the 
matter, and looked in helpless agitation toward 
‘8 confederate, 

“My lord Ruthven, my lord Ruthven!” cried 
‘he queen, highly excited, ‘‘leave our presence, 
tT abye the charge of treason!” and almost 
‘imultaneously the Lord Robert Stuart and young 
Urskine turned upon him and bid him, for shame, 
“ave the royal presence. They had scarcely 
‘poken, when a noise was heard without, the door 
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was rudely flung open, and half a dozen armed 
men crowded, round it, and partly entered the 
cabinet. 

‘‘Stand off!” exclaimed Ruthven, with a flush 
on his pale face, as Lord Robert and Erskine ap- 
proached him—‘I will not be handled—touch 
me not, on your lives. Madam, no harm shall 
happen to you!” 

For Mary had called out, in a loud voice, 
‘‘What means this violence? Do you seek my 
life ?”” 

‘*Not so, Madam,” pursued Ruthven, frowning 
savagely; ‘but we will have him out;” and his 
unsheatined rapier was seen flashing in his hand. 
The room was now in confusion. The Duchess 
of Argyll, who had called out several times, 
‘*quit the presence!” screamed violently, and 
Rizzio, running for shelter behind the queen, 
grasped her robe and cried, in a pitiable voice: 
‘¢ Justizia, Justizia! Justice for the love of God! 
Madam, madam, I am a dead man!” 

‘‘Fear nothing!’ exclaimed the queen, stand- 
ing full before him, her courage completely 
roused, ‘*The king, the king is here. He will 
not allow them to injure you—in our presence, 
woo. Tell them the Lords of Par- 
liament will decide everything. 


Speak, sir! 
Speak, speak!” 

But Darnley did not speak; or if he spoke, his 
words were not audible in the din. It was Ruth- 
ven’s voice that was heard once more. 

‘‘Take back the queen, sir! Take your wife 
to you, for God’s sake! Whereis Kerr? George, 
pull him out! This must be done!” As he spoke, 
he pushed toward Rizzio, while Darnley, put- 
ting his hand round the queen’s waist, attempted 
to draw her aside. But she resisted, shrieking, 
aided by Lord Robert Stuart, Erskine, and a 
spirited young lad, named Standen, while the 
Countess of Argyll kept crying, ‘‘a rescue, a res- 
cue!” For a dreadful noise was heard from the 
great front staircase leading to the queen’s bed- 
room; and, with the crashing of a portal and a 
trampling of feet, a score of savage faces dark- 
ened the door of the cabinet, just as George the 
Postulate, and others—intimidated for an in- 
stant by the attitude of the queen—made a fresh 
movement toe grasp the miserable Piedmontese. 

‘¢Stand back, traitors!’ screamed the queen, 
who thought some help was at hand in the 
throng—‘‘It is I!—it is the Queen of Scotland! 
Help, help! help, all who love the Stuart. 
Where is Huntley? Morton, Bothwell, Athol! 
Ungrateful traitors, will ye not strike in, to the 
rescue ?” 

But the voice of Mary was no longer heeded. 

‘¢Madam !” shouted Kerr of Fawdonside, hold- 
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ing a pistol close to her breast, as she was forced 
by Darnley to a seat—‘‘be quiet! Be warned!” 

‘“* Aye, aye, stand aside!” cried Clerk of Bel- 
lenden, breaking through the crowd, savage with 
drink and excitement. ‘Strike, and make way— 
this will do it!’ and he thrust his rapier, as he 
spoke, in the direction of the queen herself. A 
ery of horror followed, and the weapon was 
struck up by the torch of Antony Standen, the 
queen’s page, scattering particles of fire about 
the room. 

‘¢ Fire, fire! and destroy your queen and her 
unborn child!” exclaimed Mary—and, as she 
spoke, the supper table was overturned with its 
dishes and viands, and David instantly throttled, 
while a roar of encouragement came from the 
crowd in the bed-room and round the door. 
Above the tumult was heard the shrill voice of 
Rizzio, calling for mercy; and then came the 
queen’s passionate cry: ‘‘ David, my poor David, 
my faithful servant, God have merey on your 
soul !” 

Out through the door they dragged him, and 
on through the bed-room, with a dreadful scuf- 
fling. The doomed wretch clutched at the posts 
of the royal bed; but they struck his arms with 
a harquebus, and broke his hold, and then forced 
him along into the lobby, where a crowd of ene- 
mies scowled upon him, killing him with their 
eyes before they could reach him with their 
hands. Some one now strikes him with a dag- 
ger, and, in a moment, a crowd of hands are 
stabbing confusedly at a writhing, shrieking ob- 
ject, which, after a struggle of horror, falls to 
the ground in the midst of them, bleeding from 
fifty-six wounds! So eager were the murderers, 
that they hurt each other in jabbing at the vic- 
tim, and, as he sunk prostrate, one of them 
thrust Darnley’s dagger into the body and left it 
there. The whole palace of Holyrood was now 
in confusion. There was a noise of clashing 
arms, mingled with calls; and a sound of hurry- 
ing feet, came from the stairs and passages, while 
torches were carried rapidly hither and thither, 
across the windows and through the court yard. 

When the assassins had quitted the queen’s 
cabinet, they fastened the door behind them, 
shutting in Darnley along with her and those who 
had oceupied it previously. For a few minutes, 
Mary listened to the uproar with a beating heart, 
anxious to know the fate of her secretary. 

‘*What are they about to do with him, sir?” 
exclaimed she, turning wildly to her husband, 
who, not daring to meet her look, kept walking 
restlessly up and down the room. ‘Are they 
about to injure the creature that loved ye so 





much? My lord, he loved ye well. My lord, 
he served ye faithfully and truly, when there 
were none others to serve ye in all broad Seot- 
land. Where is our secretary?” pursued she, 
vehemently, as a pale and frightened page came 
into the room; ‘what have they done with 
him ?” 

‘‘Speak not of him, gracious madam,” an- 
swered the man; ‘‘he is dead!” 

‘*Dead! Slain in our very presence!” shrieked 
Mary. She paused a moment—and then, turn- 
ing her inflamed and flashing eyes on her misera- 
ble husband, broke out—‘*‘ Traitor, and son of a 
traitor! Base Judas, who came to betray us 
with a kiss! False heart, false blood—ungrate- 
ful subject and forsworn husband, begone! Hen- 
ry Darnley, Mary Stuart scorns and _loathes 
thee! Ah!” she continued, looking round the 
room, with her hand elevated, and her finger 
quivering in bitter menace, ‘‘they think they 
have conquered us; but that shall be dear blood 
to some of them !” 

Exhausted and almost hysterical, Mary sunk 
into her seat. But in a few moments the de- 
testable form of Ruthven, reéntering the room 
with others, aroused her. He flung himself into 
a chair, and saying he was sore felled by his 
disease, called for a drink. 

‘‘Ts this your sickness ?” exclaimed the queen, 
with a bitter scorn; ‘‘is this the loyalty of a 
Ruthven? But God has seen the work of to-night 
from the Heavens, and it is my dearest hope, 
in this moment of outrage and sorrow, that one 
may be born of me who shall root you and your 
posterity out of the land. And if this work 
should yet prove fatal to one or both of us—as 
well it may—I leave my vengeance in the hands 
of God, and under Him, to the swords of my 
kindred of France and Spain.” She looked up- 
ward solemnly, as one who appealed to Heaven 
against the savage injustice of men. 

‘‘Madam,” returned Ruthven, ‘these princes 
are ower high to mell with such a poor man as I 
am. Iam not the cause of this thing, God wot. 
Look to others.” 

‘‘Enough,” said the queen, who had been 
weeping silently for a moment, with one hand to 
her face and the other pressed against her side ; 
“enough! This is a caravanserai, methinks, 
not a royal presence. Sister of Argyll, let us 
go. Let us pass into our bed-chamber—if, in- 
deed, we have in this place a chamber we can 
yet call our own.” 

The queen then went out of the room, and 
Ruthven, going toward Darnley, who had been 
looking sullenly through the window, whispered 
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something in his ear, wheréupon the king fol- 
lowed Mary and those who had gone with her. 
She was now, in fact, under strict watch; no 
longer a free agent, but a prisoner in her 
palace. 

Meanwhile, another scene of violence was 
enacted on the lower floors of Holyrood. A 
creat number of lords were lodged in the house, 
that night—the earls of Bothwell, Sutherland, 
Huntley, Caithness, Athol, and Morton; the 
lords Livingstone, Fleming, Gray, and Tullibar- 
dine, and Maitland of Lethington. Morton, the 
chancellor, having arranged his plans and posted 
his soldiers, shut himself up in his room, and re- 
mained there; and Lethington acted in the same 
way. When the uproar of the murder was heard 
through the palace, Huntley and Bothwell, run- 
ning from their rooms, got together the queen’s 
servants, and, arming them with chance weapons, 
had a confused scuffle in the court-yard, with 
Morton’s men. But the latter were too strong, and 
the others retreated to the gallery, when Ruthven, 
coming from the queen’s cabinet, interfered with 
a loud voice, and tried to calm the apprehensions 
of Mary’s friends, by protesting that everything 
done had been done by order of the king. Rather 
than fight against odds, the earls agreed to have 


a peaceful parley; after which, they drank to 
one another. But, seeing that Morton had 
fastened end guarded the gates, and was master 
of all within the house, Huntley and Bothwell 
grew alarmed for their lives; and, in an hour or 
two, letting themselves down from the windows 
of their chambers, they climbed over the outer 
walls, and escaped from the fatal palace of Holy- 
rood, under cloud of night. 

Such was the slaughter of David Rizzio, one 
of the foulest and basest murders in history. 
Not because a favorite was violently put out of 
the way. But that the conspirators refused to 
kill him anywhere but in the presence of the 
young queen, that thereby the report of a crimi- 
nal surprise in Rizzio’s company may go abroad, 
and that Mary’s life and that of her child may be 
periled by the outrage. The Scottish nobles not 
alone meant to murder her servant, but herself, 
her child, and with a still darker atrocity, her re- 
putation with posterity! Human savagery could 
scarcely go further, than we thus find it among 
those evangelical peers of Scotland, with the 
pious Earl of Murray at their head, and the 
grave-nodding Cecil, Elizabeth’s renowned minis- 
ter, looking on with an inflexible wise face of 





approval. 
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THE HALLS 


OF MEMORY. 


BY REV. A. J. WEDDELL. 


In a dim and olden forest, 
Where the quiet moonbeams play, 
By the dusky shadows shrouded, 
Stand the Halls of Memory. 
Like the palace-domes of dream-land, 
Built by the wild fevered brain— 
High, they stretch their marble arches, 
O’er the moonlit forest plain. 


Near them, Lethe’s deep dark river 
Rolls its sad and silent wave— 

Bearing earth’s forgotten treasures 
Downward to Oblivion’s grave ; 

Whilst the Bells of Time keep tolling 
On the watchtowers mournfully, 

As the wrecks of life are passing 
Unremembered to decay. 


But through every opening portal, 
Swift the light-winged hours press in, 

And on rich and glowing canvas, 

Paint each loved and passing scene ; 


Bringing from the fatal river 
Treasures beautiful and bright— 

And in erystal toms enshrining 
Every chosen form of Light. 


Here the spirit, worn, may wander 
’Midst the scenes it loved of yore, 
And revisit friendly faces, 
Fled from earth forevermore; 
Whilst the radiant-painted canvas, 
Our departed joys recalls— 
And again, in sweetness bids us, 
Live the Past in Memory’s Halls. 


There the visions of our childhood 
Move beneath those arches high, 

Like the shadowy forms of Angels, 
In the cloudless moonlit sky : 

Till by all around enchanted, ~ 
Age and sorrow pass away, 

And our souls, forever haunted, 





Walk the Halls of Memory. 





THE GNOME KING. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF NICHOLAS GOGOL. 


Durine the summer recess, in the colleges of 
Lower Russia, it is the custom for the students, 
many of whom are extremely poor, to travel 
through the country districts seeking subsistence. 
The philosophers and theologians frequeutly give 
lessons to the sons of the rich landed prop¢ietors, 
and receive, in return, food, lodging, and even 
presents of clothes. While itinerating, every 
student carries a bag, in which to deposit the 
lJargesses of rye-bread, lard, fowls, and cakes re- 
ceived, even from the peasantry, in return for 
the songs and hymns which they are always 
ready to sing. 

It happened, once upon a time, that two stu- 
dents, named Tiberius Gorobetz and Thomas Bru- 
tus, were wandering after nightfall in a lonely 
district of Lower Russia. All their provisions 
consisted of a large dried fish, which Brutus 
carried in his bag, and a few crusts of rye-bread 
in that of his companion, They had walked all 
day, and felt very weary, when a light gleaming 
in the distance announced the welcome existence 
of a cottage. The stars were shining in the sky, 
nnd showed a long, low building, standing in a 
court-yard. The students made haste to knock 
at the door; soon the rusty hinges creaked, and 
an old woman clothed in sheepskin appeared. 

‘*Who is there?” asked she, coughing hoarsely. 

‘* Two students: the philosopher, Brutus, and 
the rhetorician, Gorobetz. 
mother !” 

‘‘Quite impossible; the house is full; and, 
besides, we don’t want strollers here. 
with ye!” 


Give us lodging good 


Get away 


The students pleaded so earnestly and so hum- 
bly for permission to pass the night under cover, 
in any part whatever of the building, that its 
mistress at length yielded. Having premised 
that they were not to expect anything to eat, she 
enclosed Gorobetz in a small empty room, and 
Brutus in a deserted stable. - The latter was 
rather the better domicile of the two; inasmuch 
as it contained a large bundle of straw, which 
served indifferently well for a couch. The sepa- 
ration between the two comrades had been 
effected so abruptly that they had not thought 
of dividing their provisions; so that, while poor 
Gorobetz, in his comfortless chamber, was fain to 
content himself with the dry crusts, Brutus, 
whose appetite was portentous, devoured the 
whole fish, from head to tail. Wishing, but in 
vain, fora draught of brandy to wash it down, 
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our philosopher nestled in the straw, with his 
head on a block of wood, and fell into a profound 
sleep. After the lapse of he knew not how many 
hours, the door of the stable slowly opened, and 
the old woman appeared. 

‘*What do you want here, mother?” asked 
Brutus. 

The hag did not reply, but advanced toward 
him, stooping, with extended arms. Her eyes 
gleamed with a red light, and a sudden terror 
seized the philosopher. 

**Woman! what do you want? 
the name of God!” 

But she, without replying, seized him with both 
her hands. He tried to rise and resist, but 
found his limbs powerless. 


Go away in 


Even his tongue be- 
came mute, but his heart beat violently. Sud- 
denly, the old woman leaped on his back, struck 
him with her staff, and, impelled by some invisi- 
ble force, he felt himself bounding onwards like 
a race-horse. The village was soon left behind, 
and a vast plain, bounded by a dark forest, spread 
itself before the eyes of Thomas Brutus. The 
crescent-moon had risen. The timid light of 
midnight, mingled with undulating vapors, lay 
slightly on the ground, like a transparent veil. 
The woods, the meadows, the valleys, the hills, 
all seemed to sleep with their eyes open. Not 
even the lightest breeze was blowing ; and there 
was something hot and damp mingled with the 
freshness of the night air. The shadows of the 
trees and shrubs fell, long and pointed, over the 
smooth surface of the plain. 

As Thomas Brutus galloped along, with the 
fearful rider on his back, he felt a strange sen- 
sation of horror mingled with pleasure. Ie 
looked down, and it seemed to him as if the 
grass beneath his feet sank under a sheet of crys- 
tal water. There he saw, clearly reflected, his 
own image with that of the hag riding on his 


back. Instead of the moon, some mysterious 


sun seemed to light up the green depths of the 


Sweet sounds seemed to ring in the dis- 
tance, from the shaking of the tiny blue hare- 
bells. Then he descried a roussalha* emerging 
from a tuft of tall reeds; he saw her limbs, 
white and round, but formed as it were of beams 
of light. She fixed her clear blue eyes on his, 
and singing an air of surpassing melody, ap- 
proached the water’s brink. With a sound of 
ringing laughter, she plunged in; and floating 


water. 


* Undine, or syren of the North. 
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for a moment on the surface, while the clear 
bubbles covered her white throat like pearls, she 
plunged into the depths and vanished. 

On and onwards ran our poor philosopher ; 
covered with moisture, he felt a fiendishly- 
pleasant sensation, a sort of terrible enjoyment, 
which frightened him. He tried to recall all the 
prayers he had ever learned, and repeated a 
variety of exorcisms. Suddenly his pace was 
slackened, and he felt that the witch held him 
less tightly. 

«Good! good!” thought Thomas, and he re- 
peated the exorcisms with a loud voice. Rapidly 
he drew himself from beneath the hag, jumped 
in his turn on her back, and, seizing her staff, 
belabored her soundly. At first, she uttered 
loud and menacing cries; but, by degrees, her 
voice became soft, and sweet, and languid. 

«Oh! I am quite exhausted!” at last she mur- 
mured, and sank motionless on the ground. 

Day had begun to break, and the gilded cupo- 
las of the churches in Kiev were gleaming in the 
distance. Instead of the hideous witch, there 
lay on the ground a lovely girl, with rich floating 
hair and shadowy eyelashes. Thomas trembled 
like a leaf; a strange terror seized him; his 
heart beat violently, and he ran away with the 
utmost speed. The country had no longer any 
charms for him; so he returned to Kiev, musing 
as he went on his strange adventure. 

There were very few students remaining in the 
town, but Thomas found some acquaintances 
sufficiently hospitable to receive him; for in 
Lower Russia, it is not difficult to procure ga- 
louchkis,* milk, cheese, and pd/és, without paying 
for them. 

One day, a rumor arrived, that the only daugh- 
ter of a rich proprietor, whose estate was situated 
about fifty versts from Kiev, had returned home 
all beaten and bruised, and scarcely able to walk. 
It was added that she was at the point of death, 
and she had requested that the prayers for the 
departed, which are usually said during three 
days after death, should be recited by one of the 
students in the seminary at Kiev, named Thomas 
Brutus. Our friend learned this from the Rector 
himself, who sent for him, and told him that he 
was to set out immediately in a handsome kibitka, 
which this rich lord had sent for him. 

Thomas Brutus trembled, without knowing 
why; a species of presentiment told him that 
something horrible awaited him. 

Without hesitation, he refused to go. 

** Listen, Domine Thomas,”’ replied the Rector. 


* Small cakes made of flour, and eaten steeped in milk, 
butter, or honey. 


‘*No one dreams of consulting your wishes about 
it. I shall merely hint to you, that if you show 
any obstinacy, I shall cause you to be thoroughly 
well scourged with branches of young birch- 
trees,” 

The student of philosophy slunk away, not 
venturing to reply, but resolving, in his secret 
soul, to make his escape the very first opportunity. 

While descending the broad staircase that leads 
to the court, Thomas heard distinctly the voice 
of the Rector, giving orders to his own servant 
and to another person, sent, no doubt, by the 
noble. 

‘Thank your lord, on my part, for his eges 
and white bread, and tell him that I will send 
him the books he mentions, as soon as ever they 
are ready. And don’t forget, my friend, to re- 
mind him that there is excellent fish in his ponds, 
especially some enormous sturgeons. In our 
market here, fish is bad and extremely dear. 
Javtoukh, give my lord’s people a glass of brandy 
each. And mind, my friends, don’t forget to tie 
the philosopher firmly; else he’ll be sure to run 
away.” 

‘*Deuce take him!’ muttered Thomas; ‘he 
must go thrust his nose into the business—the 
long-legged heron !” 

Entering the court, he perceived a huge kilitha 
of the kind usual in Cracovia, and in which the 
Jew pedlars are accustomed to carry their mer- 
chandise about to the different fairs. Six tall 
strong Cossacks were waiting for him; their 
caftans, of fine cloth, ornamented with rich braid- 
ing, showed the wealth of their master. 

‘** What’s to be done!” thought the philosopher ; 
‘what must be will be.” And addressing the 
Cossacks, he said in a loud voice, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, comrades.” 

‘Good morning, Master Philosopher,” an- 
swered some of them. 

“Well, am I to go with you? What a fine 
kibitka!” he added, climbing into it. ‘If we 
had musicians, we might dance in it.” 

“Yes, ’tis a large equipage,” replied a grave 
old Cossack, as he seated himself next the coach- 
man, whose head was enveloped with a towel in 
place of his cap, which he had left in pledge at 
an alehouse. 

The five others ensconced themselves within 
the depths of the kiditka, and took their seats on 
bags filled with all sorts of purchases which they 
had made in the town. 

‘‘T am anxious to know,” said the philosopher, 
by way of entering into conversation, ‘if this 





kibitka were laden with salt or iron, how many 
horses would be required to draw it?” 
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‘‘There should,” answered the Cossack who 
was seated next the coachman, ‘‘be a propor- 
tionate number of horses.” 

After this satisfactory reply, the Cossack and 
his companions continued, during many versts, to 
smoke their pipes in profound silence. When, 
however, they arrived at a roadside inn, all cried 
with one voice: ‘Stop, Averko!” They got out 
of the kibitka, and entered a sort of dirty bar- 
room. The Jewish host ran out to meet them 
with demonstrations of joy. He brought in 
some sausages, covered with the corner of his 
robe, and after having set them on the table, 
turned away his head from the forbidden food. 
Every one sat down, provided with a large pew- 
ter drinking-cup. Our friend Thomas took 
share in the banquet; and after some hours, 
when he began to bethink himself of making his 
escape, he felt as if his feet were clogged with 
lead, and he saw such a number of doors in the 
room that it would have puzzled him to find the 
true one. 

At sunset this worshipful company bethought 
themselves of resuming their journey. Having 
packed themselves into the kibitka, they set out, 
whipping their horses, and singing a song whose 
words and melody it would have been very diffi- 
cult to distinguish. After having several times 
strayed from the road, they at length arrived at 
a large country-house. There was no light in 
the windows, but by aid of the stars the Cossacks 
and Thomas made their way into an extensive 
sort of outhouse or barn, where, amongst a heap 
of straw, they soon slumbered profoundly. 

Next morning, when the philosopher awoke, 
he found the whole house in a state of agitation. 
the daughter of the nobleman had died during 
the night. The men-servants were running 
backwards and forwards, while the women were 
weeping. A crowd of idlers were peeping over 
the hedge into the court, as if there were some- 
thing wonderful to be seen. Thomas took ad- 
vantage of the general confusion to examine the 
premises. The dwelling-house was a long, low, 
thatched building, constructed after the former 
fashion in Lower Russia. A narrow pediment, 
high and pointed, pierced with a round window 
resembling an eye whose brow was greatly 
arched, was painted on the front, with blue and 
yellow flowers and red crescents. It was sus- 
tained by slender oak pillars, rounded as far as 
the middle, hexagonal at the base, and.curiously 
wrought at the chapiter. Under this pediment 
was a small staircase with benches at both sides; 
and similar pediments, but on twisted pillars, 
ornamented the other sides of the house, before 





whose front grew a large pear tree, the top of 
which was cut in the form of a pyramid. Two 
rows of outhouses crossed the court, and formed 
a sort of wide street, leading to the principal 
dwelling. Behind these, near the outer gate, 
were two triangular cellars, roofed with thatch, 
Each of their three sides was pierced with a 
small door, and covered with sundry paintings, 
On one of them was represented a Cossack seated 
on a barrel, and holding over his head a large 
pitcher, with this inscription :— 
‘*] WILL DRINK IT ALL!” 


On another wall were depicted a huge bottle, 
flasks, a horse with his feet in the air, a pipe, a 
tambourine, and the inscription :— 


‘* WINE IS THE PLEASURE OF THE CossAcK.” 


Through the round window of one of the outhouses 
might be discerned a great drum and several bra- 
zen trumpets; while a small cannon was placed 
at each side of the gate. Outside the enclosure 
were two windmills, and large gardens extended 
as far as a neighboring village, which was built 
at the foot of a steep mountain. All along the 
summit of the height grew tall thin bushes of 
heath, which showed darkly against the blue 
sky. Its naked, clayey sides, all furrowed by 
the marks of winter torrents, were sad to look 
at. 

When our philosopher looked in the opposite 
direction, a totally different landscape presented 
itself. A village sloped gradually toward the 
plain, which was dotted with scattered hamlets, 
and watered by the clear current of the Dnieper. 

‘*Ah, what a beautiful country!” thought the 
philosopher. ‘‘’T would be pleasant enough to 
live here, and yet it is high time for me to think 
of flight!” 

He turned into a narrow path, which was 
nearly hidden by the tall grass and shrubs; but 
ere he had walked far, he felt a heavy hand laid 
on his shoulder. He looked round, and saw the 
oldest of the Cossacks who had accompanied him 
last night. 

‘¢Tt will be no use for you to think of escaping, 
Master Philosopher. Come at once to our lord, 
who is waiting to see you.” 

‘‘With pleasure,” replied Thomas, trying to 
put a good face on the matter. 

‘The noble, a man already old, with grizzled 
beard and moustaches, and bearing on his coun- 
tenance a settled air of sadness, was seated at & 
table, with his head leaning on his hands. On 
the entrance of Thomas and the Cossack, he re- 
moved his hands, and gave a slight nod in reply 
to their profound salutations. 
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«* Who art thou, honest man?” asked he, in a 
cold, measured tone. 

«I am a student of philosophy; my name is 
Thomas Brutus.” 

‘¢ How hast thou become acquainted with my 
daughter ?” 

«¢T swear to you, my lord, that I never even 
saw her.” 

‘‘And why did she choose thee to read 
prayers?” 

‘«‘ May a thunderbolt strike me if I know!” 

‘‘Had she lived but one minute longer,” said 
the noble, sadly, ‘‘ I should have known all about 
it. ‘Do not allow any one to recite prayers for 
me; but send, papa, to the seminary at Kiev, for 
the student, Thomas Brutus. Let him pray 
three successive nights for my sinful soul—he 
knows—’ but before she could add another word, 
she was seized with a convulsion, and died. 
Thou, honest man, must certainly be well known 
for the sanctity of thy life; and my daughter 
must have heard of thy piety.” 

‘‘Who, 1?” said poor Thomas, starting back- 
wards with surprise. ‘‘ The sanctity of my life! 
Why, my lord, although it is a shame to tell it, I 
visited the pastry-cook’s shop on Holy Thurs- 
day !” 

‘‘However, my poor child’s wishes must be 
obeyed. Thou wilt begin thy office to-day.” 

‘May I just suggest to your lordship—Would 
it not be better to employ a deacon, or even a 
sub-deacon—holy men who understand the busi- 
ness? As to me, I have no voice for reading 
aloud; and then—” 

‘‘No matter, thou must do precisely what my 
daughter wished. If thou readest the prayers 
properly during three nights, I will reward thee 
liberally. If not—I would not advise the fiend 
himself to vex me.” 

No reply from the frightened philosopher. 

‘‘Follow me,” said the nobleman, after a 
pause. 

Passing through a vestibule, the noble opened 
the door of a large room. Its floor was covered 
with a red cotton carpet. In one corner, under 
the holy images, and on a high table covered 
with a cloth of blue velvet, ornamented with 
fringe and acorns of gold, lay extended the dead 
body. Thick wax tapers, surrounded with 
branches of kalina, stood at the head and feet, 
mingling their pale, unearthly beams with the 
light of day. 

He did not see the face of the dead, for the 
father threw himself upon her, and for a time 
gave way to an uncontrollable passion of grief. 
At length, turning toward Thomas, he showed 





him his place near the head of the corpse, behind 
a desk, on which were laid somo books. 

‘Three nights will soon be over,” thought our 
philosopher, ‘‘and then his lordship will fill my 
pockets with ducats,” 

With an effort he began to read, without 
moving his eyes off the book, and with a firm 
resolution not to look at the corpse. Soon he 
perceived that the father had left the room. He 
slowly turned his head, and— 

A convulsive trembling seized him. Before 
him lay a woman of surpassing beauty, yet her 
marble features wore a terrific expression. He 
felt his soul stricken with affright, as if in the 
midst of joyous, festal music some one were 
suddenly to begin a funeral chant. A terrible 
resemblance struck him. 

‘¢ The sorceress !”’ he exclaimed, in a suffocated 
voice; and, without again raising his eyes, he 
muttered the remainder of the prayers. 

At sunset the coffin was borne into the church. 
The philosepher supported on his shoulder one 
of the corners of the bier, and it felt to him cold 
as ice. 

With blackened walls, save where they were 
covered with rank green moss, and surmrounted 
with three little conical cupolas, the gloomy 
wooden church stood at one end of the village. 
They placed the open cof before the altar. 
The father knelt down, efuvraced his child for 
the last time, and then went away, having ordered 
his servants to take good care of the philosopher, 
and to bring him back to the church after sup- 
per. When they reached the kitchen, ail those 
who had borne the coffin placed their hands 
against the chimney—a custom among the 
Lower Russians when they have seen a corpse. 

Soon a large party of out-door laborers and 
domestic servants assembled in the wide kitchen; 
all, including Thomas Brutus, extremely hungry. 

A female peasant, wearing a red cap, placed 
in the midst a large smoking pot of galouchkis, 
and each drew from his pocket a wooden fork or 
spoon. When their appetites were somewhat 
appeased, their tongues became loosened, and the 
conversation naturally turned on the dead. 

‘¢Ts it true,” said a young shepherd who wore, 
fastened to his leathern belt, so many buttons 
and plates of copper that he resembled an itine- 
rant dealer in old metal, ‘is it true that our 
young lady had acquaintance with the Evil One.” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied the old Cossack, Doroch, ‘I 
would swear she was © sorceress.” 


‘‘Hold thy peace, Doroch,” said another. 
‘‘Thou shouldst not speak of such things. God 
rest her soul!” 
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** Don’t ye all recollect,” said the coachman, 
Spirid, ‘‘ what happened to the poor groom Mi- 
kita? One day our young lady came into the 
stable when he was rubbing down a horse: ‘ Lis- 
ten, Mikita,’ she said, ‘let me place my foot for 
2 moment on your shoulder.’ The poor fool 
consented, and the young lady jumped on his 
back. Off he set, galloping like a race-horse ; 
no one knows whither they went, but Mikita re- 
turned more dead than alive. From that time 
he gradually wasted away; and one morning 
nothing of him was found but a heap of ashes in 
his bed in the stable.” 

One wild story concerning the sorceress led to 
the relation of others. Doroch, the old Cossack, 
told how she had gone by night into a peasant’s 
house, and sucked the blood of an infant. Other 
anecdotes of her pranks, some ludicrous, some 
fatal, but all more or less of a mischievous ten- 
dency, were told, so that poor Thomas supped 
quite as full of horrors as of galouchkis, 

He started when Doroch said to him at last— 
‘Come, Master Thomas, it is time for us to go 
to the church.” 

There was, however, no help for it; so, ac- 
companied by three Cossacks, he set out for the 
gloomy little wooden church. Having seen him 
safely ensconced, and wished him good-night, 
his companions left him, and double-locked the 
door. 

When our philosopher was left alone, he be- 
gan, with a beating heart, to examine the build- 
ing. In the centre was the coffin covered with 
black. Wax tapers, with heavy red wicks, were 
burning before the gloomy images of the saints; 
they partially illuminated the iconostasia,* and 
also the centre of the church, leaving the angles 
in deep shadow. The iconostasia was of great 
antiquity; its pierced carvings, formerly covered 
with gold, now only showed it in patches. The 
faces of the saints were completely black, and 
wore a strange, sinister expression. 

Thomas Brutus looked around. 

‘*Well,” thought he, ‘‘ what is there to fear? 
No human being can enter here; and as to ghosts 
and apparitions, I know plenty of prayers where- 
with to fight against them. ’Tis nothing,’ re- 
peated he, ‘‘we’ll read the prayers.” 

And approaching one of the kliros,+ he per- 
ceived some bundles of wax tapers. 

‘Good !” thought he, ‘‘I’ll light up the church, 
so that it shall seem like noon-day. What a pity 
that one can’t smoke here!” 

* A wooden partition, covered with Byzantine paint- 


ings, which separates the nave from the sanctuary. 
ft Small lateral choirs, where the singers stand. 





He fastened the tapers in every practicable 
place, and lighted them; but although the church 
was thus filled with light, it seemed to him as if 
the shadows in the roof became yet deeper, and 
the old saints looked out from their curiously- 
carved frames with a menacing expression. He 
approached the coffin, looked with terror on the 
face of the dead, and trembling, closed his eyes. 
What fearful, yet what radiant beauty! A 
strange fascination impelled him to open his eyes 
and gaze again and again. Had the appearance 
of the corpse been revolting, it would not have 
inspired him with such profound horror, but 
there was a strange unearthly life in the dead 
features, and it seemed to the philosopher that 
her eyes, although closed, followed his move- 
ments everywhere. He hastened to take his 
place in one of the kliros, opened the book, and 
began to read as loudly as he could. His voice, 
to himself, sounded strange and unearthly, as it 
broke the death-like silence of that old, lonely 
church. 

‘‘What is there to fear?” reasoned he with 
himself. ‘‘She will not rise from her coffin, for 
she will fear the word of God. And what sort 
of a fellow should I be, if I were to frighten my- 
self for nothing? Come, I’ll take a pinch of 
snuff. What excellent snuff it is!” 

Nevertheless, while keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed on his book, an inward voice seemed to 
murmur to him— 

‘She is getting up—she raises her head—she 
looks !” 

But the silence was as deep as ever, the coffin 
as motionless, the tapers as bright. Thomas 
began to chant a psalm, in order to stifle his 
fears, Yet each moment he could not refrain 
from turning his eyes toward the coffin. Still, 
all was silent; nothing was to be heard, save the 
low crackling of the taper, or the feeble noise of 
a drop of wax falling on the pavement. 

Suddenly he looked up. The dead girl had 
arisen from her coffin, and was advancing slow!y 
toward him, with closed eyes and extended arms, 
as if trying to seize some one. In the extremity 
of terror, he drew a circle around him with his 
fingers in the air, and began to repeat certain 
prayers and exorcisms against evil spirits, which 
he had learned from an old monk. The corpse 
advanced as far as the limit of the circle, but 
seemed to have no power to pass that invisible 
barrier. She suddenly became blue and livid, 
like one who has been dead several days; her 
teeth chattered, and her sunken eyes opened. 
But she evidently saw nothing, for she turned in 
another direction, and groped along the walls, 
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as though trying to seize Thomas. At length 
che went back and laid down in her coffin. Be- 
fore our poor philosopher could at all recover 
himself, the coffin suddenly started from its 
place, and began to fly round the church, with- 
out, however, infringing on the magic circle. 
Suddenly the cock crew—the coffin resumed its 
place, and the corpse its usual appearance. 
Somewhat reassured, Thomas resumed his read- 
ing, and presently a deacon and an old sexton 
came to relieve him. 

When he returned to the house, he lay down, 
and being overcome with fatigue, slept soundly 
until dinner-time. When he awake, his noctur- 
nal adventure seemed to him like a dream. At 
dinner the good cheer and the brandy completely 
reéstablished his courage. He however avoided 
answering any question on the subject of his 
vigil; and, after having smoked a pipe or two, 
he felt quite gay. This happy frame of mind, 
however, sensibly became more sombre as even- 
ing approached. Before supper, all the people 
belonging to the house began to play at kragli, a 
game something like skittles, played with long 
sticks instead of bowls, and in which the winner 
has a right to ride on the back of the loser. 
Thomas had just begun to enter into the spirit 
of the game, when Doroch said to him— 

“Come, Master Thomas, ’tis time to go to the 
church.” 

The scene of the preceding evening was exactly 
repeated. Thomas Brutus traced the magic cir- 
cle which had stood him in such good stead, and 
firmly resolving not to raise his eyes from his 
book, began to read the prescribed prayers. 
When about an hour had passed thus, he hap- 
pened to cough, and pausing for a moment to 
take out his snuff-box, his eyes suddenly met 
the cold, glassy stare of those of the dead girl, 
who stood close to the circle. She evidently did 
not see him, but she commenced with a sound 
like the hissing of seething pitch to mutter con- 
juration. Suddenly a strong wind blew in the 
church, a flapping of wings was heard, claws 
seemed to be scratching the walls, and some 
enormous weight came against the door, and set 
its pusty Hinges creaking. Just then the cock 
crew, and Thomas Brutus fell senseless on the 
zround, . 

The Cossacks who came to seek him in the 
morning, found him half dead. They were 
obliged to support him as far as the house, 
where a good draught of brandy in some sort 
restored him. One of the maid-servants, as she 
passed, clapped her hands, and exclaimed— 
‘‘Ha, ha! what has happened you?” 





**What do you mean?” 

“You are quite gray!” 

A small, triangular, fly-stained bit of looking- 
glass, hanging in the kitchen, confirmed the fact 
to poor Thomas. He reflected for some mo- 
ments. 

**T will go to this nobleman,” he said to him- 
self, ‘and tell him decidedly that I will read no 
more prayers, and that he must send me back to 
Kiey.” 

He found the lord seated in his chamber, in 
the same attitude, and wearing the same expres- 
sion as before; save that his hollow cheeks and 
pallid face showed how little of food or rest he 
had taken. 

‘‘Good morning,” said he, seeing Thomas 
standing at the door. ‘How do you get on with 
your task?” 

“Oh, my lord, such dreadful work! 
go away.” 

‘*What mean you?” 

“Your daughter, my lord—no doubt she was 
of high rank, and beautiful, and all that, but, I 
must say it—she was leagued with the Evil One, 
and she terrifies me.” 

‘‘Read on, read on; it was not for nothing 
that she summoned you. She had a care for her 
soul, my poor dove! and she wished that prayers 
should chase away every evil influence.” 

‘* My lord, I swear to you, that surpasses my 
power.” 

‘* Read, read, my good fellow,” said the noble- 
man, in a persuasive voice, “there is but one 
night more. You will accomplish a good work, 
and I will reward you.” 

‘¢No matter what your lordship may offer me,”’ 
replied Thomas, in a determined tone, “I am 
resolved I will not read any more.” 

‘¢ Listen, philosopher,” said the nobleman, and 
his voice became suddenly loud and terrillo; “I 
don’t like such inventions. At your seminary 
you may do as you please; but not here. If I 
have you flogged, it will not be after the Rector’s 
fashion. Do you know what kind of things 
kantchoukis* are?” 

“Yes,” replied Thomas, lowering his voice. 
«Every one knows they are intolerable.” 

“Ah, but perhaps you don’t know how my 
servants lay them on. They first flog, then pour 
in brandy, then flog again. Come, come, go on 
with your task. If you refuse, you will never 
walk again—if you obey, you shall have a thou- 
sand ducats.” : 

«‘ Ah!” thought our philosopher, as he silently 
withdrew, ‘this fellow is not to be jested with. 


I must 


* Small whips made of strips of leather. 
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But, after all, what have I to fear? I have 
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already read two nights, Providence will help me 
to read the third. What a number of crimes 
that cursed sorceress must have committed !” 

During the remainder of the day and evening 
Thomas Brutus was so closely watched, that any 
attempt to escape would have been quite fruit- 
less. At length— 

‘*Tt is time to go,” said Javtoukh, one of the 
Cossacks, 

‘¢ A lighted match on thy tongue,* wicked wild 
boar!’ ejaculated the philosopher; but, pru- 
dently, to himself. ‘I am ready,” he said, 
aloud. 

It was a stormy night; the wolves were howl- 
ing in the distance, and even the barking of the 
dogs had an ominous sound. 

‘One would almost fancy,” said Doroch, 
‘that it is not wolves that are howling, but 
worse beings still.” 

Javtoukh and Thomas were silent. They 
reached the church, and the two Cossacks left 
our friend alone as before. 

Everything looked as usual. The terrible 
coffin stood motionless in the middle of the 
church. 

«J will not be afraid, I will not be afraig,” 
repeated Thomas, stoutly. 

And having surrounded himself with his pro- 
tecting circle, he began to recite his exorcisms. 
The silence around was horrible; the flame of 
the tapers flickered, and filled the building with 
a yellow light. The philosopher turned over 
page after page of his book, and suddenly per- 
ceived that he was reading words quite different 
from those it contained; making the sign of the 
cross, he began to chant the prayers, when the 
silence of the church was broken by the coffin 


_ bursting with a loud noise. The dead girl rose 


up, looking yet more terrible than before, her 
teeth chattered violently, her lips were convulsed, 
and uttered strange hissing cries. A whirlwind 
entered the building, the window-panes were 
dashed in, the door was wrenched off its hinges, 
and an innumerable crowd of monsters rushed 
into the holy place. A confused tumult of wings 
and bodies jostling each other, filled the church. 
The unclean crew ran, crept, and fled all around, 
seeking the philosopher. 

Sign after sign of the cross was made by Tho- 
mas, and he manfully muttered his prayers; yet 
he not only heard the monsters near him, but 
actually felt himself touched by the edges of their 
wings, their claws, and their horrible tails. He 
distinguished an enormous monster, that filled 


* An expression peculiar to Lower Russia. 








nearly the whole of the opposite wall. It was 
covered with dishevelled hair, out of which look- 
ed two great, fixed, stony eyes. Above him 
there hung in the air something resembling an 
enormous ball, garnished with thousands of crabs’ 
claws and scorpions’ tails, from which hung clots 
of black clay. All were seeking for Thomas; 
but, thanks to his magic circle, they could not 
see him. 

‘‘Bring hither the Gnome King!” cried the 
dead sorceress; ‘‘ bring him!” 

Immediately the most profound silence reigned 
in the church—soon a hoarse roaring resound- 
ed in the distance, and then heavy steps struck 
the flagstones of the building. With a side- 
glance, the philosopher perceived that they were 
bringing in a kind of man of diminutive size, but 
broad and with twisted limbs, He was all soiled 
and smeared with clay; his hands and feet re- 
sembled the knotted roots of trees. He walked 
with difficulty, stumbling at every step. His 
eyelashes were so long that, his eyes being 
closed, they touched the ground. Thomas re- 
marked with terror that his face was of iron. 
Two monsters led him exactly opposite the place 
where stood the philosopher. »* 

‘‘Raise my eyelids, I cannot see,” said the 
King of the Gnomes, in a sepulchral voice. The 
whole troop flocked around to raise them. 

‘¢Do not look,” said an internal voice to the 
philosopher. Yet he could not refrain, and he 
looked. 

‘* There he is!” cried the Gnome King, point- 
ing at him with his finger. 

And all the filthy troop threw themselves on 
the philosopher. Terrified, he fell prostrate on 
the ground, and lay as one dead. Then resounded 
the crowing of the cock. It was the second time, 
but the Gnomes had not attended to the first sig- 
nal. Now, in their consternation, they dashed 
themselves confusedly against the doors and 
windows, in order to escape the more quickly. 
But the time was past; they all remained firmly 
hung to the windows and doors through which 
they had sought egress. The priest who came 
next morning to read the office for the dead, 
dared not cross the threshold of the church, 
which remained always thus, with the monéters 
fastened to their place. All this, somehow, Tho- 
mas Brutus felt and knew as he lay motionless 
on the ground. ; 


“Get up, get up, you lazy fellow!” cried in 
his ear the voice of Tiberius Gorobetz. ‘1 sup- 
pose you’re not as anxious for breakfast as I am, 
seeing that you devoured the whole fish last 
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night; and now you have slept till noon, with 
your head down, and your heels raised on the 
straw, after a fashion of your own?” Up got 
our philosopher, right glad to find that the sor- 
ceress of his dream was nothing but a nightmare. 





The old lady in the sheepskin looked far more 
amiable by daylight than she had done on the 
preceding night, and furnished the two travelers 
with a substantial breakfast before they resumed 
their travels. 
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GENTEEL THIEVING. 


Aut the thieves are not in Moyamensing, and 
for the very best reason in the world—it would 
not hold them. Not a quarter of the thieves are 
known—not half of them even suspected. Male 
and female, they pervade society, and carry on 
their depredations either so adroitly as to escape 
suspicion, or on so small a scale as not to be 
considered worth the trouble of exposure. Beg- 
ging pardon of the district attorney for trenching 
upon his province, we propose to turn public 
prosecutor for the moment, and bring to the 
condign justice of types, one of these classes of 
malefactors, who have so long gone unwhipt of 
justice. We mean the Genteel Thieves. 

And first, of the men. We shall make use, in 
our process, of the formula of the Code Napoleon, 
and examine the prisoner directly. 

Prisoner at the bar—attention, reader! it is to 
you we speak! Listen! Have you never been 
requested by a lady friend to get a bill exchanged, 
or a note discounted, on the ‘‘ coast,” and fibbed 
her out of fifty cents, or a dollar, or five dollars, 
in accounting to her for the proceeds? Have you 
never executed a mission for a friend, in New 
York, or London, or Paris, and overcharged a few 
dollars in the ‘‘ expenses’’—reconciling your con- 
science by assuring it, in that confidential whis- 
per, used only between a man and his conscience 
that it was ‘‘ only a quiet way of getting paid for 
your own trouble?” Have you never, in the exer- 
cise of your profession, been entrusted by your 
client with money to make certain disbursements, 
of which a neat little per sentage found its way 
into your own pocket? Have you ever been ap- 
pointed, by a friend, executor of his estate, and 
failed to make sure that you were handsomely 
rewarded, from the first proceeds, for your 
Sriendly services—whatever might become of the 
legatees? Is your conscience free from the 
charge of having, at a crowded party, left early, 
for the purpose of exchanging your seedy paletot 
or rusty hat for a new one? Have you never 
designedly forgotten to return a choice book or 
engraving, which you had herrowed from a 
friend? Do you not distinctly remember, one 
stormy day last winter, stepping into the Girard 
House and borrowing an umbrella of the clerk, 








66 just to run down to the post-office, in time for 
the New York mail”—and is not that very iden- 
tical umbrella at this moment skulking in a cor- 
ner of your library ? 

And now, after an evening at billiards, when 
you have been in “bad play,” have you never 
forgotten the exact number of games you have 
lost, and replied to the marker’s question, “six,” 
when it should have been eight?—and did you 
not quail beneath the sarcastic glance of the 
polite and politic marker, who chose to be quietly 
cheated out of three levies, rather than run the 
chance of losing a good customer? Or, forced 
to dine in a hurry at a down-town eating-house, 
do you not now and then make a point of for- 
getting the ‘extra bread” or ‘extra pickles” 
you have eaten, while rendering an account of 
your dinner to the clerk? If you are, and have 
been through life, guilty of none of these things, 
you are “‘ one man picked out of ten thousand ’’— 
Diogenes may set down his lamp and himself—his 
task is over—he has found an honest man! 

We have thus far been speaking to and of gentle- 
men—real gentlemen—of regular business habits 
and connections—whose characters are unim- 
peached, and whose credit undoubted, and to 
whom the insignificant amounts they contrive to 
pilfer, in the various ways to which we have 
alluded, must be a poor recompense for the self- 
contempt with which their conduct must inspire 
them. But there is another class of genteel 
thieves, whose depredations upon shop-keepers, 
tradesmen, and the public generally, are carried 
on systematically. Shop-keepers, landlords, and 
others, are for the most part well acquainted 
with these gentry; but the trouble and incon- 
venience of an exposure is generally so great, 
that they prefer either to submit in silence to 
their losses, or by some adroit means to make 
their unwelcome customers aware that their 
practices are known, and thus occasionally make 
them refund. A friend of ours, in the retail 
line, has given us a good deal of curious infor- 
mation on this delicate subject. Sometimes, he 
says, he finds it the easiest way to pass the affair 
off as a good joke, as he then gets paid for the 
stolen article, and all ends pleasantly. Kicking 
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a fellow out of the shop, he says, will do in some 
instances; but to do this safely, you must be 
careful in choosing your subject. There is an 
old gentleman, a family man, with daughters, 
and nephews, and nieces, who has been in the 
habit of robbing our friend for years. He never 
spends much; and for every shilling he spends, 
he will steal a dollar’s worth, if he can. ‘So 
long,” said our friend, ‘“‘as it paid to let him 
alone, I did let him alone, making a profit out of 
his connection; but when his family married, 
and settled elsewhere, I hit upon a plan for 
stopping his depredations—and this is how I do 
it: Whenever he comes in, [ fix him with my 
eye, putting my hands in my pockets, and staring 
at him point-blank, Whatever he wants, others 
serve him with, but I never take my eyes off his 
face. He can’t stand that long—he’s nearly 
done for, already—and I don’t expect to be 
plagued with him above a month longer.” 

And now for the ladies—though this we feel 
to be extremely delicate ground, and we shall go 
over it lightly. The newspapers have lately re- 
corded an instance, in Boston, of a well-dressed 
young woman being detected with fourteen pounds 
of old iron stowed away in her bosom—an offence 
which must undoubtedly have weighed heavily 
upon her! And in New York an ungallant shoe- 
maker, in trying on a pair of boots for a lady 
customer, made some discoveries not altogether 
usual to the situation, which led to the calling in 
of a policeman, who detected, hung upon hooks 
attached to her garters and the inside of her 
dress, a great variety of articles which she had 
captured in her evening’s foray—among which, 
we recollect, were several pairs of boots and 
shoes, a coil of rope, a salt mackerel, a Britannia 
ware tea-set, a mouse-trap, and other household 
utensils ‘* too tedious to mention.” 

At the dry goods stores these female thieves— 
many of them of first-rate standing and respecta- 
bitity—are so numerous and well-known, that all 
well-regulated . establishments keep a ‘ floor- 
man,” one of whose express duties it is to keep 
watch of them, to gently remind them of their 
little mistakes as they leave the counter, or to 
put the stolen articles into the bill, as circum- 
stances may seem to render most expedient. 
The same friend, who has stood behind a counter 
for over thirty years, and whose observations we 
have already quoted, has furnished us with the 
results of some of his experiences in regard to 
lady thieves, which cannot be otherwise than 
valuable :— 

‘‘When I first opened shop,” says Mr. John 
Brown, the friend alluded to, ‘I knew nothing 





about it—had never bestowed a thought upon it; 
and when one day I saw a genteel young girl 
drop her cambric handkerchief upon an article 
which I usually sold for five dollars, and, taking 
both up together, convey them to her pocket, I 
seized her unceremoniously, hauled her into the 
back room, and had a couple of the girls search 
her. They found the article upon her, and [ 
sent for a policeman and gave her in charge. 
Wasn’t I a fool? She turned out to be the 
daughter of a clergyman of one of the most 
fashionable churches. She was bailed out in no 
time—the father came down upon me with a 
charge of conspiracy—my shop-girls who had 
searched her were either frightened or bought off, 
and ran away, and I was glad to withdraw the 
charge and pretend it was alla mistake. But I 
got the reputation of a monster with all the wo- 
men; and I don’t doubt the affair cost me alto- 
gether not less than five thousand dollars in loss 
of custom. I was finally obliged to protest 
loudly my sorrow at the mistake, and lay it all 
to my having been drunk—I, who never was so 
much as tipsy in my life! 

«¢The next lady-thief who honored me with a 
visit, robbed me of a shawl worth twenty dollars, 
while purchasing some trifling articles, which 
she ordered sent home. I said nothing, but sent 
the other articles, and charged for the shawl in 
the bill. The next day, if she didn’t have the 
impudence to bring back the bill, with a female 
companion, who was present when the package 
was opened, and to tell me that there must be 
some mistake, as the shawl was not in the pack- 
age, as her ‘‘friend” could testify! I had no- 
thing to say—admitted the mistake, and she 
went away, while I lost my shawl as the price of 
this lesson. 

‘¢Soon after, Mrs. , wife of a millionaire, 
came in, and while looking over some cheap 
goods, managed to slip some very valuable lace 
collars into the wide folds of her’ open sleeves. 
When she had concluded, I invited her, under 
pretence of showing her a new and beautiful 
article, into the back room, Closing the door 
carefully, I said, ‘Madam, you are not aware of 
what you have done. I have observed that at 
times you are very abstracted in your manner. 
(I couldn’t help emphasizing the word a little.) 
Allow me to show you what you have been do- 
ing.’ With that, I caught her firmly by the arm, 
and drew forth my property. She blushed as 
red as fire, and @ eyes flashed—but recovering 
herself in an instant, she burst into a laugh, and 
cried, ‘Really, Mr. Brown, I am much obliged 
to you: who would have thought I could have 
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been so distraite! Why, really, I should have 
robbed you without knowing it!’ I bowed, said 
not a word, took my lace collars, and attended 
the lady to her carriage.” 

Lady-thief, number four, was a very wealthy 
old lady, and an inveterate pilferer. She had 
provided herself with a very large pocket, into 
which, during her frequent visits to Mr. Brown’s 
establishment, she contrived to drop numerous 
yaluable articles—not, however, without his see- 
ing and keeping an accurate account of them. 
At the end of the season, he made out her bill, 
and included all the stolen articles. She paid it 
without saying a word, but she never traded 
with him any more. 

We have room for only one more of Mr. 
Brown’s experiences. One day, a fine, hand- 
some creature came into the shop, and while 
looking over some goods and purchasing nothing, 
secreted several valuable articles—but in such 
evident trepidation as to evidently show that 
this was her first offence. Mr. Brown, who did 
not wish to expose her before the shop-girls, 
followed her out, and coming up wo her as she 
was crossing square, accosted her. She 
would have fallen to the ground, had he not 
supported her to a seat, where she fainted. 
When she revived, she immediately restored the 
property, and fell into a passion of grief and 
shame. He spoke to her kindly, and she at last 
told him her story. She was the wife of a gen- 
tleman who had led a dissipated life, and run 
through a fine propertye and who was now hid- 
ing from the officers of the law, literally without 
bread to eat. She had obtained a situation as 
governess in an aristocratic family; she had 
pawned everything for his sake that she could 
part with; and it was to supply him with the 
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I. 

Farn would I bear command, and, in my mind, 

Know that I sit in some uplifted sphere— 
Know that I hold a height above mankind, 

And truly say, none else is master here. 
Fain would I take the van of busy men, 
And live a life that none could live again. 
Time should not mar my deeds, nor render less 
Those high immortal features that express 
To every eye, without the aid of skill, 
Great logic engined with as great a will. 
Compared with this, how weak it*were and poor, 
Only to live beloved and obscure! 
What were ten thousand loves, without the dower 
Of majesty, of majesty and power! 














































means of subsistence, that she had robbed. 
Mr. Brown offered to lend her the sum she 
wanted, upon her promise to repay it on the re- 
ceipt of her salary: she accepted the loan, and 
repaid it punctually. She has since recovered 
her position—her husband has reformed—and 
she is stili one of Mr. Brown’s customers. 

But we can go no further. Nor shall we here 
more than barely allude to the various grades of 
lady-thieves, who borrow their friends’ dresses, 
shawls, collars, fans, bracelets—anything and 
everything—and under one pretext or another, 
manage to keep them; who go about newspaper 
offices, with whose editors they have struck up 
an acquaintance, and in his absence carry off 
books, magazines, stationery, concert tickets, or 
anything else they can lay their hands on; or 
who, under the guise of agents of some society, 
or some charitable mission, entice numerous 
small sums from the pockets of the credulous 
public. The whole tribe are an intolerable and 
incredible nuisance, whose perseverance and 
impudence are fully equal to their audacity. It 
is the conduct of such women as these that dis- 
graces their sex, and makes the very name of 
woman contemptible to those who have been 
made the victims of, their depredations. The 
best remedy we can think of would be to organ- 
ize by law a court composed entirely of women, 
including judge, counsel, officers and jury, be- 
fore whom these delinquents should be secretly 
tried, and punished according to the enormity 
of the offence. Meanwhile, the honest public of 
all classes, must continue to ‘suffer and be 
strong’—which is Mr, Longfellow’s version of 
‘¢ grin and bear it’’—-under the constant pecula- 
tions of the disciples of genteel thieving. 
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If. 

I wou p not often look on crowds again, 

Nor through a war of dust and glitter run, 
Nor book my name in any strife of men, 

In towered marts that spread beneath the sun, 
And blench his gold with his retorted beams. 
They have their dreams, but here are better dreams. 
Give me my life to live obscurely here— 
Thousands may know, where one may hold us dear— 
They have their spires, but here are nobler woods, i 
And sweeter music fills the solitudes r 
Of bee, and bird, and brook—and here are flowers— i 
Elms and the sward are dials of my hours; 
Then let me so on God, in nature, look, 
As the great soul of a most glorious book. 


LOVE AND LAW: 
WITH A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


‘I most have the money, sir, and so that’s 
all about it!’ said Mr. Shears; and he looked 
like a man who meant what he said. 

‘¢Of course you must, my good man, and of 
course you shall; it’s merely a question of time. 
You want the money now, and I haven’t got it. 
Now if you’d just take a bill at a short date; 
say ——” 

“Td rather not!” cried Shears, cutting him 
short (cutting being natural to Shears). ‘I 
don’t want your bill, I want my own—-settled.” 

‘*Now really you are the most unreasonable 
man, Mr. Shears! I’ve dealt with you for the 
last two years a 

‘And paid me nothing,” parenthesised the 
tailor. 

“‘T’ve introduced you to four customers.” 

**Two have cut away, one’s dead, and the 
other’s bankrupt,” said the tailor again. 

**You really ought not to speak so unfeel- 
ingly,” remonstrated his customer. ‘* How could 
the poor man help dying ?” 

‘“‘He’s only a fourth of the damage; how 
about the other three? But its no use arguing, 
Mr. Jessamine—I want my money, as I said; 
and I'll have my money, or else I'll just go to 
my lawyer’s and see what he can do.” 

‘‘Now don’t, Shears—don’t do anything of the 
kind. I'll tell you exactly what he’ll do. He’ll 
charge you six and eightpence for attending 
you, and three and sixpence for writing a 
polite note to me; then he’ll issue a writ which 
he wont serve, because I know how to prevent 
that; and he’ll charge you two or three pounds 
for that luxury. In the end, I shall pay your 
bill, and you. will pay the lawyer’s; and the one 
will be almost as heavy as the other. Take my 
advice ; draw on me for a hundred and fifty, as 
Iowe you a hundred and twenty—hand me 
over thirty pounds, and the matter’s settled.” 

It would pass our descriptive powers to 
depict the countenance of Mr. Shears when this 
unblushing proposition was made to him. He 
opened his mouth and his eyes to their widest 
extent, let his breath off with the force of 
a railway-engine whistle, sank into a seat, and 
exclaimed— 

‘* Well, ’'m blowed!” and we really think he 
must have been after the exertion. 
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Mr. Jessamine stood with his back to the fire, 
and watched him, with a benevolent and persua- 
sive smile on his countenance, playing in the 
meanwhile with the charms which dangled from 
his watch-chain. ‘ 

‘You'll do it—eh?”’ he asked, mildly and 
trustingly. 

“If I do ’m ——” Mr. Shears was choked by 
his own indignation, and rushed out of the room, 
and off to his lawyer’s. 

‘*What a brute!” soliloquized Mr. Jessamine, 
when the tailor had departed. ‘What an in- 
sensible brute! Upon my word I believe that 
the world is entirely changing. To think of a 
tailor refusing to lend you £30, when you only 
owe him £120! How dreadfully blind to his 
own interest—his interest in every sense of the 
word—for I should not mind allowing him 25 
per cent. ; and as the bill would be renewed four 
times in the year, that would just double his 
claim. Such fellows really are unfit to be 
tradesmen !” 

With this reflection Mr. Jessamine sank into 
an easy-chair, lighted a cigar, took up Bell’s 
Life, and perused a graphic sketch of the last 
‘‘mill.” Having finished this elegant and 
exciting picture of our civilization, Mr. Jessa- 
mine fell into a brown-study. It was not his 
wont to think much about anything; but at 
the present moment he had reached a decided 
monetary crisis. If Shears had been the only 
importunate creditor he possessed, his mind 
would have been very little troubled ; but Shears 
was only a unit among tens, whose joint claims 
made up a sum with four figures in it, while 
Mr. Jessamine’s available property might be 
represented by one little circle, thus—0. We say 
his available property, because he undoubtedly 
had expectations. Who has not? Did you ever 
know an extravagant man who had not wonderful 
prospects? He may have spent all his own 
money, sold his inheritance, got into debt beyond 
the means of every relative he has, and, destitute 
of talents or profession, apparently have nothing 
but the workhouse staring him in the face; 
but rely on it if you talk to him you will find 
him firmly impressed with the conviction of his 
affairs being all right some day, when his grand- 
mother’s cousin’s only son, who is an old 
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bachelor, and very rich, shall die. Certainly 
that extremely remote relative has never seen 
him, but what of that? He has no near relative 
of his own, and of course he would not leave his 
money away from his own blood—though this is 
precisely what remote relatives are doing every 
day of their lives—or deaths. However, there 
is no golden straw so slight or fragile that your 
spendthrift will not grasp at it, and hold on to it, 
and show his entire faith in its strength and 
firmness, by living and leaning on it till the 
remote relative has actually died, and bequeathed 
his fortune to some one else ; when he has serious 
thoughts of trying to upset the will, on the 
ground of insanity—the insanity consisting in 
not leaving the money to a vaurien, whom he 
never saw, and never heard any good of. 

Mr. Jessamine’s prospects depended on the 
capricious will of an old lady, his paternal 
grand-aunt. This lady could leave him a few 
thousands, and generally seemed likely to do so; 
but when any new escapade of her grand-nephew 
reached her ears, she invariably opened her 
desk, took out her will, burnt it, and made a 
new one—leaying him a legacy of £50, and the 
rest of her money to an old toady of her own 
sex, whose chief occupation consisted in collect- 
ing all the information she could concerning the 
evil deeds of Mr. Jessamine. The obnoxious 
will was preserved till the aunt was pacified— 
or on the average about two or three months— 
when that was in turn destroyed, and another in 
her nephew’s favor, duly signed and delivered. 

At the present moment, Mr. Jessamine 
strongly suspected that one of the ‘ wrong” 
wills was in force; and, therefore, superadded 
to his pecuniary troubles in the present, he had 
the fear of disinheritance in the future. Mean- 
while, he had one slight consolation; his 
respected aunt was in excellent health, so that 
he fondly hoped she would not “ go off the hooks” 
till he was restored to her favor. We will now 
give the result of Mr. Jessamine’s reflections. 

‘Tt’s a dreadful sacrifice, but I fear I must 
make it! ‘That it should come to this!’ as 
Hamlet says; but I see no other way—I must 
get married! I have long foreseen that such 
might be the miserable end to which my rash 
career was hurrying me; but I fondly hoped to 
avert the evil. It can be done no longer. 
Tailors, bootmakers, horse-dealers, wine-mer- 
chants, jewellers, and bill-discounters, all drive 
me headlong to one point—matrimony! The 
deuce is, that, so averse have I been to thus im- 
molating myself, I have never marked down an 
object. Tl be hanged if I know whom to 


ee 





marry! It seems wonderfully ridiculous that a 
fellow like me,”—here he looked in the glass, 
and seemed extremely well satisfied with the 
survey,—‘‘should not know what woman to 
take; but I positively don’t. Let me see—I 
suppose I am personally acquainted with about a 
thousand marriageable women. Out of these 
about one-tenth would have some money—that 
reduces the number to one hundred ; out of that 
one hundred, about one twentieth would have 
decent fortunes—therefore, I must know about 
five eligible women.” 

Having finished this piece of calculation, he 
proceeded to recall the names of those among 
his female friends who were reputed to have for- 
tunes; but he was puzzled to remember which 
were the really rich ones; as it is well known 
that every girl with a thousand pounds is called 
an heiress, and one with ten thousand is suspected 
of being richer than Miss Burdett Coutts. 

His meditations were interrupted by fhe 
entrance of his servant, who put into his hands 
a square-folded, blue-looking letter, fastened 
with a still wet wafer, and directed to ‘‘ Arthur 
Jessamine, Esq.,” in a round, stumpy hand- 
writing. 

*‘ Already! Shears is sharp to-day!” he ex- 
claimed, as he opened and read as follows :— 

*¢ 156 Carey Street, 17th March, 185— 

‘¢Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Thomas Shears 
to call on you for payment of £121 14s. 9d, 
Unless the same, with one guinea for my costs, 
be paid me by twelve o’clock on Thursday next, 
the 19th inst., I shall issue a writ against you for 
the same.—Yours obediently, 

‘‘Mr. A. Jessamine.” ‘‘Joun Sryies.” 

«Two days’ notice to quit, I call that!” said 
Mr. Jessamine; ‘and really I’m half inclined 
to try Boulogne air. No—that wont answer, 
and Shears knows it wont: the rascal knows I 
can’t afford to do it. I must raise the wind 
somewhere, and try in the meantime whether I 
can’t get an extension of time. That will depend 
upon what sort of fellow Styles is. Nous 
verrons.”” 

Mr. Jessamine put on a quiet waistcoat and 
a black coat, and went forth to call on the 
lawyer. 

Without being a nervous man, it is quite 
possible to feel a little want of self-possession 
when calling on a gentleman who has written 
to inform you of his legal intentions toward 
yourself. In the first place he knows you are 
hard-up—that alone makes you more or lese 
contemptible in the eyes of every one. Next 
he suspects you to be a rogue—every lawyer 
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does. And lastly, he is not to be ‘‘ bamboozled” 
as easily as ordinary mortals. Your little arts, 
your quiet flattery, your extreme puliteness, 
your assumption of a business-like air, your 
pretence to regard the thing as a trifle soon 
settled, all this is thrown away, or very nearly 
so, on ninety-nine out of every hundred solicitors 
in the Law List. 

Aware of this fact from an extensive personal 
acquaintance with the race, and from having 
paid them dozens of similar visits to the present 
one, Mr. Jessamine felt just a little trepidation 
as he pulled the lawyer’s office-bell, and the 
door opened with a click, by means of some 
mysteriously concealed wire acting on the latch. 
Groping his way to the door marked ‘ Clerk’s 
Office,” he demanded of a mealy-faced youth 
whether Mr. Styles was at home, sent in his 
name, and was ushered into that gentleman’s 
private room. 

‘‘Mr. Jessamine, eh? come to pay that 
little account I wrote about, I suppose?’ said 
Mr. Styles, who was a little bald-headed, 
brisk sort of man, all mental and bodily activity 
combined. 

‘“*Not exactly,” replied Mr. Jessamine, who 
assumed an easy air, as much as to say we quite 
understand one another, and you’re not so green 
as to suppose that I’m come to do anything of 
the sort.” 

‘‘ What then ?” asked the lawyer, abruptly. 

“T want a little further time,” said Mr. 
Jessamine. - 

‘¢ Thought so—on what grounds ?” 

‘Tm going to be married,” was the quiet 
reply. 

‘¢Thought so—all the young men that can’t 
pay their tailor’s bills are going to be married I 
find,’’ said the lawyer. 

Mr. Jessamine smiled, and looked delighted 
with the joke. The lawyer was nota bit flat- 
tered—so the shot missed. 

‘May I ask the lady’s name? Very rude, I 
fear; but you see, in a matter of business, 
politeness must be thrown aside.” 

‘‘Ahem! well, really, I don’t know that I 
can exactly—” began Jessamine, hesitating. 
Mem.:—Never hesitate when speaking to a 
lawyer; if you do, he brings in a verdict 
against your honesty without further evidence. 

‘‘Tsee,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ you have not yet 
made up your mind. So many ladies of large 
fortunes ready to have you, that you really 
don’t know which to accept. I’m right, am I 
not?” 

Jessamine burst out laughing. 





**Exactly so,” said Mr. Styles, interrupting 
the laugh as he pleased. ‘Now young gen- 
tleman, you don’t quite expect my client to 
wait till you have first found a lady of fortune 
who will have you, and then married her, do 
you?” 

‘It will not take above a week or ten days 
to settle all that,” was the quiet reply. 

‘‘Indeed!” said the lawyer, almost amazed 
(for it is not easy to surprise an attorney) at the 
man’s impudence. ‘If you’re married to a 
woman of fortune within a fortnight, Ill pay the 
debt myself,” 

** Done,” cried Jessamine, jumping up. 

‘*What do you mean ?” said old Styles. 

‘‘T mean done: if ’'m married to a woman 
of fortune within a fortnight, you settle old 
Shears’s bill—it’s a bargain, and I’m sure, as a 
gentleman, you wont try to back out of it.” 

The lawyer looked rather ashamed of himself, 
He had allowed himself to be betrayed into a 
promise that he never meant to make; but 
‘*pooh! nonsense!” thought he; I’m quite safe, 
he can’t manage it in a fortnight.” So he put 
on a contented face, repeated the promise, and 
bowed out Mr. Jessamine. 

‘¢ He’ll pay that bill,” was the satisfied remark 
of the dandy as he left Carey Street. 

¥ * * % * 

‘‘T’m very much obliged to you, sir—indeed I 
am,” said a young lady, who looked rather 
agitated and frightened, to a young man who 
had just relieved her of an impertinent ‘ gent,” 
that was following and annoying her. The 
process pursued by her protector was a very 
simple one; he first trod on the gent’s heels so 
as almost to upset him, when the little wretch 
turned round in indignation, he quietly ob- 
served— 

‘Yes, J did it; and if you don’t walk off and 
cease from annoying that young lady I'll knock 
your head off, that’s all.” There was something 
so very determined in the tone and the look 
which accompanied the speech, that the ‘ gent,” 
giving a sickly grin, and muttering a faint 
bravado, did as he was told, and walked off. 
The young lady, thus aided, stopped to thank 
her good friend, who was no other than owr good 
friend, Mr Jessamine. 

“TI hope you'll take my arm, and let me see 
youto your home; for really it is not safe for a 
young lady to walk alone in the stréets of Lon- 
don—especially at dusk,” said he. 

‘‘How shall I ever thank you sufficiently!” 
she exclaimed, in rather a romantic tone. 





‘«‘ By granting my request,”” was the reply. 
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The young lady smiled and took the proferred 
arm, while Jessamine thought himself a lucky 
fellow, for his companion was young and pretty. 

Jessamine was one of those men who have a 
superabundance of the small change of conversa- 
tion, ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
Learned ladies might pronounce him shallow; 
slow ones would think him frivolous, and be 
slightly afraid of him; dull ones would wonder 
how he could talk so incessantly; but ordinary 
specimens of the sex—dear, lively, sensible, 
impassioned, unlearned ones—always pronounc- 
ed him delightful. The one that now hung 
on his arm became quite of that opinion; she 
had never listened to so charming a talker; 
never seen a more elegant, a more handsome, 
a more distinguished looking man. Jessamine 
was fast adding another to his list of conquests, 
which was already as long as Ceesar’s. 

As for the lady herself, he soon discovered her 
to be extremely romantic, tolerably well edu- 
cated, and a degree below his own station in 
society. She was nicely dressed, however, and 
had a charming voice. Altogether Jessamine 
was well pleased, and almost regretted the ne- 
cessity which made him look only for a fortune 
of money instead of a whole treasury of charms. 

Did the lady live in the city? It was a 
strange place for so romantic a being to inhabit! 
Yet they were proceeding directly toward Tem- 
ple Bar. Jessamine was too well-bred to ask 
impertinent questions ; he consoled himself with 
thinking that time would show him the fair 
one’s abode. ‘* Why did she not take a cab, in- 
stead of dragging the poor man such a dis- 
tance?” asks a spinster of ‘a certain age, who 
thinks the incognita’s behavior scarcely proper. 
We answer, truly and faithfully, because she 
preferred a walk, with a handsome and agreeable 
young man, to a ride in a stuffy hack-cab. 
This may have been impropriety, but certainly 
it was good taste. 

They turned up Chancery Lane. 

“Gracious powers! where can she live?” 
thought Jessamine. ‘She isn’t a Jewess, or 
I might suspect her of being the daughter of 
a sheriff's officer!” He shuddered at the very 
thought. 

‘“You see in what a horrible quarter of the 
‘own I am compelled to live!” remarked the 
beauty, in a plaintive tone, apparently guessing 
his thoughts. 

“Do you live in Chancery Lane?” asked 
Jessamine, 

‘Not far from it. Is it not shocking—I, who 
love flowers and green fields, and the face of 








nature in all her beauty, to be compelled to pass 
my time in a dull, dark, smoky city like this!” 

‘“‘A caged skylark,” said Jessamine; ‘ but 
where are you going?” he asked, as they turned 
into Carey Street. 

‘‘Itis actually in ¢Ais street that I live!” she 
replied. 

‘* What number?” he inquired, anxiously. 

‘* No 156,” was the reply. 

‘* And your name—?”’ 

‘* Styles :—is it not an unpoetical one ?” 

Jessamine was staggered. He had promised 
himself the pleasure of passing a quiet evening 
with his pretty friend; of being thanked by her 
parents, and smiled on by herself—in short, 
of doing a great many things which a man 
who had to marry a woman of fortune, within a 
fortnight, should have dismissed from _ his 
thoughts altogether. But then Jessamine, like a 
good many others, had his good’ points; and 
could not keep from liking a pretty face, a 
gentle nature, and a sweet disposition, when he 
should have treated these things as so many 
‘‘springes to catch woodcocks,” and having 
nothing to do with the main point. Here were 
all his little plans scattered to the winds; he 
had been protecting, walking with, almost 
making love to the daughter of the very attorney 
that was going to serve him with a writ, unless 
he were married to a fortune by that day fort- 
night! 

They approached No. 156, and Jessamine held 
out his hand to bid farewell to his pretty com- 
panion. 

‘‘T hope you'll come in,” she said, urgently. 
‘‘Indeed, papa will be most happy to thank 
you for your kindness to his unfortunate child.” 

‘‘T need no thanks,” said Jessamine, hur- 
riedly ; but I must entreat one favor of you.” 

‘¢ What is it ?” she asked. 

‘‘That you will mention no more of this 
evening’s adventure to your father than you are 
obliged; and, above all, do not describe my 
person to him.” 

She looked surprised. 

‘¢*Qne more request; may I write to you?” 
he said. 

Beauty blushed and hung her head; but she 
was romantic, and loved mystery, and so she 
whispered ‘‘ Yes,” in a very faint tone. 

‘‘A thousand thanks? I rely entirely on both 
your promises,” cried Jessamine, and lifting his 
hat, with a graceful bow, he took leave of the 
attorney’s daughter, and hastened away from 
the detestable street. 

That evening, pretty Amy sat a long while in 
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her chamber before she could remember that it 
was time to go to bed. Her thoughts were all 
centred on one object—Mr. Arthur Jessamine. 
Never had she met any one so engaging, so 
noble-spirited, so handsome, so clever, and, 
above all, so mysterious. There was as much 
fascination in the last quality as in either of the 
others ; for Amy knew the world only through 
the medium of poems and novels—at least, the 
world she cared for. Her own domestic circle 
was limited to a busy father and a cross aunt. 
Her mother had died in her infancy; alas, for 
the child that is left to the mercy of the life- 
storm, without the aid of the only hand that can 
guide it safely through the tempest ! 

ea * * x * * 

“Tt’s perfectly ridiculous,” muttered Arthur 
Jessamine to himself, as he rose next morning, 
and lazily made his toilet, ‘‘it’s perfectly ridicu- 
lous to think that I should have tossed about my 
bed all night, with scarcely a moment of sound 
sleep ; and all from thinking and dreaming inces- 
santly of the pretty face of little Styles! Upon 
my soul, if I go on like this, I shall deserve to 
marry for love, and live on cold meat!” 

It was a fact, nevertheless. Mr. Jessamine 
had been quite unable to drive pretty Amy’s 
face out of his head. The more resolutely 
determined he was to wipe the remembrance of 
her from ‘the tablet of his memory,” the more 
perversely those dark eyes and jetty ringlets 
fixed themselves before his mind’s eye; the more 
incessantly the tones of that musical voice 
vibrated in his ears; the more entirely was he 
occupied with her picture in every way. 

He sat at breakfast, and listlessly sipped his 
coffee and played with a French roll. 

‘*Let me see—about this woman of fortune. 
There’s Jane Langley—bah! she’s so lanky. 
How different from—hang it! why can’t I think 
of something else? Stay—there’s Mary Worms- 
ley—she’s rather pretty, and anything but 
lanky; a little too plump if anything, but cer- 
tainly pretty; but then she’s so stupid! How 
charmingly that little girl did talk last evening! 
There’s Julia Craven—rather a fine girl, not 
stupid either—but too masculine for my taste; 
and then her voice! I never heard so musical 
@ voice in my life as—, Confound my folly! 
There’s Kate Trevelyan—very rich, indeed! I 
think I must call on Kate this very day! She’s 
not exactly handsome, and she stoops so awk- 
wardly. There are very few girls that walk so 
gracefully as—” he stopped abruptly, ran to a 
side table, spread his desk, took up a scented 
sheet of note-paper, and began to write :— 





“Since we parted last evening, I have thought 
of nothing else than yourself. It is rather rash to 
avow so much, but I cannot help it. I almost 
begin to think you are a witch—no, you are too 
beautiful for that—a fairy, then—who is resolved 
on plaguing me to death, by fixing my eyes, my 
heart, my brain, on an object that never but 
I am afraid I am writing nonsense, or what you 
will call such. Iam dying to see you again— 
may I? and when and where? The messenger 
who brings this is thoroughly trustworthy; he 
will arrange anything you please. 
write at once to 


Write—pray, 
ARTHUR.” 


Calling his faithful valet, he entrusted the 
letter to his care, giving him all necessary hints 
to enable him to convey the note, so that it might 
reach the hands of Amy, and no other. 

‘“*T wonder what will become of it!” he said, 
when he had fairly sent it off. ‘I never knew 
a fellow so determined on cutting the throat of 
his own schemes, than I appear to be! Instead 
of calling on Kate Trevelyan, the heiress, I am 
scribbling nonsense to Amy Styles, the penni- 
less; instead of marrying a fortune, and making 
the attorney pay a tailor’s bill, I am making love 
to his daughter, and running the risk of marry- 
ing her! Ican’t help it; if the devil has fairly 
taken me under his especial charge, he must do 
what he likes with me.” 

Bob, the faithful valet, was a clever fellow. 
He went to Carey street, and called at one of the 
public houses there, where he got into a confi- 
dential conversation with the pot-boy, touching 
No. 156 and its inhabitants, after discovering 
that No. 156 had its beer from those premises. 

‘‘Daughter pretty?” asked Bob. But this was 
only a bit of curiosity, because Bob had nothing 
to do with that matter. 

**Rayther!” was the reply; which, being ac- 
companied with a wink, meant “very.” 

“Close watched, I suppose—no followers 
allowed ?” 

«Just so.” 

“A gent I know,” (Bob would hardly have 
been forgiven if his master had heard him call 
him thus,) “wants to get a letter to her—don’t 
mind standing a sov.” 

“Tl do it,” said the pot-boy, eagerly. 

“« How do I know that?” asked sly Bob. 

“Tor bless you! I keep company with her 
maid, I do,” replied the pot-boy. 

Bob had caught the right man, and he was 
almost sorry; for he was nearly as fond of cun- 
ning as Mr. Dickens’ honored friends, the detec- 
tives. However, the matter was soon settled, the 
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letter conveyed, an answer procured, and Bob 
returned triumphantly to his master. 

Two hours later, Mr. Arthur Jessamine and 
Miss Amy Styles were walking arm-in-arm 
through the least frequented @venues of Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

‘‘Do you know, Amy—may I call you Amy ?” 

No answer, but the slightest possible pressure 
of his arm, which he returned with a squeeze 
hard enough to have made her cry. 

‘*Do you know, Amy, that I am a very poor 
man? I am afraid, too, that I am a very bad 
one.” ‘ 

‘‘Oh no, oh no!” cried Amy, hastily, and then 
blushed at her own enthusiasm. 

‘You area little angel!” exclaimed Jessamine, 
who, among all his fashionable friends, had never 
before met with a perfectly artless, naturally ro- 
mantic, and yet thoroughly frank-hearted girl. 
It was like rain falling in a desert—the desert 
was unused to it, but it drank it in not the less 
gratefully. 

“You are an angel!” he said, ‘‘ and I—it is no 
use to deceive you or myself, Amy; but I feel 
that even already J love you!” 

How the little hand trembled on his arm as he 
uttered these words! 

‘And you, Amy—you?” and he looked into 
her eyes to know how she felt. 

The eyes only glanced at him for an instant, 
but the cheeks were covered with roses, and the 
tongue uttered not a word. The eloquent silence 
told all. 

‘* Now listen, Amy: I ama poor man. I am 
more than that—I am in debt. You know what 
that is? You would not link your fortunes with 
mine, would you?” 

Again Amy said nothing, but cast one trusting 
look at him, and gave a little convulsive sob. 

“Tm a villain!” cried Jessamine; ‘*upon my 
soul, lam. Ihave no right to ask the love of 
such a creature as you are—so good, so heauti- 
ful, so noble, so trusting! But, Amy, we should 
be very poor—except what my aunt would allow 
us, (and that would be very little,) we should 
have nothing to live on. Could you endure 
poverty 2?” 

“I fear nothing,” said Amy, speaking for the 
first time. Jessamine was more enraptured than 
ever, 

‘Your father would never consent to our union, 
Amy 7 

“Why not?” 

Jessamine told her the whole history of his 
interview with her father, which startled her 

greatly. 
9 





‘‘No—he would not consent,” she said, after a 
pause. 

‘¢ And would you—could you—?” he began. 

‘‘T am yours—what you ask, that shall I do,” 
said Amy, in faint, but firm tones. 

We should not think it fair to say how Arthur 
Jessamine responded to these words, but content 
ourselyes with remarking that there was not a 
soul in sight of them, and bonnets are worn con- 
veniently off the head, now-a-days. 

When Arthur Jessamine returned home that 
evening, and recalled the events of the day, he 
was rather at a loss to realize the idea that he 
had sworn to love and marry the penniless 
daughter of a hostile attorney—he who had 
only known her a day, and who accounted him- 
self one of the most insensible and cold-blooded 
of mortals. And with such an opinion of him- 
self, he might have lived and died, but for an 
accident, Believe it, good reader, there are 
many of us whose hearts are like tinder, though 
the spark may never chance to fall, that is to set 
them alight—and we think they are incapable of 
warmth ! 

We are not writing a noyel, and so have,neither 
the inclination nor the time to linger over our 
story. We must therefore pass over the next ten 
days, though they were crowded with incidents 
to the lovers, and hasten to conduct our readers 
to a little sea-side place on the Welsh coast, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Jessamine sat on the 
beach the morning after their wedding-day. 
They had not run away to Gretna Green—a 
clumsy contrivance of our ancestors—seldom 
resorted to by the present generation. Their 
bans had been duly published (or muttered) in 
the church of the parish, in which Arthur re- 
sided. In that same church they had been pri- 
vately married, at ten in the morning, and had 
started off in a hack-cab to the railway station, 
with only a necessary supply of clothing for their 
luggage. 

‘‘ Amy, do you repent?” 

Amy nestled close to her husband, linked her 
arm more closely in his, and glanced with loving 
reproach into his face. 

**Do you?” she asked. 

‘¢ No—no—I never knew, never guessed what 
happiness was, till now!” 

Amy’s eyes filled with tears—tears of overflow- 
ing joy. 

‘You wrote to your father—J must do so now. 
The sooner the better—don’t you think so?” 

She made no opposition; so they sauntered to 
the little hotel where they lodged, and he wrote 
‘as follows :— 
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‘‘Srm—Your daughter will have told you of 
the step we have taken. As a man of the world, 
you will, of course, condemn it; but if you will 
believe the oath of a libertine, I swear to you to 
do all in my power to prevent Aer from ever re- 
penting it. We are both penniless; but I have 
hope and trust, such as I never felt before, that 
I shall yet live to place your daughter in the 
position she deserves to occupy. My aunt, I am 
sure, will assist us; and, while I do not now ask 
for your aid, I trust the day will come when you 
will not refuse us your favor. Iam, etc., 

‘* ARTHUR JESSAMINE.” 


The letter was sealed and posted. 

‘¢ Arthur, how much are you in debt?” 

‘One thousand one hundred and twenty 
pounds, dear!” replied Arthur, with a terrible 
sigh. 

«« How much was the tailor’s bill?” asked Amy. 

‘¢ About one hundred and twenty; but why do 
you ask, little curiosity?” 

‘¢ That reduces it to one thousand, then,” said 
Amy, unheeding his remark. 

«* How so ?” 

«¢ Because papa must pay ‘that bill.” 

“Why? You don’t understand; he was only 
to pay it in case I married within a fortnight a 
woman of fortune.” 

‘Just so,” said Amy, with a little knowing 
smile; ‘‘am not I one?” 

‘¢You are something ten thousand times bet- 
ter!” cried he, rapturously. 

«¢ Shall you love me less for having ten thou- 
sand pounds?” asked Amy. 





‘© What?” 

‘*Look at that,” said Amy, producing from 
her dressing-case a paper which the perfectly 
astounded Arthur perceived to be a bank receipt 
for £10,000 Consof@, standing in the name of 
Amy Styles. 

‘‘Amy!” he cried; he could say no more for 
surprise and bewilderment. 

‘“‘No one has made us a wedding present, 
Arthur dear; but J make you that one. The 
money was mine, and it is now yours. Forgive 
me for concealing the possession of it till now— 
now that I know how truly you love me for 
myself alone.” 

We cannot describe the scene that followed; 
the reader must imagine it, and will draw the 
moral also. The first thoroughly disinterested 
act that Arthur Jessamine did, brought him a 
higher reward than all the cleverness and cun- 
ning could ever have procured him—a fond, 
loving, beautiful and trusting woman for his wife, 
and a fortune that made him independent of the 
world. 

It is but fair to add that old Styles was not 
long obdurate, and never had cause to regret 
his leniency in forgiving the runaway match. 
What troubled him more than all was the fact of 
his own hastiness having led him into a rash 
promise, and left him to pay Arthur’s tailor’s 
bill. 

The venerable aunt is gathered to her grand- 
mothers; and, as Arthur never went astray 
after marriage, she died with one of the “ right” 
wills in force, and her grand-nephew inherited 
fifteen thousand pounds. 


MOSELLE. 


Wuenre rolls in silent strength the Rhine, 
’Neath Ehrenbreitstein’s martial steeps, 
A gentler stream ’mid groves of vine 
To join its kingly current sweeps: 
From smiling plains of sunny France, 
By flowery mead and wooded dell, 
And fields where erst oft gleam’d the lance, 
Sparkles and winds the blue Moselle. 


I saw the hills of far Lorraine 
Rise o’er these scenes of fruits and flowers, 
As evening deepen’d, and the strain: 
Of music stirr’d the rustic bowers 
To dance, and song, and careless play, 
While rosy lips and bright eyes tell 
That hearts as innocent as gay 
Love the green banks of soft Moselle. 





The flowers bright blossom’d; clusters blue 
Festoon’d the vines that crown the wave; 
But, though thus rich the varied view, 
*T was memory all its sweetness gave; 
For one who dwells by shady streams, 
In that green isle I love so well, 
Thinks not her presence throngs the dreams 
That gild the waves of fair Moselle. 


Adieu, dear stream! I ne’er may gaze 
Upon thy glancing waters more; 

Yet tranquil thoughts like summer haze 
Shall ever gather round thy shore ; 

And though around my struggling bark, 
Life’s storms should frown and surges swell, 

One scene no gloom can tinge with dark— 
Thy vine-wreath’d bosom—calm Moselle. 
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THE PERI AND THE FAIRY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Dear children, if you die, let no false sprite 
Allure your spirits from their home of light. 
Thus taught me an old hermit long ago :— 
Some angels, saved from the eternal woe, 
Less guilty than their arch angelic prince, 
Sprites of air, earth or water—ever since 
Await the coming of the Lord from Heaven 
Of these, from God’s bright legionary driven, 
Some speak with cherub voice ; but trust them not! 
Banished away a thousand years from glory 
They would betray you into purgatory ! 
You need not ask me how or whence I got 
The tale I shall relate: ’tis very old, 
And I shall tell it as I heard it told. 


THE PERI. 


Where goest thou, small spirit? stay, listen to me! 
My palace of beauty is open for thee. 

Come! look not for Heaven—’tis a difficult way— 

New-born and just dead, thou wilt wander astray ! 


Thou mayest sport mid the flowers and fruitage of gold 

In my gardens of pleasure, young spritee! and behold 

From my bower thy sweet mother lamenting dis- 
tressed 

O’er a cradle yot warm with thy innocent rest. 


I am fairest of Peris—my sisters rule o’er 

The realms of the Orient ; among them I soar, 

As shines among flowerets the flower that is sought, 

When the heart goes astray in Love’s passionate 
thought. 


A turban of silk is encircling my head, 

And my bracelets are rubies of exquisite red. 
Three eyes, all a-flame, gleam incessantly bright 
On each fine purple wing, as I wave it in flight. 


My form is more white than a sail far at sea; 

But no paleness it knows; and where’er it may be, 
Like the light of a star it is luminous there— 

Like the breath of a flower ’tis perfuming the air. 


THE FAIRY. 

I am the Fairy, my beautiful sprite, 
And the lovely reign is mine 

Where, red and bright, the sun from his height, 
Sinks to the warm blue brine. 

I love the west, which pays homage to me; 
And its vapors, lightly rolled, 

I touch, as they flee through the upper sea, 
And tinge their edges with gold. 

And my magic halls, red, purple and dun, 

I build in the clouds of the setting sun. 


The light shines through my wings of blue, 
To the sylph’s enchanted gaze ; 

While over me seem to wave in the beam 
Two tremulous silver rays. 


And my hand is clear, of the tint of the rose, 
And my breath is the odorous air, 

That sighs thro’ the fields at the evening’s close, 
And a star seems set in my hair; 

And songs and smiles for ever entwine 

Their spells on this magical mouth of mine. 


And I have grottoes of rarest shells," 
And tents of the boughs of trees; 

And I rustle the leaves and raise the swells 
On the bosom of sunny seas. 

Then follow my flight and I’ll show thee, sprite, 
Where the wandering cloud goes home; 

And the small bright springs first leap to the light— 
Come, sweet companion, come! 

Wander with me and I’ll teach to thee 

The talk of the birds in the greenwood tree! 


THE PERI. 

Mine is the Orient, where the Sun appears 
All glorious, like a Caliph in his tent; 
Or, thro’ the pure broad azure he careers 
Like a gold ship on regal message sent, 

Bearing an emir to the harmonies 
Of sacred flutes athwart the azure seas. 


All gifts are showered around the eastern zone: 
In other climes where happy fruits arise, 
The bitter, too, abound, but God looks on 
His ancient Asia with propitious eyes, 
And there, around, more flowers to earth are given, 
More pearls unto the wave, more stars to Heaven 


I reign from the hoar catacombs that, formed 
Like mountains, are but sepulchres, away 
To that long wall, by nations vainly stormed, 

Which, as a belt encircling old Cathay, 
Holds a vast empire in its winding girth, 
A world unknown within the bounds of earth. 


I have vast cities, famed on every shore : 
Warlike Damascus, royal Ispahan, 
Cachmere, Golconda, flowery Lahore, 
Bagdad, in ramparts, like a mail-clad man ; 
Aleppo, whose dense murmurs on the breeze, 
Seem to the distant shepherd like the sea’s. 


Mysore is seated like a sceptred queen; 
Medina’s thousand towers, all spired and blent 

With gay Kiosques and golden arrows keen, 
Seem like the cohort of an armament 

Camped on the plain, while from afar appears 

O’er lofty tents the glittering of its spears. 


Thebes standing yet, seems, on the desert sands, 
To wait its people absent since the dawn; 
Madras, a double-city, broadly stands ; 
Afar, unrivaled Delhi towers alone, 
Where, turret-crowned, twelve elephants can march 





Abreast beneath its gate’s triumphal arch. 
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Fair child! among such marvels fly with me, 
Come o’er the roofs, with flowers and garlands gay, 
To the swarth Arab’s roving camp, and see 
The Bayaderes dance round at close of day, 
And the tired dromedaries, at the brink 
Of the cool desert spring, stoop down to drink. 


With fig-trees and thick sycamores o’erspread, 
The Moorish minaret’s pewter dome upswells, 

And mother-o’-pearl pagodas roofed with red ; 
And porcelain towers, with all their gilded bells, 

And, in the gay, blue junks, a palankeen 

Of purple, with its curtain’s silvery sheen. 


I’ll part, for thee, the platan-leaves that shade 
The bathing young sultana, dreamy-bright— 
We'll go to cheer the too-desponding maid, 
That fears that she is forgot, and opes at night 
The door, to hear that voice upon the breeze— 
To her far sweeter than the bengali’s.* 


Once, in the Hast, earth’s paradise was set, 
And Spring perennial strews, with lavish hand, 
Our garden-hemisphere with roses yet. 
Joy lives forever in our happy land: 
Thou who art mourning, follow us and see; 
Seek Heaven no more—an Eden waits for thee! 


THE FAIRY. 
My happy country is the nebulous West— 
There soars the white cloud, on its lofty quest, 
With vapory aspect changeful; and full oft 
Some lone one, glad or grieving, who, by fits, 
Pursues a dream, or mourns a shadow, sits 
Watching its slow bright passage far aloft. 


There is a charm for grief in mists, that wreathe 
The hills, ascending from the lake beneath; 

In mountains, where stern winter seems to stay 
Forever ; in the star, like lonely hope, 
That blends its dawning in the azure cope 

With the soft cadence of declining day. 


Our shadowy skies will please thee, Heaven-removed, 
And mourning for thy mother, child beloved ; 
The sigh of brooks, the valley’s echoes gay, 
The forest voices blending with the breeze, 
Will give the vagueness of the harmonies, 
That rocked thy cradled slumber yesterday. 


Shun the horizon’s tamely blue; behold, 
Mists, vapors, thunder-clouds, sublimely rolled, 
Temper the sunbeams in our varied heaven— 
While to the gazer’s eye their shadowy forms 
Assume the shape of billows roused by storms, 
Up from some world unknown, impetuous driven. 


* The bengali is an Indian singing bird. 





—<——~ 


On our rough brine the wind exalts for me 
The thundering tubes columnar, air and sea; 
My songs can stay the storm in its career; 
And, for my feet with liquid gold besprent, 
The Rainbow sets its glorious archway bent 
From cataracts of crystal tumbling sheer. 


Mine are the Alhambra’s Moorish porticoes 

And that sea-grotto, with its basalt rows 
Of pillars, where the waves of Staffa roar. 

I aid the fisher, king of wintry seas, 

To build the smoky shelter from the breeze , 
Upon the site of Fingal’s halls of yore. 


? 


Startling the night with counterfeited morn, 
There, at my voice, a ruddy meteor borne, 

In crossing flames vaults all the Northern arr; 
The hunter stands upon his rock afar, 
And fancies he beholds a blazing star 

Bathing in ocean all its fiery hair. 


Come, infant sprite, and see my sisters gay, 
People with merry wisps, the grave abbaye; 

My dwarfs shall serve thee and my giants grim; 
Come, wind thy horn upon some trackless height, 
To guide the viewless dogs that, thro’ the night, 

Pursue the chace along the forest dim. 


Thoun’lt see, in feudal hall, the baron bold, 
Loosen the sandals poor of pilgrim old ; 

And, on stern walls the blazoned heraldries, 
And for her handsome page, in accents faint, 
A lady, praying, lone, her patron-saint 

Stained on the window-glass, in golden dyes. 


*Tis we who thro’ the Gothic churches go, 
And to the fitful breezes, loud or low, 

Open the sounding naves; when pale moonlight 
Silvers the leaves, the shepherd sees our band 
Dance to a mystic measure, hand in hand, 

Round hamlet belfries, with fantastic flight. 


What soft enchantments in the West are met! 
Heaven is too far; thy wing is weak-—forget 
That steep and weary voyage, far from earth ; 
Around our rudest ground, there is a spell ; 
The stranger deems the region where we dwell, 
Far sweeter than the country of his birth ! 


The little sprite, with less reluctant ear, 

Heard the fallacious summons—almost won. 
Earth has such charms to win the spirit here. 
Sudden he vanished in the upward sphere ; 

He caught a glimpse of Heaven, and he was gone! 











1€ . 





[Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1855, by ABRauam H, Sex, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 





THE WIGWAM IN THE WILDERNESS; 
OR, KY SLY AND HIS COMPANYE. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


Continued from page 12. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ye Companye parteth Companye—It buildeth ye wig- 
wamme—Fredde Somertonne whileth away a wette 
daye, tellinge ‘‘ Howe hee raisedde ye winde in ye 
Islande of Elye!”? 

To say that the companye slept soundly, and 
were troubled by no nightly visions, after “Ky 
Sly’s droll narration of the parti-colored nuptials 
and the discomfiture of the doughty Dolittle, is to 
say, merely, that they slept on hemlock tips, in 
« shanty overhung with pine boughs, fragrant 
with aromatic perfumes from the resinous cedar 
branches, which snapped and crackled at their 
feet, now flashing out into a fitful blaze, now 
wreathing odoriferous clouds around, as sweet as 
those which entranced wandering Ulysses’ soul 
in the magic grotto of Calypso. 

To say that they arose from their lowly beds 
refreshed and strong as giants about to run their 
course, is to say only that they started from their 
slumbers at the stentorian whoop of Sly, rever- 
berating through the long-drawn forest aisles, 
long before the earliest village chanticleer, where 
villages and clearings are, had saluted the first 
paly streaks of dawn. The sky was still dark 
overhead, so much so, that the feathery branches 
of the tall evergreens, which tossed and sighed 
in the incense-laden breeze above their heads, 
presented to the eye only a solid vault of black- 
ness, unrelieved by the brilliant ground-work of 
4 morning sky, and checkered only by the ruddy 
gleams, which flickered fitfully upward from the 
watch-fire, tinging the deep verdure with a 
brighter green, and gilding the russet boughs, till 
they glanced like that magic spray revealed to 
‘Eneas by the voice of the Cumean sibyl among 
the black oak-shadows of the Avernian grove. 
To the eastward, however, where one of the long 
vaults of the pine-wood opened on the lake-shore, 
and gave a glimpse of the distant horizon, a faint 
yellowish lustre was creeping up the blue vault, 
converting its deep cserulean hue into a greenish, 
transparent tint, like that of the pale aqua-marine. 

One solitary owl, of all the tribe which had made 
the haunted woods resound their melancholy min- 
strelsy, during the earlier watches of the night, 





was wailing, far away, in some hollow dingle of 
the hills, whither that faint precursor of the 
morning had not yet penetrated. The long pro- 
tracted howl of the gaunt wolf, which had, once 
and again, come sweeping to the hunter’s ears 
on the wings of the night-wind, from the distant 
heights of Tahawus, the Indian ‘‘mount of thun- 
der,” was heard no longer; but, in lieu of these, 
the mournful, quavering cry of the awakened 
loon swelled up from the lake, and the lively 
twitter of a few matutinal phebe birds and small 
wood-wrens, arousing from their slumbers and 
calling to their mates among the pine-leaves, began 
to be heard above the drowsy hum of the night 
insects, and the diminished din, which the katy- 
dids, those shrill cicade of America, had con- 
tinued until now, while revelling over their pure 
potations of the cold night dew. 

Then, as the east lightened more and more, and 
the edges of the thin clouds, floating high in the 
pure atmosphere above the limpid lake, began 
to assume an amber tinge, to brighten into living 
gold, and then to blush rosy red, the liquid notes 
of the wood-thrush might be heard rising sweet 
and mellow from every shrubby brake, and the 
sharp, saucy chirrup of the American robin rang 
merrily among the tree topc. 

Once or twice, during the early, gray gloam- 
ing, while, after the refreshing bath in the clear 
ice-cold waters of the lake and the brief forest 
toilet, the woodmen were employed about their 
camp, each at his own alloted labor, a singular 
and inexplicable sound came surging over them 
in mid-air, without their being able to discover 
or even conjecture its cause. It was not the fit- 
ful voice of the breeze, which sometimes roars 
like @ distant cataract among the billowy tree- 
tops; it was not the far sound of falling waters ; 
it was not the gathering of a storm among the 
hills; it was not, once again, that strange, mys- 
terious noise, unutterable, indescribable, which 
is, at times, heard by the wandering trapper or 
wild hunter among the mighty Adirondacks, 
smiting his secret soul with supernatural horror, 
and which has gained for one spot in those stern 
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solitudes, the strange appellation of the ‘* Whoop- 
ing Hollow,” supposed, as it is by many persons, 
to be referable to subterranean agencies of 
fire or water, or to the escape of pent-up gases, 
which may not unnaturally be deemed to exist 
in these mineral and confessedly volcanic regions. 
It was a peculiar, soft, rushing or whizzing 
sound, which would rise, as it were, out of the 
distance and silence, sweep rapidly over their 
heads, far, it would seem, above the loftiest of 
the pine-tops, and passing over, die away again, 
until the forests were once more hushed, unless 
for their own peculiar music. Intervals would 
ensue of some ten or fifteen minntes, and then 
that fleeting stream of sound would recommence, 
grow louder and louder, till it overpowered the 
songs of the birds and the sough of the west- 
wind, and then decrease and vanish. 

Fred Somerton was the first who noticed it, 
and called our attention to this singular, harmo- 
nious noise— 

‘Tt is Walter Scott, I think,” said he, after 
he had fixed our observation, ‘* who has pointed 
out, that there is nothing in nature so like to 
what one imagines of the cry of an Ossianic 
spirit, as the low wailing sigh which succeeds 
the lull in wild, gusty weather, when ‘rocking 
winds are piping loud;’ but, if he could hear 
this sighing rush through the dark skies, like 
the flight of vast aérial armies, he would, I can 
almost swear, have discerned in it the unnum- 
bered flap of ghostly vans, the swift resounding 
march of those ‘millions of spiritual creatures,’ 
which ‘ walk the earth unseen,’ during the hours 
of darkness, fleeting to their dim dwelling-places 
before the unwelcome advent of Heaven’s blessed 
light. What can it be, Frank Forester? You 
are the more knowing of us three, in the sounds 
and sights of the wilderness; though I suppose 
there are a precious lot of both, for which, you 
would find yourself hard enough put to it, if you 
were called to account.” 

‘*A precious lot, indeed,” replied Frank, ‘‘and 
this, most assuredly, is one of them. I should 
have said it was the wind in the leaves, if there 
were breeze enough to make it, or if it were, in 
anywise, continuous; or the sound of a torrent, 
mellowed by distance, if it were steady,or if 
there were any torrent, tumbling down the rocks 
here-away, that we might hear, rising and falling 
with the wind; but there is not a waterfall of 
any weight, within these twenty miles.” 

‘¢ And this noise does not rise and fall with the 
wind; but either comes and goes whither it 
listeth, ike the wind, but independent of it,” 
said Alfred Armiger; ‘or, as I am almost in- 





clined to think, makes its own wind, and brings 
it with it. Hush! there it comes again. It is 
wondrous sweet and solemn.” 

But while they were listening and marvelling, 
up came, from the lake shore, whither he had 
descended, some time before, for the purpose of 
catching brook trout, for our breakfast, at the 
outlet of a small spring brook, crashing over the 
sere leaves and dry branches, which thickly car- 
peted the ground, the heavy tramp of the matter- 
of-fact, unimaginative Sly. 

‘‘Hello! boys,’ he exclaimed, while he was 
yet as far as it was possible for him to make his 
voice heard—*‘‘ what the plague are ye all abeout, 
lounging and lazing here reound the fire, when 
the pigeons is drivin’ overhead as thick and 
as black, and e’enmost as low as the big rain 
clouds, when a storm’s a brewin’? Come, git up, 
dew, good lads, and buckle to your guns, right 
away, and hurry down to the shore, so as you 
can see ’um. ‘There’s a big roost on ’um, I’! 
warrant it, a mile or two away yonder to the 
northward, and they’re a driftin’ away to the 
southward, like a thundergust. They’ll be done 
flyin’, tew, as soon as it’s well light; so ef you 
wants to git the nicest kind of a mess for dinner 
or lunch, or whatever it’s you call it, jest up 
with your shot-guns, and off. Jothe and Jack 
Hardyman, they'll take the canoe and skirt out 
into the lake, jest off the shores like, and gather 
what falls in the water.” 

‘*Pigeons! so they are, by the holy poker!” 
cried Frank, on whom the solution of the enigma 
flashed as clear as light, the moment the word 
was spoken. ‘Pigeons, and a roost, and the 
rush of their countless wings! and we, fools of 
fond fantasy, dreaming of Ossianic ghosts, 

‘Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
While ye mingle may.’ ”’ 

‘« Sperrits,” exclaimed the literal-minded Sly, 
stooping as he spoke,to one of the small liquor 
kegs—‘*‘ Sperrits! What, afore you go? Waall 
I don’t know as there be so much harm in that 
thought, nuther; for this here is a fever and 
agy kind of place, like. But, for my part, Frank, 
I’ll not mingle mine none, that’s sartain! but 
jest take it clear. Here’s whiskey, and that’s 
what you calls white, I reckon; and here’s the 
old Jamaiky sperrits, and them’s red; but what 
you means by black and ‘gray sperrits, that’s 
above my count, I reckon. Look lively, though, 
ef you will drink, for them flocks is gittin’ scarcer 
and scarcer, now, and afore long they'll have 
quit flyin’ altogether.” 
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Loud and obstreperous was the burst of merri- 
ment which hailed ’Ky Sly’s application of the 
words, and commentary on the meaning of the 
well-known quotation; and these were still re- 
newed, once and once again, at the curious 
quaint expression of the woodman’s quizzical and 
shrewd features, as, half aware that he had 
made some blunder or misapplication of what 
had been said, though utterly unaware wherein 
his blunder lay, he turned from oné to another 
of the party proffering in turn to each, in vain, 
the pannikin of ‘‘sperrits,” with which, saving 
himself alone, no one seemed at all inclined to 
grapple, until his brother Jack did him reason. 

And here, while the whole party were busily 
occupied in hunting up powder-flasks and shot- 
pouches from the corners of the shanty, in which 
they had been disposed; and taking possession 
each one of his own familiar gun, I will pause to 
observe that, with all due reverence to that great 
departed genius, the late lamented Cooper, with 
all proper respect to my friend, if I may so pre- 
sume to designate him, Mr. Hammond, whose 
delightful ‘Hills, Lakes and Forest-streams”’ 
have charmed so many readers, the musing, 
philosophical, half-sentimental, half-romantic 
woodman, moralizing wisely and pleasantly on 
the habits of all the animal kingdom, drinking 
deep lore from the pages of the great unprinted 
book of nature, learning the love of God, the 
love of his brethren, the love even of the brutes, 
which he is compelled to slay for his livelihood, 
imbued with high tastes and perceptions of the 
external beauty and the inner meaning of the 
rude, the grand, the soft, the stern, the magnifi- 
cent and the sublime of picturesque scenery, is 
to me the inhabitant of the unknown realms of 
poetic fancy, and of those realms only. No 
meditative ‘‘ Leatherstocking,” wiser in the un- 
taught lore of nature, the simple yet sublime 
philosophy of the forests, than the sagest of 
scholarly and college-bred divines, no quietly 
droll and originally perceptive ‘‘Tucker,” have 
I ever encountered, in my wanderings by moun- 
tain, morass, wildwood and lonely river. 

Many a one have I met, indeed, of whom 
it might have been spoken and spoken truly, as 
in the words of the last mentioned worthy :— 

‘Let me tell you Squire, twenty odd year in 
the Shatagee Country, and among the Adiron- 
dacks, brings a man acquainted with a good 
many curious things to talk about, and he needn’t 
tell anything but the simple truth, to get up a 
pretty tall name, for shooting, as you say, with 
something besides a rifle. Between old Pete 
Meigs and I, we never stretched the honest truth. 








Any man that went with him into the woods, 
might be sure that, strange as the story might 
be the old man told, it was gospel truth. He 
was proud of his knowledge of the ways of the 
wild animals, and the things he’d seen in the 
woods, and he was principled against deceivin’ 
the man that trusted him.’ No man ever came 
back after a tramp in the woods, that wasn’t 
wiser, and that in solid truths, than when he 
started.” 

Yes! many a rude, wild forester have I met, 
on whom your finical and superpolished man of 
cities would have looked with a cold, careless 
eye; whom your snug, indoor naturalist would, 
perhaps, have tried to elucidate, as to facts of 
natural history; but who yet had stored up a 
fund of facts, who possessed a treasury of accu- 
rate and real information as to the times, the 
seasons, the habits, the ‘‘ ways,” in a word, of 
the wild animals, that would have dismayed a 
fanciful and theorizing Buffon, but rejoiced the 
heart of a Cuvier, a Bucklard or an Audubon. 
But it is in the observation, and the certain 
knowledge of bare facts only, that I have ever 
found them rich; and neither in the applica- 
tion of those facts to theories, nor in drawing 
from them the simplest of deductions. I have 
never met a moralizer, never a theorist, never an 
enthusiast, in the pursuit even of the knowledge 
which he had pursued; never one, who could 
appreciate the utility of that knowledge, in an 
abstract sense, or understand its appreciation by 
others, as anything more than a useful adjunct 
to the arts of venery and forest-craft. “Above 
all, never have I met, in all my life, a single 
natural man unformed by culture, and untinc- 
tured by the humanities of letters, who had even 
a remote perception of that love of natural beau- 
ties, and delight in the contemplation of the 
picturesque, which so fills and captivates the 
mind of the cultivated man; and which is, I be- 
lieve, almost the surest standard of his artificial 
education. 

To the hunter of the woods, the dawning of the 
most gorgeous sunrise that ever kindled earth 
and air and water into glory, is but the morning 
of a fine autumnal, or a hot summer’s day. The 
most magnificent array of mustering storm-clouds 
is but to him the gathering of influences portend- 
ing a ‘“‘pesked stormy day;” the deep forests 
are deep forests only; lonely, perhaps, and 
prized for their loneliness, since the loneliest 
places are the chosen haunts of his quarry; but 
neither grand, nor solemn, nor speaking any 
language to his heart, beyond the mere dry mat- 
ter of fact of the case. 
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To him the most sublime of precipitous crags 
is but a plaguy, break-neck kind of place; and 
the noblest prospect over the wide expanse of 
lake and level forest, island and green savannah, 
and secondary heights, laughing in the sunlight, 
or emerging half-seen from the mist, are valued 
only in proportion to the actual extent of the 
view spread before the eye, to the accurate in- 
formation gained of the face and topography of 
the surrounding country, to the probabilities of 
its abounding with game for the hunter, or of its 
opening a wide field of mill-sites and cultivable 
champaigns to the adventurous settler, or of vast 
mineral wealth to the prospecting mineralogist— 
things utterly apart from the wild romance of 
natural scenery, which, to his uneducated taste 
and unformed capacities, are altogether as a 
sealed book. 

Of every one of this class, whom it has been 
mine to know, how shrewd, quick and observant 
soever, though dull and unpoetical the truth, it 
might with truth have been predicted in the 
words of the poet of the fells, the pure and sim- 
ple-hearted Wordsworth— 

In vain through every changeful year, 

Did nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose, by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And nothing more. 
And [ am, in some sort, inclined to the belief 
that not only a delicate and artistic culture is 
necessary to prepare the mind for the apprecia- 
tion of natural beauties, but that the admirer of 
such, in order to be a genuine and thorough 
admirer of nature, should have been, at times at 
least, a dweller amid other scenes, devoid of the 
picturesque, the sublime, and the romantic; that 
he should have known the lack of these, and 
learned to value them by the very force of con- 
trast. 

Such was not ’Ky Sly; such was not my 
old and trusty friend, Tom Draw; both knowing 
where to find the shadiest wood-bowers, the 
coldest and most sparkling sources; but know- 
ing that, in consequence of their appreciation of 
their real merits, not of their ideal beauties; 
both loving to lie softly on the thick mossy 
greensward, and both rejoicing to feel the balmy 
west wind breathe gently on their heated brows, 
but regarding neither with the artist’s eye, or 
the poet’s fancy; but having no farther praise to 
bestow on the one than this, that it came soft 
and pleasant to tired limbs and aching bones; or, 
on the other, than that it “‘smelt good, breezin’ 
up from the buckwheat, arter the late rains.” 
More than this, I have never found in the coun- 





tryman; and more than this, unless it were some 
quaint fun, scarcely considered by himself to be 
fun, that party looked not to find in the redoubt- 
able ’Ky Sly, of Slyville. 

Half an hour followed, during which the re- 
ports of the ringing shot-guns from the lake 
came full and frequent; and during which, Frank 
Forester, who found little sport in that sort of 
gunnery, known as flight shooting, and practiced 
upon animals which he never could be induced 
to regard as game, took up his gun and stole off 
into the woods in a direction whence his quick 
ear had detected a distant rolling noise, like the 
rapid beating of a muffled drum. This he had 
recognized for the drumming, as it is technically 
called, of the male bird of the ruffed grouse, 
being, like the gobbling and strutting and tail- 
spreading of the peacock and turkey, his mode 
of collecting his seraglio of hens about him. 

At the end of that space, the old tin horn, 
blown up londly from the camp-fire, recalled all 
hands; and all made their appearance laden 
with the dainties of the wilderness. Frank 
brought the drummer, whom he had shot, in the 
very act, upon his log, three plump hens, and a 
couple of the great northern or varying hares, 
which turn white in winter, and which some 
persons call wood rabbits; which had bounced 
out of their forms among the fern and briars, as 
he stole gently with an Indian foot, through the 
wood-paths, and so had fallen victims to his 
rapid aim. 

Fred Somerton and Alf Armiger were not far 
behind, bringing in literally by scores, the fat 
and tender young of the wild roost, which had 
not donned the glistening plumage of maturity, 
but were still garbed in humble gray, showing 
therein their fitness for the board of the forest 
epicures. 

But breakfast was by this time bounteously 
provided from stores ready at hand, before 
this liberal but unexpected supply. The great 
tea-kettle bubbled and over-boiled with strong, 
black tea;. the trout, broiled woodman’s fashion, 
suspended from slim twigs before the crackling 
blaze, split open and held apart by skewers of 
juniper-wood, each transfixing its morsel of fat 
pork, had cooked the sea-biscuit soft in their 
savoring drippings; a pile of great mealy potatoes, 
roasted in their jackets under the wood-ashes, 
such as would have made the cockles of an Irish- 
man’s heart rejoice, sent up volumes of steam 
from a broad platter of freshly stripped birch 
bark ; a tin pannikin filled with rich honeycombs 
from the pilfered stores of the wild bee, by the 
brisk and sweet-toothed darkey, who had found 
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out the bee-tree in his hunt after dry, light wood, 
perfumed the air around; and, to complete the 
delicate repast, Ky Sly, who always kepta bright 
look out, toward the main chance, and who, on 
his own hook, had smuggled a griddle and a bag 
of rye meal in among the stores, was tossing off 
slap-jacks in a profusion and with a skill which 
showed that he had taken not a few lessons. from 
the book of his own neat handed ‘“ Hatty.” 

With hunters’ appetites and hunters’ glee, all 
fell to the savory and wholesome messes; and 
by the time that the sun had rolled away the 
thin mists from the breast of the lake, and 
showed the whole rotundity of his great disc 
above the tops of the pine forests, which formed 
the limit of the horizon, breakfast was fully dis- 
cussed; the sable servitor was busily employed 
washing up and stowing away the utensils in our 
light barks; while the band, careless and happy 
as if they had been in deed, as they were in feeling, 
monarchs of all they surveyed, lay at their ease 
on the dry leaves, inhaling from the long pipes 
the calm consolation of the Indian weed, and 
perfecting the plans for to-morrow, and to-mor- 
mow, and to-morrow, all to be spent in freedom, 
sport and jovial exercise, 

Where no dun’s footsteps e’er intrude, 
To break the sylvan solitude. 

The welcome stock of game, which had, as if 
of its own set purpose, come into their larder, 
tully sufficient to last them for, at the least two 
days, with the help of a very moderate supply of 
the foreign delicacies, and of the trout, which 
they were sure to take by trolling, while speed- 
ing on their way, rendered it unnecessary that 
they should, as it had at the first been proposed, 
give up a whole day, before proceeding on the 
trip, toa general hunt, by separate squads, for 
the purpose of procuring game enough to subsist 
them, until they should arrive on the best shoot- 
ing grounds and choicest waters. 

So it was put to the vote and carried nem. con., 
that they should get under way forthwith, and 
sail, wind favoring, or paddle in the calms, or 
against adverse breezes, without varying a yard 
from the direct route, or turning aside to take 
the most tempting quarry, or ever pausing to 
shoot or snare such as should offer, unless it 
should throw itself directly into their way. 

It was seven and a half by ’Ky Sly’s vast tur- 
nip-shaped pocket horologe, the only thing, be 
it observed, of the watch kind in the possession 
of the party, when they pushed off into the sil- 
ver expanse of the lake. There was not a ripple 
on its surface; not a motion in the clouds, which, 


and shadow; not a quiver in the golden leaves 
of the aspens, which slept like golden trees in 
the clear depths of unfathomed water. The 
sails, therefore, were furled, our light masts 
struck, and with oar or paddle they broke the 
bright mirror, over which they sped, into ten 
thousand sparkling, many-pictured fragments, 
cheering the way as they went with many a hunt- 
ing call, and many a hunter’s chorus. 

The scenery, through which they journeyed, 
was of the most glorious; but, as they dashed 
onward with unabated speed and undiminished 
cheer, they had not the time to tarry to examine 
it, nor have I the space wherein to describe it. 

Mountain after mountain cast its huge shadow 
across the watery path; bay after bay opened 
its long-withdrawing shores, now lined with 
snow white sandy beaches, now green with 
natural savannahs and bordered with beds of 
water-lilies, now fringed with dense underwood, 
or walled with giant precipices, to their fleeting 
gaze; island after island rose from the bosom of 
the waters, revealed the depths of its forest aisles 
or woodland meads to their eyes, as they shot by 
it and again sank in the wake and vanished into 
distance. 

Long before noon, they had gone over twenty 
miles of distance, and the negro’s heavy bateau, 
heavy as compared to the light skiff and birch 
canoe, had long been left hull down in the rear, 
when the hunters’ appetites, sharpened by the 
Spartan whet of honest labor, began to tell them, 
in spite of the hearty morning meal, that the hour 
for the mid-day draught and mid-day morsel was 
approaching. 

Nor were they not prepared for this; for if 
their tardy friend of the bateau had in charge 
the more ponderous of the stores, each boat had 
its own slender apparatus, biscuit and salt and 
pork, its own flagon and the cups and hunting 
knives of its crew, and what more is wanting 
save the light-wood, the chemical match, and the 
fish, flesh, or fowl, of water, earth or air. 

Four of the pigeons had been duly plucked 
and cleansed before starting; and, just as the 
sun reached the zenith, ‘‘ the companye’’ landed 
on an islet rock, not fifty yards in diameter, con- 
spicuous for its one singularly shaped pine tree, 
resembling more the tufted stone pine of Italy, 
than the Heaven aspiring cones, erect on giant 
trunks, 

‘‘ Fit for the mast of some tall admiral,’’ 
which are peculiar to the northern forests of 
America. This spreading tree, shooting out its 
branches, almost horizontally, at some twenty 
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of the island, like a huge green umbrella; and 
under its shadow, not ungrateful during the lan- 
guid heat of the hazy Indian summer noon, there 
was speedily gathered a pile of dry drift-wood, 
which before many minutes, had blazed up into 
& quick glancing fire and subsided again into a 
pile of white-hot embers, above which the pigeons 
soon exhaled odors, sweeter to those hungry 
epicures, at least, than gales from Araby the 
blest. 

While they were grilling to a turn, Frank 
made it eight bells, and spliced the main brace, 
with a moderate p.il of the old Jamaica, duly 
tempered with the clear lake water. The whole 
halt, including the fire making, time calling, the 
cookery and consumption of the nooning, did not 
in all occupy above half an hour; but that brief 
lapse had allowed old Jotham, who had con- 
tinued all the time plying his oars with his long, 
measured stroke, to make up so much of his lee 
way, that he was in clear view at about a half 
mile’s distance, as they put out from the isle. 
One of the party instantly jumped ashore again, 
heaped a fresh pile of drift-wood on the embers, 
placed a liquor flask in a conspicuous position 
by the fire, planted a fish spear, with a red flan- 
nel shirt hung out on it for a signal, on the 
shore, and reémbarked, with a loss of two or 
three minutes to the van guard, and a gain to the 
good old darkey of a drink and a meal, which 
he would probably have hesitated to take, how- 
ever hungry, without orders. 

As they got under weigh, some one fired a 
heavy duck gun, and as the old man turned his 
head at the well-known signal, a wafture of the 
hand indicated the meaning of the notice, and 
they soon afterward saw him put in, make fast 
his bateau to the shore, and land at the extem- 
poraneous flag-staff. 

In the meantime, the canoes sped onward, 
meeting no adventure, and the hunters adhered 
strictly to their resolution not to diverge from 
the direct line, though more than once they were 
sorely tempted. 

The first time, on opening the headlands of a 
beautiful little bay margined with green savan- 
nahs, which were in their turn bordered by fea- 
thery coppices, under whose cover it would have 
been easy to creep up to leeward within easy 
gunshot, they descried a noble buck with wide- 
spreading antlers, feeding perfectly unsuspicious 
along the shore, in company with a pair of slim 
and graceful does. It was a sore temptation, 
but they had meat in plenty, and time was 
scarce, and they were strong and resisted. 
Again, when the sun was getting low, they 








saw a huge bald-headed eagle make a stoop from 
his perch, on the bare summit of a dead wea- 
ther-bleached pine, at a plump of young wood 
ducks, some thirteen or fourteen in number, 
which were about half grown, though unable to 
do more in the way of flying, than to skim along 
the surface with outstretched wings and pendant 
legs, rippling the glassy ‘surface—technically 
known as flappers; in which state of flapperhood, 
be it known to all sportsmen, epicures, and asses, 
who are neither one nor the other, they afford 
the most sport to the gunner, and most succulent 
delight to the gourmet. 

The eagle, for once, missed his stoop and lost 
his supper; the flappers scuttled away, all necks, 
wings and legs, in the wake of their anxious 
mother, into a narrow belt of wild rice, which 
waved round a projecting point of marsh, and 
were in an instant lying perdu in the safe shelter 
of the herbage. 

Thre great shadow of the discomfited eagle’s 
wings, magnified to ten times their size, as he 
soared slowly and sulkily upward to the sun, 
flitted across the rice marsh; and the woodman 
well knew that, if they chose to pole the canoe 
through the tall stalks, under the influence of 
that terror, not a skulking duck would rise from 
its covert until the bows of the light bark should 
almost touch it, and that not a bird of the plump 
could escape them. 

Fred Somerton, who was a late importation 
from old England, now on his first experiment of 
American woodcraft, and who had never seen, 
much less shot at, a live wood duck, which he 
knew, however, to be the most lovely of its tribe, 
begged hard to be allowed to have one shy at 
them; Alf Armiger puffed a large whiff of smoke 
through his nostrils, and swore that, stewed, 
with the suspicion of an onion, a whole red pep- 
per pod, a table spoon of Worcestershire sauce, 
and a gill of Jamaica, in default of port wine, 
they would not go so bad for supper; and Frank, 
who cared more for the shooting than he did for 
the eating, though he cared a good deal for both, 
partially sympathized with Fred, and would have 
ceded the point; but Sly was stately, dignified, 
inexorable; so the wood ducks were left alone 
in their glory, and the little flotilla shot on to 
the outlet of the lake, which they reached when 
the sun was about two hours high. 

This outlet is a swift, arrowy, glancing stream, 
of some thirty or forty feet in width, rushing in 
a clear volume, five or six feet deep, over & SUC- 
cession of long inclined planes of snow-white 
gravel, now and then darting in a long, swift 
shoot over a limestone shelf, worn as smooth and 
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as slippery as glass by the action of the current, 
and occasionally, though seldom, sleeping in a 
deep tranquil pool, as black as ink, with the 
white bubbles, from its last swift descent, eddy- 
ing like beads of pearl over its dark bosom. 

The distance between the upper lake, from 
which it had its issue, to the lower and far 
smaller pond of which it was the feeder, is not, 
it is probable, much above three miles in a 
direct line; but measuring all the sinuosities of 
the stream, it must have been fully thrice that 
distance. Now it was Sly’s great ambition to 
clear this defile and encamp on the lower lake 
shore that night, even if it should be necessary 
to borrow an hour or two of moonlight; and this 
for solid reasons. In the first place, this done, 
one other day’s paddling would bring them to 
their appointed place, which he described as the 
very paradise of trout fishers and gunners. In 
the second, the ground, at the outlet, was too 
wet and soft to afford a proper camping ground, 
and to a woodman’s eye, it was clear that there 
was neither hard wood nor light wood to be 
found within many hundred rods; the whole 
neck of low land, between the lakelets, being 
covered with a small growth of thick set and 
tangled white cedars. 

On, therefore, all agreeing to the necessity, 
they pushed manfully, the black evergreens over- 
canopying the whole channel of the brook, and 
suffering only a feeble twilight to enter those 
silent recesses. 

So swift, however, was the current now, that 
it was no longer necessary to use the paddles in 
order to give propulsion to the skiffs; for the 
stream unaided swept them on at the rate of, at 
least six miles the hour, and in the rapids it was 
the steerman’s duty, who alone wielded his light 
implement deftly in the stern, to check their 
way, lest they should be swept on some stony 
point, or into the stag-horned branches of some 
fallen tree, which would have impaled their light 
bows, and brought them to a disastrous stand. 

This task devolved, of course, on ’Ky Sly, 
Frank Forester, and Jack Hardyman; for, 
although Alf and Fred were sufficiently au fait 
with the paddles to keep them moving briskly 
and in time, as mere propellers, neither one of 
them was at all up to the nicety of the art of 
steering a canoe. These, therefore, in virtue of 
their greater experience, taking their positions 
in the sterns of their respective vessels, the others 
Were directed to place themselves forward, gun 
in hand, in order to take advantage of whatever 
chances might offer at duck, plover, snipe or 
bittern, all of which were said, at times to fre- 





quent the swampy margin of the outlet; with no 
other charge than to keep an occasional look-out 
for boulders, snags, or any other chance obstruc- 
tions in the channel, of which they were in- 
structed to keep the steersmen duly notified. 

And here, as they sped gayly onward, Frank’s 
canoe leading the way, Fred Somerton was 
speedily remunerated for his loss in the refusal 
of ’Ky to permit his chasse of the wood ducks ; 
for, as they rounded the very first reach of the 
whirling brook, up sprang, on swift and startled 
Wing, three of those lovely water fowl, one of 
them a superb drake in the full glory of his plu- 
mage, two of which fell, right and left, to the 
rapid discharges of his two barrels. 

Before they reached the shore of the lower 
lake, where they were to encamp, for the night, 
no less than five wood duck, five little bitterns, a 
great snow-white egret, and a dozen or two of 
plover and sandpipers of different varieties, had 
rewarded the delighted gunner’s skill and pa- 
tience. 

Arrived at their camping place, not until the 
moon was up, where they were joined, two hours 
later, by their sable-liveried henchman, the usual 
formalities of camp-pitching, fire-kindling, cook- 
ing and supping having been duly performed, 
after the tea-kettle was exhausted, and the pipes 
smoked out, the whole party were so thoroughly 
done up by the incessant labor of the day, that 
they were glad to stretch themselves on their 
bed of hemlock tips, and were in a few minutes 
buried in sleep so calm and composed that all 
the vociferous hooting of a huge Virgimian horned 
owl, who had chosen to locate himself, for the 
night, among the topmost boughs of a gigantic 
pine hard by, and who passed at least one half 
the hours in yelling out his discordant defiance 
against their watch fire, failed in the smallest 
degree to trouble their repose. 

Long before daylight, the vigilant Sly once 
again aroused them; and, after a hurried meal, 
while the skies were yet black as midnight, re- 
freshed from their healthful slumbers, they once 
more launched their barks, but this morning, 
with a fresh and favoring breeze, before which 
they spread their light sails, and careered joy- 
ously down the lake. 

It was scarcely yet broad daylight, when they 
reached its extremity, whence there were two 
ways of proceeding; one by a portage of about 
half a mile, which carried them over a bold 
strong neck or promontory, direct into the waters 
of the long lake, at the embouchure of one of the 
tributaries of which lovely sheet they proposed 
to erect their wigwam—the other, by a long de- 
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tour down the course of a sullen, stagnant, wind- 
ing watercourse, through two smaller ponds and 
their connecting links of wood creek, into the 
same lake, at a point some twenty miles dis- 
tant. 

By this roundabout course, it was necessary 
that Jothe should proceed at all events with the 
bateau, since that roomy and commodious trans- 
port was of too ponderous materials and of a 
construction far too cumbersome, to be carried 
over the crags and through the difficult wood 
roads by which they must proceed, if they deter- 
mined on the portage. 

A council was therefore called, and, pipes 
being lighted, the question was discussed Indico 
more over a good smoke; when it was decided 
that the baggage-boat should proceed by the de- 
tour and join them at the falls of the White 
Water, on the following day, Hardyman being 
detached to the aid of Jothe; while the sports- 
men, with "Ky and the lighter vessels, should 
cross the neck and strike at once into the lower 
sheet of water. 

The negro and Jack were detained, until they 
should all have got across, since their sturdy 
aid was invaluable, as many trips had to be made 
in order to bring across all the baggage, part of 
which, as the axes and provisions for a couple 
of days, had to be transferred from the bateau, 
of which they must hold themselves for a time 
independent, to the lesser boats. 

By ten of the clock, they were across the ridge, 
launched and careering under sail, dead before 
the breeze, which freshened up so much as to curl 
the lake into a succession of small white-capped 
ripples, over which they bounded gleefully, 
‘*«blessing the roughness for the speed it gave.” 

That day, they made no halt for luncheon, 
contenting themselves with a bit of biscuit and 
cold fried pork, saved from the morning’s meal; 
for they had a long day’s run before them, and 
their guide noted signs in the time, which told 
him, beyond a doubt, that there would be rain 
on the morrow, and that, therefore, no time 
must be lost in reaching their destination, and in 
preparing a wigwam, which should shelter them 
securely from the descending torrents, which his 
knowledge of the woods revealed to him before- 
hand, as clearly as though they had been written 
in a book. 

‘*In the afternoon,” I quote here from Mr. 
Hammond’s delightful and graphic description 
of the signs of a coming rain, ‘‘in the afternoon, 
a haze gathered in the air; a veil, of thinnest 
gauze, seemed to be drawn over the heavens; a 
halo surrounded the sun; the tree-frog sang 
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louder than ever; the ducklings sported more 
joyously, and all the signs, spoken of by the 
guide, became more strikingly manifest.” 

By dint of steady perseverance, sometimes ply- 
ing the paddle in aid of the sails, sometimes, 
when the puffs came too strong to suffer them 
to persist in carrying on, striking the canvas 
altogether, and trusting solely to the stout ashen 
blades, they conquered time and distance. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, they made a 
long stony point, running out far into the lake, 
and on rounding it, entered a narrow, blind- 
looking channel, among tall wild rice, water- 
lilies, and marshy plants of all kinds. Up this 
they paddled for something better than a mile 
through low marshy meadow-land; the stream, 
however, at every hundred yards’ distance be- 
coming more marked, more distinct and swifter, 
until it, at length, determined itself into a mani- 
fest and considerable river. Ata mile from its 
mouth the canoes entered the high ground, 
where its margins were clothed with tall forest 
trees of hard-wood timber; oak, hickory, and 
maple, with a few scattered chestnuts, and, here 
and there, the colossal trunk of a black-cherry 
tree. 

Another mile, and the banks became steep, 
abrupt and broken, with the gray rocks, at times, 
cropping out of the thin soil, while the hard-wood 
timber yielded to tall and thrifty evergreens, 
noble spruces, beautiful feathery hemlocks, and, 
now and again, a colossal pine, among which the 
silvery stems, the dark puce-colored sprays and 
twigs, and the golden yellow leaves of the birches, 
the white poplars and the aspens, glittered out 
in beautiful contrast and variety. 

Suddenly the gorge seemed closed before the 
face of the voyagers, by the sharp turn which 
the river made round a sheer rock of schistous 
limestone of some sixty or seventy feet in height, 
about which it swirled fiercely, at a tremendous 
speed over a shallow bottom of the same forma- 
tion; which was broken here into a succession 
of low sloping steps, down which the torrent, for 
now it was little else, rushed in a long arrowy 
rapid, with a descent of some five or six feet in 
the space of less than a hundred. 

Up this, with some expense of labor, and some 
exertion of nerves and sinews, the vessels were 
forced; another angle was turned, and they, at 
once, opened one of the most beautiful scenes 
their eyes had ever witnessed. It was a large, 
calm, circular pool or basin of more than three 
hundred yards diameter, bordered on all sides 
by a beautiful confusion of broken crags, smooth, 
yellow, sandy beaches, dense woods growing 
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almost into the waters, and barred at the upper 
end by a huge mass of shattered crags, feathered 
with birch and poplars, springing from every 
cleft and cranny in its sides, and crested, like 
the casque of a warrior, by the dense plumes of 
the dark tufted evergreens. 

Down a chasm, in this rocky wall, not above 
twenty feet in width by seventy or eighty in 
height, overcanopied by the rich hemlocks, which 
dipped their feathery branches in its snowy 
foam, plunge after plunge of clear dark green 
water, alternating with floods of cream-like 
surges, rushed with a voice of thunder—raging 
at being thus comprest into that narrow com- 
pass—the wild, impetuous river. 

One unanimous exclamation of wonder and 
pleasure burst from all lips, at the unexpected 
and romantic spectacle, which thus met their 
eyes; and ’Ky Sly pointing with his paddle to 
the descending sheet, exclaimed in a voice of 
triumph— ‘ 

‘‘Waal! ya-as. I kinder thought you'd hol- 
ler some, when you comed to see that ar’. That 
ar’s the fust fall of the ‘ White-water,’ and thar, 
near on to it, we’re to camp this here night of 
grace, fellers. So let’s git ashore. You'll have 
time enow to study the falls out, I tell you, fur 
I’m blamed ef I don’t ’blieve we'll have a storm 
will keep us housed these tew days. So bustle, 
boys, afore it comes on to us.” 

It needed, you may believe, no farther exhor- 
tation to stimulate the young men to the utmost; 
they had yet a good two hours’ of daylight left 
them, wherein to build, furnish, and secure the 
wigwam; and it is wonderful how much work 
four pair of stout and energetic arms, directed 
by a clear and comprehensive intelligence, and 
working with a will, can accomplish even in a 
shorter time. 

At about thirty yards’ distance from the edge 
of the basin, a little below the fall, there was a 
flat ledge of rock about a foot above the level of 
the water, sloping gradually upward to the 
north, when it disappeared beneath a rich deep 
vegetable mould, thickly covered with the most 
beautiful green moss that can be imagined, form- 
ing a natural carpet some twelve or fourteen feet 
in width, by a hundred or two in length, running 
immediately below the perpendicular face of a 
step or ledge of limestone rock, varying from 
two to four yards high, the flat top of which was 
again covered with the same moss, and above 


Which the hill rose in a succegsion of the same 
sort of shelves or ledges. . 
At twelve feet distance frommthe front of this 


cliff, and with the same space intervening be- 













tween them, ’Ky Sly had soon driven two stout 
forked uprights firmly into the earth, with a cross 
piece laid upon them parallel to the face of the 
rock, which was at that point about nine feet 
high, at an elevation of five feet from the ground. 

From the rock to the cross-piece a number of 
camp-poles were laid for rafters, lashed to the 
beam, at one end, with strips of birch-bark, and 
secured at the other by flat stones, heaped on the 
extremities, which rested on the ledge. These 
rafters were then covered with plates of birch- 
bark, stripped from the largest of the trees in 
the vicinity, overlapping each other like shingles, 
and secured by a few nails, which had formed 
part of the cargo, and by small slabs of the slate- 
like schistous limestone, which naturally splits 
into thin flakes, laid here and there over the 
intersections. 

This afforded a roof as secure as that of any 
slated or shingled house; and, when the two ends 
were closed by rows of thin rods reaching from 
the ground to the eaves, interwoven with spruce 
and hemlock boughs, so as to be perfectly im- 
pervious to any ordinary rain, and curtained 
without, as a farther protection, by the boat- 
sails, the party were as comfortably housed as 
they desired, and in condition to set the weather 
at defiance. 

So soon as the boats were unladen, leaving 
Fred Somerton and Alf Armiger to the neces 
sary duties of making the camp-fire, cutting hard 
wood for the night, cooking supper, and stowing 
away the traps in the wigwam, as the night had 
now fallen, Frank and ’Ky Sly stepped into the 
birch canoe, carrying their knives and rifles with 
them, in addition to a broad, flat board, set up 
perpendicularly, so as to make a sort of screen, 
in the bows, with a narrow shelf attached to the 
front, on which was secured a large wax candle, 
such as are used in carriage-lamps. 

Paddling rapidly down the stream, they soon 
reached the spot where they had observed the 
moist green savannahs on the shore, and the 
luxuriant beds of lily-pads, which bordered them, 
as they came up the river; and here, confident 
that they should not be long without finding 
venison, they lighted their candle, and stole 
along, warily and noiselessly, within the shadow 
of the shore. Nor had they far to go; for, he- 
fore they had been absent from their friends a 
single half hour, the glaring light was reflected 
from the eyes of an unhappy stag, which stood 
at gaze, in timid and foolish admiration of. the 
blazing candle. 

For a moment, his eyeballs only glittered out 
of the darkness, like two globes of living fire; 
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but, in a second'or two afterward, as the little 
bark shot up noiselessly to within twenty feet of 
the motionless animal, his curved branching 
antlers might be indistinctly made out, above 
those fatally lustrous balls; and then the whole 
of his tall and graceful form looming up, gray 
and large, against the shadows, as he stood knee- 
deep in the shoal water, among the broad lily- 
leaves. 

Then came the sharp crack of the deadly rifle; 
a gush of white smoke shut out the view, for a 
moment; and, when it cleared away, the gleam- 
ing eyes no longer reflected the candle-light, and 
no living thing was discernible, within the illu- 
minated circle. But a feeble splashing sound, 
as of something struggling with faint efforts in 
the water, and a low sobbing bleat, announced 
that the missile of death had been sped surely on 
its errand. 

The next instant, the canoe ran alongside of 
the scarcely gasping carcase, and Sly’s keen 
knife, severing the jugular, speedily extinguished 
the last relics of life, and the noble buck died 
without struggle; so mercifully mortal had been 
the wound, planted right in the centre of the 
forehead by the unerring shot. 

‘‘A beastly murder enough ;” said Frank, in 
low and almost sad soliloquy. ‘‘How men can 
call this fire-hunting sport, and pursue it for fun 
or pastime, is to me one of the mysteries that set 
all revelation at defiance. I should just as soon 
think of going into a sheep-fold and knocking 
over a fat wether, for diversion, as I should of 
going out in this sneaking, snobbish, cowardly 
fashion, for any other purpose than to get the 
meat.”’ 

‘* Waal!” responded the practical-minded ’Ky, 
‘the meat had to be got, enyways; and it be 
got neaw. So I kinder think we’ed abeout as 
well be shapin’ towards hum; for I felt a big 
drop on my face this minute, and afore twenty 
minutes we’ll have it up and deown, as sure’s you 
shot that ar’ buck; and a mighty nice, clean 
shot ’twas, tew.” 

‘‘ Nothing to brag of,” replied Frank, who had 
laid aside his rifle, without so much as reloading 
it, when Sly had hauled the animal into the boat. 
‘*It was not twenty feet away, and I could see 
the sight of my rifle, fair against the twirl of 
hair on his forehead, as clearly as he saw our 
candle. A child could have shot him as-well as I.” 

“IT carn’t say for that,” said ’Ky, dubiously. 
‘*‘There’s some children, I dar’ say, might; but 
then agen, there’s a heap more as mightn’t. 
The ball’s right through the middle of the curl, 
enyhow.” 





It now began to rain in earnest, and before 
they had made their way back to the camp, at 
the falls, both the adventurers were, as Sly ob- 
served, ‘‘a pootty consid’ble degree wetter than 
they was when they started, and the honor of 
the thing warn’t so much to be bragged of 
nuther; but the venison was fat, there was no 
gainsaying that, and seein’ as they wouldn’t 
have nothin’ else to do but eat and drink, and 
smoke and snooze, to-morrow, it was just as well 
to have the critter, anyways.” 

A mighty watch-fire was blazing gloriously, as 
they rounded the angle into the basin; and in 
the light thereof, as they passed to and fro in 
front of the ruddy glare, intent on their culinary 
cares, Fred Somerton and Alfred Armiger stood 
revealed. 

‘“‘T swow!” said ’Ky, as he saw how these 
green and inexperienced woodmen, as in the 
plenitude of his own conceited powers, he had 
loftily looked down upon them, had been em- 
ploying their spare time, ‘“‘them boys is some, 
arter all.’ 

When they saw that the rain was going to be 
a real direct downfall, with no wind to glrive it 
in this direction or in that, but a downpouring 
deluge, against which no fire could hold out, they 
had set to work on their own hook, and had cut 
four long, light, forked staddles, which they had 
planted a little wide of the four corners of the 
blaze, and got slender poles on the top of them 
for string pieces, at least ten foot from the 
ground; and upon these, by means of extempo- 
raneous, twelve foot, wooden pitch-forks, they 
had got rafters into place, and covered the whole 
with a mass of wet reeds, wild rice, moss, and 
river trash, which effectually sheltered the fire 
from the falling deluge, while the latter kept the 
green stuff so thoroughly saturated, that the 
heat could not dry it up to the point of ignition. 

When the hunters had sufficiently admired the 
genius of the kitchen builders, for so they termed 
their edifice; and when the kitchen builders had 
bestowed sufficient encomiums on the glorious 
buck, who, when divested of his leathern coat, 
promised to cut up far more wholesomely fat than 
a Wall Street millionaire, whose death is lovelier 
far than his life hath been, and fuller of promise 
to his rejoicing kinsfolk, "Ky and Frank Forester 
disembarrassed themselves of their dripping gar- 
ments, donned dry red Californian shirts and 
trowsers, and draped their plaids or blankets 
about their shoulders, and resolved to be as cozy 
as might be. Then all sat down ’round the sup- 
per-kettle, which steamed and bubbled in me 
midst, offering no inapt representation of a magi¢ 
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caldron; the two last comers themselves in no 
small degree resembling a pair of rubicund 
Samiels, if one can imagine Samiels in pairs, or 


think of them as sitting down, in cozy conference 


with Caspar and his brother foresters of the Frei- 
schutz, over a seething tea-kettle, and hissing 
rasher. As on the previous night, so soon as 
they were filled and satiate, like Homeric heroes, 
of food and drinking, like those same heroes, they 
speedily and safely bestowed themselves upon 
their hemlock beds under the blankets, not of 
Tyrian hue, and slept serene in undisturbed re- 
pose, until, above the green leaves of the forest, 

«The ladye of the light, the rosy-fingered morn 

Rose from the hills.’’ 

Then all arose, and found, as ’Ky Sly had dis- 
tinctly prophecied, that the weather was neither 
more nor less than a steady down-pour of rain, 
without a prospect of abatement, a ghost of a 
chance of pulling a trigger or casting a line on 
that day, or for all appearances, on the morrow 
either. 

After the wigwam, therefore, had been put in 
order and cleared out, the blankets rolled up, the 
hemlock couches freshened, wood cut and piled 
for the fire, the dogs fed, the breakfast cooked 
and the men fortifted, so soon as the pipes were 
replenished, it began to be asked what should 
be the order of the day, beyond listening to the 
deadened roar of the cataract, the heavy patter- 
ing of the shower upon the roof of the hut and 
among the forest leaves, and gazing out despon- 
dently upon the long lines of the descending 
rain, which fell so thick as to present a sort of 
gray veil to the eyes of the hunters, and to con- 
ceal from them, even the foilage of the trees on 
the farther shore. 

“Well,” said Frank, laughing, ‘“‘I don’t see 
that there is much for it, other than that we 
should ‘sit on the ground and tell old stories ’— 
not perhaps exactly of ‘dead kings,’ but of such 
things merry or dolorous, as have befallen any 
of us in our various peregrinations, whether in 
parts foreign or domestic. Mr. Sly gave us his 
experiences the other evening as to ‘the parti- 
colored wedding.’ Cannot some one of you boys 
come up te the scratch, with some yarn that will 
tuke the shine out of those same queer nuptials ? 
I think, Master Frederick, I’ve heard tell of a 
‘range adventure in which you bore a part, in 
the Isle of Ely, once; so, suppose you let us 
have that.” 

“Well,” answered Fred, ‘I’m agreeable, if 
you wantit. I was not the actor, only a witness; 
but it is about the coolest example of raising the 
wind, I ever heard of; and it did end in some mar- 


rying and giving in marriage, like our friend Sly’s 
yarn, though not, as in his case, personal or par- 
ticular to me the narrator. The best part of the 
whole is, that it is true to the letter, and that 
there be those living, of good repute, in the good 
city of Philadelphia, who knew the originals, and, 
an’ they list, can speak to the truth of what I 
tell.” 

** Away! with you, then, or it will be dinner- 
time before you get through.” 

‘*Aye, aye, sir. Once upon a time, as the 
story-tellers always begin, when George IV. was 
king, a lot of us junior and senior Sophs. thought 
it advisable to remain at Cambridge, as is some- 
times done by the superstudious, who intend to 
take high degrees, during the whole of the long 
vacation, lasting from the middle of May to the 
latter end of October, instead of returning home 
to our fathers’ houses, and anxious mothers, 
who, I am afraid, had in this particular instance, 
a very strong and not wholly unfounded suspi- 
cion that we were out. 

“Tt must be understood, that when young men 
stay up, as it is technically called, to read, during 
long vacation, it is expected of them to keep the 
most regular college hours, to observe the most 
stringent college rules, to eschew supper givings 
and wine parties, to be more studious, in a word, 
than in term-time, and in the strictest sense, 

‘To shun delights, and live laborious days ;’ 
this being the implied and received condition on 
which it was permitted to ‘stay up.’ 

‘*Now, it so fell out, that on this particular 
long vacation, we who had resolved on staying 
up to read, were, by no manner of means, the 
most determined reading men, in the University, 
but belonged rather to the gay set, although we 
all intended to make a dash at the honors. 

“It was not, therefore, very surprising that, 
after sticking to it very regularly for some three 
months, until the first days of September, rising 
at six, reading fourteen hours a day—” 

‘‘Readin’ fourteen hours!” exclaimed ’Ky, 
thunderstruck, at what seemed to him the auda- 
cious immensity of the falsehood. ‘Fourteen! 
Waal! I have heern some whoppers in my time, 
but sich a one as that ’ar. Fourteen! Whe-ew! 
Whar’ did the books come from? Say! Jest as 
ef you could make me believe as there be enough 
on ’em in the world arywheres.” 

‘‘Not presuming to dispute your calculation, 
as to the amount of volumes in all existing libra- 
ries,” replied Fred Somerton, quietly, ‘I shall 
beg leave to reiterate that, of reading fourteen 
hours a day, we got pretty considerably tired by 





the end of three months—” 
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“Guess you did, likely,” put in Sly, who 
clearly believed himself mystified. ‘‘1I could be- 
lieve that, anyhow.” 

«‘The rather that we limited ourselves to three 
glasses of port wine per diem, and instead of 
larking our thorough-breds across country, con- 
strained ourselves to a one hour’s constitutional 
gallop on the Trumpington Road. By the mid- 
dle of September, then we voted we had read 
enough—”’ 

«Read everything, I guess, as was to de read, 
as ever was writ, or printed, afore that time, I 
sh’d say,” interrupted ’Ky. 

‘And so, it was determined that we would 
‘stay up’ no longer, but ask for our absits and 
away! One bright September morning, when 
the sun was glancing brightly on the hoar frost, 
which spread its lightsome net-work far and wide 
over the stubble fields, from which the rich crops 
had been harvested, and over the broad green 
leaves of the turnips, when the woods were be- 
ginning to put on their red and yellow garniture 
of autumn, we got under way, and off for the 
fens of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, and 
thence into the great game preserves of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; where some of us had friends and 
relatives, and where we hoped to obtain permis- 
sion to shoot over lands swarming with hares, 
rabbits, partridges and pheasants, and inaccessi- 
ble, for the most, to the ignoble vulgar, the o7 
poliot of the University. 

‘*We set out, then, a dashing cavalcade, no 
less than four two-wheeled dog-carts, each drawn 
by two splendid well-groomed prads, driven tan- 
dem fashion, and piloted by a gay and gallant 
gownsman, perched on a driving seat as high as 
the box of the Norwich mail, which rattled up 
Bridge Street and into Jesus Lane, just as we 
set off in procession. 

‘‘ Broad-brimmed beavers, Newmarket cut-a- 
ways, blue bird’s-eye neckerchiefs, white cordu- 
roys and white-top boots, set off each dazzling 
driver; and, by the side of each, leaned back, 
with folded arms, the smallest and most jaun- 
tiest of tigers. Behind the seat of each, was 
strapped in its neat oak case, his Manton or his 
Moore, the luggage was stowed unseen in the 
well, and from the gratings of the boot, out- 
peered the sagacious faces of high-bred, racing- 
looking pointers, or silky setters, proving the 
taste and judgment of the respective owners. 

‘¢The first team was driven by your old friend, 
Harry Archer, Frank, who was the best whip, 
the prime shot, and the king of the company, 
with his Yorkshire groom, Timothy, beside him; 
a black cob, perfect in shape, style and action, 








and well up to twelve stone weight on his back 
and twelve miles an hour, in the shafts; and, on 
the lead, a superb ‘gray Orville’ thorough bred, 
that had won a king’s plate at Northallerton, and 
carried his rider across the Catterton drain brim- 
full, where it was twenty-eight feet from bank to 
bank. 

‘‘Next in place, came the hero of my tale, 
John King Hawk, a Somersetshire man, nothing 
less, not over-above tall, but ‘tight and trim, 
and light of limb,’ active, good-looking, if not 
handsome, clean-built, strong and brave, one of 
the briskest boys in the University, and among 
the best of its classical scholars. He wagoned 
a pair of strawberry roans, rare ones. Neither 
of them showed much blood, nor had any hunter 
cut about him; for their owner was better at 
tooling a team, than at sticking to the pigskin; 
but they were handsome, round built, square- 
action prads, good for eleven miles the hour, and 
groomed quite up to the mark. 

‘‘After John King draye a gigantic Scot, a 
Highlander of the Northwest Highlands, Angus 
McTavish, known in his college, solely as ‘the 
laird,’ and one of the best, if not the best, of the 
lot. 

‘‘His wheeler was a bay, sixteen-hander, 
prodigious slashing trotter, which had been, 
scarcely, defeated by the world-renowned Ameri- 
ean ‘Rattler’—his leader a vicious, lean, ewe- 
necked, chestnut mare, which Rintore had sold 
to ‘the laird,’ because he could not ride her, and 
which ‘the laird’ hung on to because no one but 
himself could drive her. 

‘*Last of the stud came I, with a blood bay 
hunting-mare in the wheel, and a jet black blood- 
colt by ‘Jerry,’ on the lead, thinking myself as 
good as the best of them. 

‘Every tandem carried its key-bugle, and 
each had, in one of its company, master or man, 
one who could make it ‘discourse most eloquent 
music.’ 

‘‘Whither we went, or what we did, it is not 
in the province of this history to relate. Suffice 
it to say, that we slew our game in the field, and 
the arch-enemy, Time, as it became true-bred 
Cantabrigians to do—that September passed, 
and October came; that pheasants succeeded to 
partridges; and, in short, that the happy vaca- 
tion-days were well nigh at an end, and term- 
time close at hand, when, on a gorgeous autumn 
evening, we came spinning along, altogether, at 
a rattling pace, some two hours before the sun 
should go down, over the capital macadamized 
road which leads by a descending plain into the 
pleasant town of March, in the Isle of Ely, three 
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good days’ drive from the famous University, 
which we were bound to reach on the third day 
thereafter, on penalty certainly of rustication, 
perhaps—since we were absent in some sort with- 
out leave either parental or academical—of ex- 
pulsion. 

‘s Wild and free-hearted, we had laid no plans, 

had kept no accounts. We had started from the 
panks of the slow Granta, each with pockets full 
of tin; we had paid our bills just as it happened, 
one to-day, one to-morrow, and no questions 
asked or references required, as the advertise- 
ments say; and no one of the party had so much 
as an idea, what any other had in reserve in 
purse or portfolio. 
_ “At about a mile distance from March, there 
is a turnpike gate, in the flat; and down wecame 
to it, all four, dashing along in high style, with 
perhaps fifty yards interposed between each 
spanking team. 

“Up to the gate, came Harry, the gray in a 
a hand gallop, the black cob in a solid, square, 
twelve mile an hour trot. 

““*Next team pays,’ shouted Harry, to the 
bowing gate-keeper, as he shot through the gate, 
not choosing to break his pace. 

‘««Next team pays,’ shouted John King Hawk, 
impudently resolved to keep the second place. 

‘“«Hoot awa, mon! ax t’ lawin o’ the last 
mon,’ cried the laird, impotent to pull up the 
vicious chestnut, whose head was well down, 
and tail well up, preparatory to a set to. 

“Up came I—‘ Six shillings if you please, sir,’ 
said the grinning pikeman. Into my pocket 
went my dexter claw, in search of change, and 
found eighteen pence. 

«What change have you got, Jack? 

“<Three half-pence, sir,’ with a knowing 
touch of his hat, replied my Jack, well known as 
the ‘cunning Cockney.’ 

“*Blow a halt, Jack,’ cried I, pulling up 
square, 

‘So the bugle sounded a halt; team after 
team pulled up, and a council of war was held, 
at the end of which it appeared that, after pay- 
ing the toll, we stood thus financially, clearly in 
a bad fix. 

‘Harry Archer, £0 0s. 0d.; Timothy, £0 Os. 3d.; 
Join King Hawk, £0 0s. Od.; boy, Peter, 
£0 Os. Od.; the laird, £0 0s. Od.; man, Donald, 
£0 Os. Od.; Ned Somers, £0 0s. Od.; Cunning 
Cockney, £0 Os. 4d. Ina word, our funds amount- 
ed to one penny sterling, from which eight hun- 
gry men, eight hungry horses, and eight hungry 
dogs were to be fed, bedded and liquored; and a 
hundred miles to be traveled in the next two days ; 
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on the pain of loss of degrees, loss of all hope of - 


serving his majesty in army or navy, in the 
church, or at the bar. No friends, no acquaint- 
ances, no banks, no hope of a loan! 

‘* «It’s no use crying; forward ho! sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,’ shouted Harry, 
and away we went, with a clash of hoofs, a rat- 
tle of wheels, and a tan-td-ta-rd-ra-ra of all the 
four key bugles, through the half-deserted 
streets of the quiet, little town of March, in the 
Isle of Ely, and up to the door of the Red Lion, 
as if we had been the owners of hundreds each, 
instead of the sum, equitably divided, of one half 
farthing sterling to each individual of the party. 

‘*Such cavaleades seldom entered March; 
and as we dashed through the streets, windows 
were thrown up, and heads, black, brown, red 
and gray, ringletted, braided, cropped and curl- 
papered were protruded by scores. As we 


reached the Red Lion, out rushed the fat land-~ 


lord, hat in hand, all broad grin; the smirking 
landlady, all genteel welcome; the pretty bar- 
maid, all fuss and flutter; the hostlers, waiters, 
even boots! all agog, and on the alert, for the 
anticipated golden harvest. 

‘¢« The first thing,’ said John King Hawk, ‘to 
be done, is to see what we can have for supper.’ 

‘«¢Anything you please, gentlemen,’ said the 
landlord. 

*¢ «Everything in season, that is,’ smirked the 
landlady. 

*¢¢And what may be your ideas of anything 
and everything, might I inquire?’ asked John 
King Hawk. 

**¢ Prime beef steak, sir; young fat chickens; 
Yorkshire ham, cold, not cut; hare and par- 
tridge, gentlemen; home-brewed ale, that I 
boast of, gentlemen; some old port, that I bought 
a bargain at Parson Vinesauf’s auction, and 
some London Particular Madeira, as my lord 
gave me, when I quit his service to set up the 
Red Lion.’ 

«© Ah! that ds something,’ said John King 
quietly; ‘well, we'll say hare soup, beef steak, 
fricasseed chickens, cold ham, partridges, roast, 
with bread sauce, all the vegetables you can 
raise—put the London Particular into cold water, 
the port—half a dozen, landlord !—to the kitchen 
fire. We'll sup at eight o’clock. Horses into 
the best stalls. Eight pounds of old hay each, a 
bran mash at sunset, two quarterns of old oats. 
Can you manage that, landlord ?” 

*< Ves, sir,’ with a profound obeisance. 

*«<¢Then,’ said John King Hawk, ‘we had bet- 
ter take a walk, I think, and look out for the 
second thing.’ 
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‘*¢And what may that be?’ asked I, some- 
thing scandalized and thunderstruck by the pro- 
ceedings. 

‘*¢To see how we can raise the wind, to pay 
for this supper; and to keep us till we can get 
back to Cambridge.’ 

«¢¢ A much harder matter than ordering sup- 
per,’ said I. 

‘¢¢Not a whit more than eating it,’ replied 
John King, ‘ fortune favors the brave.’ 

‘‘And so she did that time. For, before we 
had walked a quarter of a mile down the neat 
high street, we came to a pretty house, the best 
we had seen, with a carefully kept flower-garden 
in front, a green door and a brass knocker and 
doorplate, ‘on the latter of which was inscribed, 
in legible characters, ‘John King Hawk, M. D.’ 
‘Ring the bell.’ 

‘‘¢Fortune has favored us,’ quoth our com- 
rade, ‘and I will ring the bell. It is my cousin.’ 

‘*Suiting the action to the word, heeding no 
remonstrance—for it needs not be said that our 
John King Hawk had no cousin, in the town of 
March, in the Isle of Ely, and that he, and we 
all knew it—he did ring the bell. 

‘* The door was opened by a spruce, jovial- 
looking, bald-headed man, of forty or forty-five 
years, dressed in a broad-skirted black coat, 
drab kerseymere breeches and mahogany top 
boots, looking much surprised and a little fright- 
ened at the sudden irruption of such a lot of 
dandy cantabs. 

‘««] beg your pardon sir,’ said our John King 
Hawk, ‘is this Doctor John King Hawk ?’ 

«¢That is my name, sir,’ the M. D. made an- 
swer. 

‘¢¢And you are from Tiverton, in Somerset,’ 
said our John King. 


‘«¢ From somewhere in Somersetshire, sir, my 
family came two hundred years since.’ 

««« Allow me to take you by the hand. 
a John King Hawk, too, and from Tiverton in 
Somerset; our family have long known that a 
branch had settled somewhere in the Eastern 
counties, and-have long been in search of our 


Tam 


lost cousins. It is by the merest accident that, 
passing through your pretty town, I have by 
good luck alighted on you. I must not lose sight 
of my new cousin. You must sup with us. We 
have ordered a first-rate supper at the Red 
Lion.’ 

“At first the Doctor was surprised, and 
thought it all a hoax; then, when he was con- 








vinced that our man’s name was truly ‘John 
King Hawk,’ and that he did truly hail from 
Tiverton in Somerset, he began to debate sagely 
on coincidences, then to admit the possibility of 
cousinship; and, finally, for he was-a jolly little 
soul, he accepted our invitation to supper. 

‘‘The landlord’s supper was better than he 
had boasted it: his home-brewed ale was curious; 
his port crusty; his Madeira really particular. 
We had a glorious evening of it, and, before the 
doctor went home, the least bit in the world 
mellow, he had learned the unsatisfactory situation 
of our finances, and had from us a promise 
that all four would dine with him the next day 
early, and make an evening start for Cambridge ; 
and we had from him a ‘Please pay to Henry 
Hase or bearer fifty pounds sterling,’ in other 
words, a Bank of England flimsey for that satis- 
factory sum. There was a very pretty Marion 
Hawk, the doctor’s daughter, at dinner, and in 
after days our John King Hawk made her a wife, 
without the trouble of changing her name. The 
day but one after that, we were in Cambridge; 
saved our time; returned the other John King 
Hawk his £50 flimsey ; took our degrees in due 
time, and, what was the funniest thing in the 
whole story, it turned out at last that our John 
King Hawk and the other John King Hawk were 
cousins.” 

‘‘That’s not the drollest pint in that ’ar story, 
by a darned long shot,” interposed ’Ky Sly, 
‘‘leastways if so be, as you’ve told the story 
true.” 

‘¢What is it then!” asked Fred Somerton, a 
little dryly, for’Ky’s interruptions had in no wise 
delighted him. ‘‘ What is the drollest point then, 
if you please, Mr. Sly ?” 

‘‘That you ever paid the man back his fifty 
pounds,” responded Sly, ‘‘ef ever you did pay 
it back—but that I don’t say as I believe, for 
one.” 

Great was the discoinfiture of Fred Somerton, 
and great the rejoicing over it. 

’Ky Sly’s prediction held good as to the en- 
durance of the rain, throughout that day; but 
just before sunset, the weather slackened suffi- 
ciently to give us a chance of catching a few 
rousing, speckled trout, which took the scarlet 
Ibis fly furiously in the discolored water; and 
the sun, setting with a clear gleam in the west, 
just before he went out of sight, gave us pleasant 
auguries of a fair day and fine sport for the 
morrow. And we turned in, rejoicing. 
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EUGENE SCRIBE, THE DRAMATIST. 








For the last five-and-twenty years, London has 
been stealing its dramatic literature from Paris. 
Having made a cat’s-paw of London, the theatres 
of the United States, profiting by the larcenies, 
all translated to their hands, have scarcely repre- 
sented one drama that was not ‘taken from the 
French,” 

Now, almost all dramas ‘‘taken from the 
French,” are taken from the works of Monsieur 
Eugéne Seribe, the mest prolific, the richest, and 
the most successful of all dramatists, past and 
present. 

Augustin Eugéne Scribe was born on the 25th 
of December, 1791. His father kept a small 
linen-draper’s shop, at the corner of the rue de 
la Reynie near the rue St. Denis, at the sign of 
the ‘* Black Cat’’—for in Paris, all trades have 
signs, as in ancient times, The house and shop 
are now converted into a magnificent confection- 
ery establishment, and the present proprietor, 
fearful that the ‘‘ Black Cat,” under whose aus- 
pices the great Scribe was born, should be for- 
gotten, has put two most ferocious looking gri- 
malkins over his door. 

Scribe’s father died when he was still an 
infant; and Madame Scribe, selling out her shop 
and stock, came with her son to reside in the 
quartier St. Roch. She had been left in easy 





circumstances, and was a kind and affectionate 
person, whose sole delight appears to have been 
to spoil her only child Eugéne, whose subse- 
quent career has more than justified all her 
partiality. 

Scribe was edueated at the college or school 
of St. Barbe, which, by a singular coincidence, 
has been the school at which most of the literary 
men who have risen to distinction during the last 
fifty years, have been educated. Casimir Dela- 
vigne was Scribe’s intimate friend; but all the 
pupils of the college of St. Barbe are staunch 
friends and allies of each other. To have been 
a pupil of St. Barbe’s, is claim sufficient on any 
other pupil of the same college, in all the straits 
which beset a literary and artistic life. 

The members of the press in Paris, though 
editors may occasionally have paper squabbles 
between themselves, have a great esprit du corps, 
and are all strong allies against the general public. 
The great authors treat the very youngest of 
literary aspirants with friendship and distinction. 

Now, to be a Barbiste, was like belonging to 
an order of Free Masonry—the grand ceremony 
of which consists in an annual dinner, still held 
on the 4th of December of every year, at one of 
the great restaurants of Paris, Lemardelay. 

The ambitious mother, determined that her 
son, who had been so distinguished at college, 
should not be a linen-draper’s clerk—so she set 
him to the study of the law. 

But the future dramatist had very little taste 
for so dry an occupation, and usually, instead of 
going to the Ycole de Droit, he found himself by 
some roundabout way, at Montmorency or Ro- 
mainville, with some companions of his own age, 
as little in love with Themis as himself. 

He, however, in some way or other contrived 
to pass his examination, and was articled to an 
attorney; but, after some most ridiculous mis- 
takes, and some astounding absurdities, which 
might have furnished the foundation of a farce 
or a comedy, the lawyer made Scribe a present 
of his articles, and advised him to retire from 
the profession. 

At this critical moment, Madame Scribe died, 
leaving her son an income sufficient to allow of 
his living idle, and Scribe made good use of the 
privilege, by doing nothing all day, and by going 
to the play every night with his sworn friend 
and companion, Germain Delavigne. i 

Soon Scribe got bitten with the desire to be- 
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come a dramatist—so he and Delavigne set to 
work and concocted a vaudeville. This they took 
to the fashionable dramatist of the day, Monsieur 
Dupin, who encouraged them to put their piece 
upon the stage. 

They eagerly followed his advice; and on the 
2d of September, 1811, Scribe’s first piece, 
called the Dervis, was played, and failed. 

He immediately set to work and produced 
another, called Sancho Panza’s Island—but so 
little favor did this meet with, that it was not 
allowed to proceed to the end, and the unfortu- 
nate actor who played Sancho, was pelted with 
apples from the stage. 

Again, Scribe, nowise discouraged, tried his 
luck, and again his piece, under the title of the 
Bachelor of Salamanca, failed utterly. 

‘You must be born under an unlucky star; I 
wouldn’t try again, if I were you,” said Delavigne. 

Scribe, however, persevered; and to secure 
success, associated himself with Dupin. To- 
gether, they wrote a vaudeville called Barbanera; 
but Scribe’s ill luck prevailed over Dupin’s habit- 
ual good luck, and again he failed. . 

Scribe, who would not be defeated, now wrote 
an opera, and that, too, failed like the rest. 

‘© And yet,” said Scribe, ‘‘1I can write a play! 
[ see where I am wrong—I have followed the 
beaten track. I have put exaggerations and 
eccentricities on the stage. Let us try a little 
every-day life.” 

So, to work he went, and produced **A Night 
in the Guard-room of the National Guard’’—and 
at last, after years of fruitless labor, he attained 
his object, and was successful. 

All the songs of this piece were written by 
Casimer Delavigne, his old schoolfellow, and the 
author of two of the most successful tragedies 
of modern days—The Children of Edward IV., 
and Louis XJ. 

Scribe wrote Le Mariage Enfantin, the same 
little comedy which the Bateman children play 
under the name of ‘‘ The Young Couple.” 

Scribe was now on the high road to fame, and 
he determined that it should also be the high 
road to fortune—for he refused to sell his pieces 
at the prices offered by the managers hitherto, 
and established for himself a regular revenue 
from a per centage on each representation of the 
piece. 

He had, by this time, attained his thirtieth 
year; he wrote fast, and took with him able as- 
sociates, so that he might write still faster. 
Young aspirants for fame crowded his ante-room, 
as though he had been a king or a minister, and 
managers waited at his door, imploring a piece 





of some kind, though it were merely a vaudeville 
in one act. 

About this time, it chanced that the Duchess 
de Berri, who, all Italian as she was, preferred a 
play to an opera, went to the Gymnase, when one 
of Scribe’s comedies was given. It struck her 
fancy, and Scribe was appointed the sole drama- 
tist of this theatre, for which he wrote one hun- 
dred and fifty-two comedies and vaudevilles, 
The court patronized him, and the public idol- 
ized him. His fortune was made. But, spite of 
all this, he never neglected the free-list, and he 
engaged a person whose regular occupation, for 
which he received a stated salary, was to distri- 
bute, during the three first representations, free 
tickets, and to see that their possessors were 
seated in different parts of the house, so as to 
lead the opinion of the public. 

Scribe was very fond of remodelling the pieces 
submitted to his judgment. One day, Dupin, 
who had been forgotten by the public, in the 
whirlwind of Scribe’s success, brought him a 
piece to look over. Scribe set to work, and fan- 
cying he was merely giving a few touches, re- 
wrote it entirely. When he had finished it, he 
gave it to the Gymnase, and in a few days it was 
announced, 

Scribe invited Dupin to dinner, and then took 
him to his private box at this theatre. 

‘¢ What do you think of my piece?” said Scribe, 
after a few scenes. 

‘“‘T think it charming, delicious; but don’t 
talk, for I want to listen.” 

Scribe obeyed; and at last the curtain fell, 
and the author’s name was demanded. The 
manager, coming forward, declared the piece 
(Michel and Christina,) to be by Scribe and Dupin. 

‘What does he mean?” exclaimed Dupin. 

‘* He means what he says, and you are an un- 
natural parent, not to know your own child.” 

‘‘How should 1?” replied Dupin; ‘you have 
changed it at nurse.” 

Scribe was delighted at the trick he had played, 
and ended by persuading Dupin, as he had him- 
self, that most of the piece originated from the 
imagination of his friend. 

Scribe is no poet; and yet he has written more 
than three hundred thousand lines—a great many 
more than either Lamartine or Victor Hugo 
wrote. 

Scribe’s greatest trials have been with the mu- 
sicians. ‘Rossini, Auber, Herold, were all bad 
enough; but Meyerbeer,” said Scribe, ‘‘is enough 
to kill any man.” Without any regard to the 
dramatic situation, Meyerbeer would suddenly 
pounce upon Scribe, and say, 
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‘«In that scene, where you have made the hero 
soliloquize, I want a piece for seven voices.” 

«« For seven voices!” said Scribe. ‘‘How am 
I to bring the people together without finishing 
the opera ?” 

I don’t know, for I only write the music; but 
done it must be.” . 

Poor Scribe! down he sat; and at last, the 
seven people he had worked so hard to disperse, 
in order that they might sing solos and duets, 
were brought together, 

Meyerbeer, meantime, went on with his music, 
and Scribe triumphantly brought him the scene, 
arranged as he had desired. 

‘‘T am sorry you took so much trouble, for I 
only want two people—I have decided on a duet; 
cut out the others.” 

Poor Scribe, again! The opera of Robert le 
Diable,” made his hair turn gray. Meyerbeer 
was too much for him. 

But greater trials now awaited Scribe. The 
revolution of 1830 made him lose his patroness, 
the Duchess de Berri, and Dumas’ and Victor 
Hugo’s forcible and highly wrought dramas, 
made him lose his public. 

Scribe’s indomitable courage and perseverance, 
again came to his aid. He withdrew from the 
public for a year, and then produced his comedies 
of a higher class—all of which have been suc- 
cessful, and all of which have been translated 
into English. 

Scribe has realized, by his dramatic works, 
three millions of francs. This appears an enor- 
mous sum, but when we see that Scribe is as 
generous and charitable as he is rich, there is 
nothing to be said as to the source of his fortune. 
Many winters he has sustained as many as twenty 
or thirty families of workmen out of work, and 
assisted in the most delicate manner, authors 
without publishers or money. 

Scribe writes, even now, as much as ever, 
though he does not often put his pieces on the 
stage. He rises every morning at five, and pro- 
ceeding into his library, writes till twelve o’clock, 
when he goes to breakfast, and then receives his 
numerous visits. He has an alphabetical list of 
his pieces. In making this list, he discovered 
that three letters were wanting, that he had no 
pieces beginning with a K, a Y, or an X; so he 
forthwith proceeded to write the Kiosgue, (the 
Summer House,) for the Opera Comique; Yelva, 
for the Gymnase; and Xacarilla, for the Grand 





Opera. Then he was satisfied—there was not a 
letter of the alphabet forgotten. 

Altogether, he has written three hundred and 
forty-five pieces, besides two or three novels—in 
which he was, however, not so successful as in 
his dramatic writings. 

Scribe married, late in life, the widow of a 
liquor merchant—a lady much younger than him- 
self, renowned for her beneficence and generosity, 
and three times as rich as himself. His wife was 
desirous that he should leave off his arduous 
labors, but he persisted; and in order to concili- 
ate her, he promised her that the profits of every 
piece he produced, should be for the benefit of 
the poor. Then, she said no more. Both she 
and her husband have become a second Provi- 
dence for those around them. 

Scribe is a man of gentle and even temper. 
He has, it is true, had few things to ruffle it; nor 
has he ever known the early struggles, nay, the 
sufferings and privations, attendant on a literary 
life. He was in easy circumstances when he 
began life, and now he is surrounded by every 
luxury—frequenting the most aristocratic and 
intellectual society, during the few months he 
spends in Paris—enjoying in summer the delights 
of his magnificent country residence of Seri- 
court, in company with his amiable and gentle 
wife. 

As to his talent, many have denied it alto- 
gether, whilst others have called him a genius. 
His great fault is a want of depth and solidity, 
which scarcely allow of his works descending to 
posterity. His great art lies in the construction 
of his pieces, in his charming and natural style, 
and in the sparkling brilliancy of his dialogue. 
If he is not profoundly dramatic, he possesses a 
certain dezree of sensibility, which, though it 
may not produce any very profound emotion, yet 
often makes the tears flow softly down the cheek. 

Much of his success may certainly be attri- 
buted to his tact, and the way in which he 
adapted himself to his audience; but still, the 
real element of triumph was in his pen, and in 
his genius. 

Scribe has been the first to acknowledge it— 
for he has taken a pen for his crest, and beneath 
it has engraven this motto, which few literary 
men of any country, would be able with truth 
to do:— 

‘* Inde Fortuna et Libertas.” 
(Hence came Fortune and Independence.) 
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BY HARRIET N. BABB, 


**T po wish Sallie Curtis would not wear that 
old bonnet!” exclaimed a lady, as she entered 
the parlor of a fashionable boarding-house, which 
some half dozen families miscalled ‘ home”— 
that sweet word, which the Aeart can only apply 
to the place that shelters our own household 
band! 

‘‘Why does Miss Curtis’ bonnet troubl: you?” 
asked her husband, laughingly. 

‘‘Trouble me? indeed it does—it takes away 
all my comfort in church! It looked badly 
enough in the early part of the season, but now 
that all the ladies in the pews around them have 
such elegant new hats, Sallie and her mother do 
look most forlorn in their old straws!” 

‘‘T3 her mother’s as bad as hers?” 

“Yes; and a hundred times worse. It is 
shameful for ladies in their position to dress so 
meanly! I beg your pardon, Mrs. T , I did 
not see you,” said the last speaker, with a blush. 

‘Oh, you need not apologize to Ma, she sees 
Cousin Sallie’s hat in the same light in which 
you do, and aunt’s too!” spoke up a young lady, 
at the side of the person addressed. 

** Yes, indeed; and I am not surprised at their 
being the subject of remark. I told them it 
would be so, when I saw them fixing up their 
bonnets, (for they trimmed them themselves with 
ribbon they had in the house;) but I hoped then 
they would only be worn for a few weeks, until 
cold weather set in; but they are bent on making 
them do service during the entire winter! Such 
a foolish notion as my sister-in-law has in her 
head; because this is a hard winter, and busi- 
ness men are cramped for money, she is deter- 
mined to save a dime wherever she can, without 
causing actual suffering to herself and family! 
I am lecturing her continually on the absurdity 
of her course, but I cannot move her. I told her 
that Sallie could not possibly do without a new 
bonnet this winter, even if she did. A married 
lady, you know, may occasionally enjoy the privi- 
lege of being careless about her own dress; peo- 
ple take it for granted that in her anxiety about 
her family, she has forgotten herself; but it is 
absolutely necessary for a young lady to be 
always well dressed, and I am sure I am ashamed 
of Sallie, this winter! My Julia wouldn’t wear 
her best hat, even for ‘a hack bonnet’ ” 

‘No, that I would not!” said the young lady. 
‘‘T should be afraid of losing caste, if I did so!” 
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‘‘But I thought Mr. Curtis was a man of 
wealth!” said un intimate friend to Mrs, T——, 
in a lower tone. 

‘‘He is considered so; but now even the 
wealthiest men are embarrassed, you know. My 
husband says that one dollar, this winter, is 
worth more than tw@ were last year!” she said, 
laughing. 

‘*But you are not obliged to economize?” and 
the speaker glanced at the rich velvet, costly 
furs, and the “‘lovely hat,” in which Mrs. T—— 
was arrayed, 

‘*Me! oh, I can’t do it; and if I could, where 
would be the use of worrying and slaving myself 
to save a little here, and a little there? What 
would it all amount to, in the end? A few hun- 
dred dollars, which, if my husband is going to 
fail, could not prevent him, and which I may as 
well enjoy while I can! My sister-in-law says 
that if her husband becomes involved, it shall not 
be through any extravagance of hers; and that 
she is resolved to make no unnecessary purchases 
this winter. I represented to her that with all 
her efforts, she could not save more than a trifle, 
and that she had better give up the struggle and 
take things as they come; but her earnest answer 
was—‘ No, Elizabeth, although the sum may be 
ever so trifling, I am resolved to exercise self- 
denial, in order that I may have the satisfaction 
of feeling that I have done what I could!’ It has 
really become quite a mania with her, and Sallie 
is just like her mother. Whenever I tell her of 
anything she needs, her reply invariably is—‘I 
can do without it at present, for we wish to 
economize,’ or, ‘ we are trying to retrench.’” 

‘‘What a pity! She is such a fine-looking 
girl, when well-dressed !” 

‘‘T know it; and I am so glad you alluded to 
her dress, for I mean to tell her it has been re- 
marked upon, and I shall do my best to prevent 
her pretty face being seen again under that old 
bonnet!” 

The ladies who carried on the above conversa- 
tion, had a listener, of whom they little dreamed. 
Mr. R , & wealthy and elegant gentleman, 
who had spent several years in Europe, and had 
lately returned home, with nothing to do but to 
seek enjoyment and a wife, lay on a sofa in the 
adjoining parlor trying to read, but unconsciously 
taking in all that the ladies said. 

“So Miss T would be afraid of losing 
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caste, if she wore as old a bonnet as her cousin’s, 


would she ?” he repeated to himself, sneeringly. 
“How finely her position in society must be 
established, if so slight a thing as a straw hat 
could hurl her from her place! When will ‘our 
women have that noble independence which 
should be their birthright?” and as the voices 
died away, he lay musing for some time upon the 
old straw bonnet, and its wearer. 

Despite the eloquent way in which Mrs. T—— 
reported to her niece the remarks that had been 
made upon her old bonnet, Sallie’s pretty face 
was still seen under it at church, and on the 
street. 

‘You foolish child!” the aunt persisted, ‘‘ what 
are ten or fifteen dollars to your father, in his 
business, when he has thousands of dollars to 
pay out almost every day?” 

‘‘Very little, I know; but then the conscious- 
ness that I am trying to lighten his cares, is a 
great deal to me; and mother says that the feel- 
ing of independence, which we call forth by our 
self-denial, will be of lasting benefit to me.’’ 

“‘Pshaw! you don’t know the disadvantage it 
may prove to you! Just at an age when the 
appearance you make will have a great influence 
on your future destiny; it is all-important that 
you should look as well as possible; and what 
girl can appear well in an old bonnet ?” 

‘‘Mother, just think of it,” exclaimed Julia 
T , a few days after, ‘‘Sallie fancies she can 
go to that party in the white dress that she has 
worn, I don’t know how many times!” 

“You don’t mean to say that she has not a 
new dress for this occasion ?” 

‘So she says.” 

‘Well, then she had better stay at home, that’s 
all!” 

“So I told her, myself. I wouldn’t go into 
society in an old dress, if I never went at all, for 
I should not expect to receive the least attention! 
But let me tell you the funniest thing you ever 
heard, Ma!” continued the young lady, laughing 
immoderately, as if she had just recalled some- 
thing excessively ludicrous. ‘She thinks she 
can’t even aiford a new pair of gloves for the 
party, and so what do you suppose she has done? 
Taken soap and milk and cleaned the pair she 
wore to Mrs. C——’s; I laughed ready to kill 
myself, when she showed them to me with the 
assurance that they were ‘just as good as new!’” 

‘* How did they look ?” ' 

‘‘T couldn’t see for laughing; and just think, 
mother, they have dismissed the seamstress, and 
Sallie is going to do the family-sewing, until 
times are easier, she says!” 








“Why, is there anything especially wrong in 
her father’s affairs ?” 

‘Oh, no; only the old story of, ‘he is embar- 
rassed, and I wish to do what I can!’” 

It is said ‘‘stone walls have ears;” I do not 
know how true it is, but somehow or other, Mr. 
R—— overheard this conversation, as distinctly 
as he had the one about the old bonnet. 

One word respecting that gentleman. Young 
ladies said he was about thirty; certain spin- 
sters had affirmed that he was ‘all of thirty- 
five,” while he laughingly owned to thirty-three ; 
but he was so lively and interesting in conversa- 
tion, that even very young girls forgot his age. 

After the above revelations respecting the 
economy of Miss Curtis’ toilet, he certainly ex- 
pected her to present a shabby appearance at 
the party; and he began to dread seeing her 
pass through the trying ordeal of feeling herself 
the most illy-dressed person in the room; and 
enduring the slights consequent upon that cir- 
cumstance, she did not appear until quite late, 
and as he looked around upon the ricli satins 
and gorgeous silks, in which many of the guests 
were arrayed, he found himself hoping that she 
might not come at all. 

‘‘There is one young lady here, dressed in 
such pure artistic taste, can you tell me who she 
is?” inquired a friend at his elbow. ‘‘ There, 
talking to that very tall man with the light 
hair !” 

Mr. R looked, and recognized Sallie. But 
he sought in vain for evidence of her dress being 
old, or unfit to grace a scene like that. Its 
snowy folds were a positive relief to the eye, 
dazzled by so much splendor, while her dark 
hair—which formed so fine: a contrast to her 
alabaster skin and white dress—was most taste- 
fully arranged, and ornamented with a few white 
rose-buds. The effect of that simple toilet was 
perfect, but he remembered what had been said 
of the gloves, and looked eagerly at her hands. 

‘If they are the same, she was right in pro- 
nouncing them as good as new,” he said to him- 
self; and so absorbed was he by these profound 
reflections, that he almost forgot to reply to his 
friend. 

The crisis that business men had apprehended 
came, and those whose credit had stood highest, 
were the first to fail, Among them was Mr. 
Curtis. 

‘«So it seems that with all your worrying and 
economy, you were not able to keep your father 
from failing!” said Mrs, T to her niece. 

‘‘No, aunt, we did not expect to be able to do 
that.” 
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‘¢ Then your wisest course would have been to 
enjoy life while you could. Here you have been 
denying yourselves all winter to no purpose!” 

‘‘ But, as mother says, we have the satisfaction 
of feeling that since father has been pressed for 
money, we have not caused him one needless 
expenditure !” and she looked radiantly happy. 

«« Will you permit me, Miss T » to ask you 
a direct question ?” inquired Mr. R——,, of that 
young lady, as they found themselves left alone 
in one of the parlors. 

“Certainly,” was the gracious reply, ‘ask 
me any question you like, since I can use the 
privilege of replying to it or not, just as I hap- 
pen to be in the vein!” 

‘«« But I hope you will deign to answer this one 
in which I am greatly interested—is Miss Curtis 
much depressed at her father’s failure ?” 

The question was different from what Julia 
had anticipated, but she replied with a laugh— 

‘¢Depressed! you should see her! Were Jin 
her place, I confess that I should be plunged into 
the depths of woe, at the thought of the retrench- 
ments, and the change that must be made in their 
style of living; but Sallie is as light-hearted as 
a bird!” 

‘¢ Perhaps she does not realize it yet!” 

‘¢ Oh yes she does; and she has her plans all 
laid out as clearly as we had to note down the 
various revolutions on our historical charts at 
school, and she talks about their moving into a 
small house, and keeping only one servant, as 
gayly as if she were planning a pleasure trip! 
And that is not all, she says she has been review- 
ing her studies with the view of teaching, so that 
they can thus continue her little sisters at the 
expensive schools they are attending. Just 
think of her stooping to become a teacher, isn’t 
it absurd ?” 

‘*T confess, I should prefer seeing her occupy 
a different position,” said Mr. R , With em- 
phasis. 

As long as her father lives he ought to be able 
to support her, and I told her that if I were in 
her place, I would reserve that degradation for 
some greater emergency; but she said she would 
rather prepare herself, by her own exertions, for 
any emergency.” 

‘I suppose they see no company now ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, just the same as usual. 

Mr. R—— called on Sallie that evening, and 
to his delight found her alone. He was really 
relieved at seeing no cloud on her young face, 
but instead, such a joyous expression as only 
springs from a happy heart. 

In a manner not to be misunderstood he told 





her how glad he felt at seeing her thus, and she 
answered frankly— 

‘Why should I not be happy? my father is 
reduced, but he can never be dishonored! Per- 
fect integrity and uprightness have character- 
ized all his dealings, and if he has been unfortu- 
nate, the way in which he bears up under it 
makes me more proud of him than ever!” and 
tears filled her eyes as she spoke. ‘‘I don’t 
know much about business,” she added, with a 
smile, ‘*but I am told that all father’s liabilities 
are to be met, so that no one else is to suffer 
through his failure.” 

‘¢ But do-you not shrink from the changes that 
must take place?” 

Sallie wondered to herself why it was that she 
felt so perfectly free with Mr. R , it seemed 
as if they had known each other all their lives, 
as she answered— 

‘¢Oh no, there is nothing very hard in that! 
Cousin Julia has been trying to convince me that 
I ought to be very wretched, but she did not 
succeed in her mission.” 

There was a pause, and then the conversation 
was renewed by Mr. R——, but we are not go- 
ing to tell the reader what he first said, though 
all the light that he can get upon the subject 
from the remarks that follow, he is welcome to. 
Mr. R spoke for about ten minutes in an 
earnest tone. Sallie, at first, looked down, and 
then raised her eyes to his face with an inquiring 
glance. At length she said— 

‘¢ Had you spoken so, to me, half an hour ago, 
I should have supposed you ignorant of the 
change in our circumstances; but you know 
all.” 

‘“‘I do!” was the answer, and he went on to 
tell Sallie of the effect that knowledge had pro- 
duced upon him, and again the conversation was 
too earnest and too low for our ears. At last he 
seemed to be urging her to reply, and if we give 
her answer, just as it fell from her cherry lips, 
we shall have to record the very trite words, 
‘‘ask father !” 

‘“Are you aware, sir, of my failure!” inquired 
Mr. Curtis, in answer to something Mr. R—— 
said to him next morning in his counting-room. 
‘*My daughter is now penniless !” 

‘*T know all that,” was the reply; ‘‘ but she 
is a fortune in herself!” 

‘¢ That is most true; and, since you can appre- 
ciate her, take her, and may God bless you in 
proportion as you make her happy !” 

‘‘Thank you for the precious gift!” said Mr. 
R——, much affected; ‘‘and now, sir, may I 
talk a little about business?” 
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The merchant bowed. 

“I have lately received, from a relative, an 
unlooked-for gift of thirty thousand dollars, upon 
condition that I will go into some kind of busi- 
ness. I have been puzzled to know how to in- 
vest it, for, of business matters, I am sorry to 
say, lam most profoundly ignorant. You have 
experience and patience to bear with my want of 
knowledge; now, are you willing to consider my 
ready cash equal to your practical information, 
and so take me as a partner?” 

The business arrangement being satisfactorily 
concluded, Mr. R was urgent to have the 
wedding take place as soon as possible. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you offer him the use of your 
money before, it might have saved his failure?” 
asked a friend of Mr. R : 

«‘T did long to do so, but was afraid to have 
the girl I loved feel that she was under obligations 
tome! I never could have hoped to win her 
affections then!” 

‘‘Pshaw! that would have been the very way 
to get her!” 











When Mrs, T——— and other friends were offer- 
ing their congratulations to the blushing Sallie, 
her husband said— 

‘« By the way, aunt, did I ever tell you what 
caused me to fall in love with your niece?” 

‘‘ Her own loveliness, of course, drew out your 
love!” 

‘‘No such thing! it was her old straw bon- 
net!” 

‘Why, aunt, you told me, I don’t know how 
many times, that my old bonnet would prevent 
my ever marrying!” 

‘* How had that fright of a hat anything to do 
with your admiration ?” 

‘*Why, you see, | wanted a companion in a 
wife: nota mere doll to please my fancy by her 
pretty face and costly dress ; so I said to myself, 
‘a girl who can reason thus correctly about 
economy, and who has independence enough to 
carry out that reasoning by wearing an old bon- 
net, has a mind above the ordinary herd, and 
powers of which any man might be proud?’ ” 
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‘‘To the Campo Santo,” said I, seating myself 
in one of the nondescript street vehicles, drawn 
by tmpossible horses—brutes of which you would 
‘““@ priori” pronounce that none of them could 
survive one mile of the many they gallop through 
daily. The driver nodded intelligence, and we 
entered the ‘‘ Strada di Toledo,” that character- 
istic thoroughfare of Naples, which is, from 
dawn to dark, what Fleet street is from four to 
six o’clock in the afternoon, with the slight dif- 
ference that one is all business, the other all 
idleness; but its roar and tumult are intensified 
by Italian vivacity, the embroilments and block- 
ing up of the way are aggravated by the absence 
of all semblance of footpath—for the Neapolitan 
enjoys in perfection what the Frenchman calls 
“la totalité de la rue’—and I defy the most ab- 
Sent man on earth to abstract himself from all 
interest in the sights and sounds of the full tide 
of life which whirls and eddies round him. Such 
contrasts, too! Now a mountebank—now a 
monk: now a flaunting equipage—now a flam- 
beau’d funeral, goes past; roaring laughter at 
‘‘ Pulcinella’’ (greatly droll on his parent earth) 
mingles with a roaring ‘‘.De profundis” from the 
confraternity of brown, frowsy, sandalled offi- 
cials, who jostle and stumble their way through 
the throng, heralding some corpse to its last 
home, their great tapers flaring in the sunlight, 
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and dropping—not grace, but melted wax—on 
the passers by; while attendant urchins—incipi- 
ent lazzaroni—ereep in the wake of each burly 
friar, and try to catch and treasure up the drop- 
pings of their ill-held funeral lights. High 
above all lies the dead man! borne aloft in full 
holiday ettire, bouquet in bosom! his: prim, 
pinched features painted into a horrid mimickry 
of life, his attire ball-room like, his face heaven- 
wards! and his way through the buzzing, 
swarming life about him, toward dust and worms 
in ‘*the house appointed for all men living’ — 
well! I have, many a time and oft, pitied the 
miseries of a poor ‘‘ walking funeral !” winding 
and elbowing its way through the full tide of 
London life to some city churchyard! It was 
sad enough to see the hackneyed undertaker’s 
man carelessly heading the procession, as if 
ashamed of the shabby set out, while behind, 
two or three bowed down mourners—a widow 
and her little ones, or it might be, two orphans 
hand-in-hand with handkerchief to eye, made 
their way through the reckless jostle of the un- 
sympathising crowd. I have seen this—and 
always thought it a touching sight—and have 
occasionally stood at the door of one of the ‘‘silk 
palaces” of St. Paul’s churchyard, while the 
omnibus monsters roar and tear by round the 
carriage-way, to look at a further scene scarcely 
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less affecting. It is very striking to contemplate 
a little group—the curate in his surplice, and 


_ half a dozen figures in black round him—all 


absorbed from the bustle without, in their sad 
work of consigning ‘‘ earth to earth” in the area 
within, These were contrasts, but still there was 
no indecency in them, they showed the incon- 
gruous realities of life and death, which were, 
and should not be, brought into such hard prox- 
imity, still, in that proximity lay the only in- 
congruity; but the Neapolitan funeral seemed 
to me something more utterly, intolerably inde- 
cent! It was not merely a funeral, making way 
in its misery through a very unsympathetic 
stream of human existence, but the whole ‘set 
out” seemed in itself so ‘‘very a sham.” The 
corpse a *‘sham” of life—the full dress, instead 
of the decent grave-clothes in which we do hom- 
age to death; a ‘‘sham” of gayety and worldli- 
ness, and the howling fraternity who filled the 
street, as they performed their ‘‘funzione’”’ of de- 
votion and mourning, the greatest ‘‘sham” of all. 
If there was a really sorrowful heart in that 
funeral train, it must have felt that the whole 
** getting up” of the thing, under guidance, and 
for gain, of the church, was a ‘‘ perfect mockery 
of woe.” 

‘*T suppose I shall see that procession again 
at the Campo Santo,” thought I, as we struggled 
side by side at a foot’s pace through the thronged 
Toledo. Presently we emerged on the broad 
level suburb leading toward Capua, whereupon 
my charioteer began to ‘go it,” and I to medi- 
tate on the scene | had just passed through, and 
that to which I was hastening. 

My visit was a pilgrimage in discharge of a 
kind of vow, in which I had bound myself after 
reading ‘‘ Willis’s ‘penciling’” of the ‘Campo 
Santo at Naples,” that if ever I had opportunity 
I would compare his terrible picture with the 
reality. After a mile or two, my driver halted 
before a large, handsome, arched gateway by 
the roadside, above which the ground rose pre- 
cipitately, into a hill on which pyramids, obelisks, 
urns, and glittering spires bristled up every- 
where from among cypress and other trees; the 
inclosure was obviously a cemetery—but as 
obviously not that I wanted to see. ; 

“Campo Santo di Poveri. This is not th 
place,” said I. 

«¢ Ah, signor, pardon,” said the driver, ‘‘ how 
could | know? All the VForestieri come to this 
bellissimo iuogo! As for the poor, they are up 
there’—pointing to a by-road which ascended 
the hill to the right hand, nearer the city. 

Our route brought us behind and above the 
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hill on which the great, the gay, the rich, and 
the renowned of Naples, paid the tribute of 
**dust to dust.” Above me, yet on the brow of a 
higher eminence, was a long, sombre facade, the 
front of that Campo Santo of the Poor I was 
bound for; and as I looked below and above, 
and saw beneath me the funeral cortége with 
which I had made my way through the Corso, 
now composed into stately, decorous order, and 
winding ‘‘its long array” into the ‘grave- 
grounds of the rich,”—while above, a poor man 
with a little white bundle under his arm, accom- 
panied by a sobbing female or two, was wending 
his way to the ‘‘burial portal of the poor,” the 
contrast pressed itself strongly on the thoughts, 
and brought to mind these exquisite lines of 
Felicia Hemans: 


Some talk of Death, as something which ’twere sweet 
In glory’s arms exultingly to meet— 

A closing triumph—-a majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the Hero’s mien, 
As undismay’d, amidst the tears of all, 

He folds his mantle—regally to fall !— 

Hush! fond enthusiast—still-obscure and lone, 
Yet not less terrible, because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands: they retire 

From life’s throng’d path unnoticed to expire. 
As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone— 
Such is man’s doom; and ere an hour be flown— 
Ah! start, thou trifler—such may be thine own. 


By the time I had wound my way up to the 
front of the Campo Santo di Poveri, the poor 
funeral train had disappeared, the long, gray 
vestibule was deserted, and on a bench beside 
the portal lay the little white bundle. It was the 
coffin of a poor man’s infant, left there for the 
species of interment I am about to describe, 
decorated with the poor man’s bit of sentiment, 
in the shape of a small nosegay, withering upon 
the coffin in the hot sun: ‘ sweets to the sweet” 
sounds delicately, and to think of both these 
frail sweets to be presently flung into the charnel 
house within ! 

I had left my carriage at the bottom of the 
lane, and now found myself in absolute solitude 
in front of the great building (originally an hos- 
pital), the curtain-wall of which rose before me; 
not a soul near that I could perceive, I tried two 
doors at each end of the long, arcaded vestibule: 
both were locked; the rich dead below had their 
porters’ lodges and rangers,—the poor dead it 
seemed could take care of themselves. I walked 
out into the lane, and at the furthest end of it I 
perceived a small wicket leading to the smallest 
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of huts, and here I found was the residence of 
the Custodé of the great building adjacent. He 
was ready at call to show me its wonders. As 
he unlocked the great door, he cast a careless 
glance at the tiny coffin which laynear. ‘ There 
will be more and larger presently,” he said. 

We entered the great flagged area, honey- 
combed beneath our feet into three hundred and 
sixty-five great cells, or cellars, with a small 
square aperture in the centre of each overhead, 
closed by a flag-door with a ring. One of these 
flags was forced open daily, to receive the dead 
poor of Naples for that day, and closely cemented 
at night, not to be opened until the returning day 
of next year. As we walked across the great 
court, everything was perfectly clean and silent, 
not a blade of grass grew in the interstices of the 
flags, not even a bird lighted to look for a worm; 
the only sign of life within the inclosure was a 
slight, but terribly significant indication of its 
uses, namely, a large and peculiar species of 
scaraboeus, or beetle, running about in all direc- 
tions, its living and birth-place being obviously 
the chambers of the dead beneath our feet. The 
only other thing to attract notice, was a machine 
not unlike the large, clumsy carriage-setter, 
sometimes seen in old-fashioned primitive inn- 
yards; this was, in fact, my friend the Custodé’s 
sole implement of trade, being a powerful lever 
to lift the trap-door of the cell as required: it 
was his substitute for the sexton’s delving-tool. 

The Custodé was all civility—as accommo- 
dating in his way as the keepers of the Museo- 
Borbonico below, and like them for a ‘‘ consider- 
ation.” ‘*Did I wish to see a Camera?—some 
did and some did not.” ‘*Yes.” ‘Which 
should it be: that of yesterday, or of last week ?” 
“Few went beyond a week! it was, perhaps, 
neither pleasant nor wholesome” (ni ameno, ni 
salubre.) Now, I was curious, perhaps morbidly 
curious, to look into the awful mysteries of the 
grave, but I did not feel equal to go even so far 
back as a week; the weather was close and 
sultry, and I begged to rest satisfied with the 
“camera” of theday. ‘‘ Had it been yet opened? 
Any burials yet?” ‘Yes, yes; two deliveries! 
already (due consegnari.”) The man spoke like 
& penny-post letter-carrier. ‘* Was there ever a 
day without a consegnare?” ‘* Never—never !” 

He then proceeded to the corner of the court- 
yard, and with some labor, moved the clumsy 
machine I have spoken of, to the middle of the 
area, and attaching a hook in tho end of the 
short arm of the lever to a ring in the eye of one 
of the trap-doors, with a single twist the soft 
cement gave way, the stone was lifted and wheel- 








ed aside, and after desiring me to wait a few 
seconds to allow any effluvia to escape, the man 
then desired me to look down! 

My nerves are moderately strong, and on prin- 
ciple I am rather indifferent as to how or where 
‘¢dust returns to dust.” Iam also too great an 
advocate for extra-mural burial everywhere, not 
to feel the mercy of such a provision as this 
Campo Santo, to the steaming, sweltering Naples 
which lay below us. Still, with all these con- 
siderations, I found something intolerably trying 
in the spectacle upon which a mid-day sun now 
sent its hot revealing light: I saw below me a 
pit, about eighteen or twenty feet deep; the 
‘*delivories’”’ of former years formed a kind of 
flattened cone in the centre, fully decomposed 
into a brown, unoffensive mass, studded all over, 
in a striking manner, with skeletons and frag- 
ments of skeletons; while, in the foreground, in 
terrible prominence and damp whiteness, lay the 
day’s consignments, in the postures in which they 
chanced to light when flung down sheer from 
such a height. My first impression was a re- 
markable one, it was one of feeling in favor of 
an illusion, overcoming the conclusion of reason, 
and quite in unison with the exquisite sentiment 
which ‘‘nature’s sternest painter and its best,” 
Crabbe, puts into the mouth of a dying girl, de- 
precating the rudenesses and coarsenesses of even 
decent English burial : 

‘¢Say not it is beneath my care, 
I cannot these cold truths allow; 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But oh! they tease and vex me now.”? 
Now, though I knew at the moment, that each 
and all in the heap before me had been long past 
suffering before consigned to it, still it was im- 
possible to throw off the delusion that each had 
been killed by the dreadful fall—one from a 
broken neck, another by fractured limb or spine, 
as the body lay in some strange doubled-up posi- 
tion, as inconsistent with the idea of life, as from 
the decencies of death in the ordinary course of 
nature. Fenimore Cooper says, in his hard way, 
that as he looked on a similar sight here, it sug- 
gested to him the idea of ‘dropped Jackstraws ;”’ 
to me, I confess, it gave more humble associa- 
tions connected with remembered deliveries at a 
‘¢ slaughter-house”—TI saw nothing at all corres- 
ponding to Willis’ highly-wrought picture of the 


fair young girl lying gracefully with her hair 


over her breast. The most marked figure in the 
group I looked on, was an old man of extraordi- 
nary corpulency, who lay with long iron-gray 
hair streaming back from his upturned face—the 
very model of the disgusting Silenus, who ever 
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figures in the foreground of Reubens’ sensual 
Bacchanalian pictures—pictures, by the way, on 
which I never could look without being revolted 
by the prostitution of genius which executed 
them, and which will now have less pleasant 
associations than ever, as always recalling that 
fearful tableau of the Campo Santo di Poveri. 

“< Cosi é la vita, signor!’”’ said my companion, 
seeing me look away, sick and overcome, after a 
minute or two; he had probably made the same 
observation to hundreds before, as they turned 
from his terrible exhibition, yet there was a 
tone of feeling in the words, as though even this 
habitué of the grave still felt human pity in help- 
ing to make so little of human nature at the last. 

Neapolitan Italian is not the best—my Anglo- 
Italian, of course, infinitely worse, so that I 
found insuperable difficulty in putting to him 
one or two statistical inquiries as to the daily 
number of burials, the proportions in summer 
and winter, and soon. On all these points he 
was either quite ignorant, or could not under- 
stand, and he ever referred to the “‘ Registro” — 
but the Registro was ‘“ fori”—and I seemed as 
far as ever from satisfaction, though, in fact, 
this ‘not at home,” ultimately procured me fuller 
information than I should otherwise have attain- 
ed. As we passed out of the court into the ves- 
tibule again, he pointed to one of the doors at the 
end, and said the Registro lived there, and kept 
the books there. It then occurred to me to ask, 
‘“‘CouldI see them?” ‘Yes, yes!” Without any 
demur, and unlocking the door, he admitted me 
to a small room, which seemed to be a monk’s 
cell transplanted from some convent. In one 
corner stood the monk’s bed, a few books of devo- 
tion on a small table beside it, and on a larger 
table near the window the ponderous volumes 
containing the record of burials from the com- 
mencement, and I sat down to analyze them. 

The average burials for the years seemed to 
range between 7,000 and 8,000! Some exceed- 
ing the higher number—none falling below the 
lesser. The burials for 1840 were 8,670, or an 
average of twenty-four a day; those for 1850 
were 7,581, or an average of twenty a day; for 


the three months of the current year, to 27th of 


March, they had been already 1,991, being 
nearly in the same proportion; and in the ten 
days preceding my visit, the numbers were as 
follows: 
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This being still on the same average of about 
twenty a day, the proportion would seem pretty 
regular. I could not light on any of the periods 
when Naples had been subject to those periodical 
pestilential epidemics, of which both sovereign 
and people live in continual dread, yet without 
an exertion to provide any effectual remedy, but 
I could learn from the man that pesté sometimes 
made his duties ‘cattivi;” and of cholera, and 
its effect in filling the Campo, he spoke shudder 
ingly. 

There can be no doubt of the great mercy done 
to the reckless and reeking population of Naples, 
in bestowing on them this ‘‘last house,” even 
with all that is rude and revolting in the mode in 
which the dead poor are consigned to it. Out in 
the open country such a mode of burial is bad 
enough; but when one thinks that before the 
‘*‘Camere” of the Campo Santo were opened, 
similar pits yawned under the flooring of every 
church in Naples, and that burials in them were 
conducted with the same reckless disregard to 
decency, it must be felt that there has been 4 
great progress toward improvement in the esta- 
blishment of this extra-mural cemetery. 

There are two things, which having once seen 
according to previous resolution, I have deter- 
mined never to seek such sights again. One is 
the Campo Santo I have been describing; the 
other, its mimic counterfeit, in the celebrated 
wax-work of the plague at Florence—this last 
being a more unutterably offensive revelation of 
the secrets of the charnel-house, only saved from 
being disgusting by a minuteness which does not 
offend as if the scale were ‘‘as large as life”— 
or, I should rather say, death. The principal 
impression it leaves, is of the strange péer- 
version of genius and ingenuity, which could 
induce a man, whose mind must have been 
scarce less morbid than his horrible subject, to 
waste labor and thought in its conception and 
execution. y 
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THE SHAM-PETERS. 
A COMIC EXTRAVAGANZA. (FROM THE FRENCH.) 





BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 





Ow 20th of last July, at five o’clock on a Satur-. 


day afternoon, Alphonse Mesnard left the office 
of the Minister of Marine; and when he had 
fairly got out into the street, he flung out his 
legs and cut a caper that would have deprived 
M. Pekipas, the pantomimist, of his appetite for 
dinner. On the same day, at the same hour, 
Jaques Rondeau left the office of the Minister of 
Commerce, and on getting upon the side-walk of 
the Rue Royale, went through a chromatic scale 
that would have made Duprez, the vocalist, 
jealous, 

When evening came, these gentlemen, being 
chums, met in the shades of the Bal Mabille— 

’ said Alphonse, ‘the Minister of 
Marine is a great minister.” 

« Alphonse,” returned Jaques, ‘the Minister 
of Commerce is a greater still.” 

“Mine completely distances the renown of 
Jean Bart and Suffreu.” 

“And mine surpasses the greatly extolled 
names of Colbert and Turgot.” 

“Can you fancy what has been resolved on by 
the eminent administrator, under whom I serve 
at eighteen hundred livres a year ?” 

**Do you know the decision of the noble secre- 
tary who employs me at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty franes a month ?” 


*‘ Jaques,’ 


“He has given me leave of absence for six 
weeks,” 

“He has deprived himself of my services for 
4 month.” 

The young gentlemen then proceeded to the 
refreshment room of the garden, where they pro- 
cured a segar a piece, and each drank a glass of 
sherbet to the health of his ministerial patron. 

‘“‘How do you intend to employ your leisure,” 
said Menard, suspending his whiffs. 

‘‘ Mon ami,” returned Jaques, ‘‘I am exactly 
in the position of the young Amazilla of Hernan- 
do Cortez—I have only one wish, that is, to fly 
from Paris and its precincts. Born in the Rue 
Saintonge, in the heart of the Marais, for twenty- 
six years I neyer got out of the Department of 
the Seine. Why—would you believe it ?—I could 
hot recognize a sheep, unless reduced to chops 
or in the shape of a leg of mutton. I know, by 
‘radition, that it is a quadruped with wool on its 
hack—and that’s all. Well, sir, I am now com- 
pletely disgusted with everything pertaining to 





city life—with politics, literature, civilization, 
the drama, the newspapers, and above all, busi- 
ness. O, rus, guando te aspiciam? Which, with 
your permission, I will render into the vernacu- 
lar: ‘When shall I drink milk not watered and 
chalked, under the shadow of some old moss- 
grown tree, which has not come out of the stu- 
dios of those wonderful artists, Philastre and 
Cambon ?” 

‘*Beautiful coincidence!” cried Jaques; ‘‘ we 
are both of one mind. I, too, have a yearning 
after bright sunshine, rural greenery, and the 
liberal casing air. I was born in the Rue Grene- 
tas—a thoroughfare as narrow and dark as a 
tunnel. My longest journeys have been no far- 
ther than to Meudon Vincennes and St. Cloud, 
I once ventured as far as Versailles. My friends 
came with me to the coach. Our adieus were 
heart-rending. Now, sir, none of these places 
will satisfy me. I have extensive leave of ab- 
sence, and so have you. Let us go—let us take 
our flight, and wander as far as possible, to some 
remote sequestered spot.” 

‘‘Where shall we go? Italy is used up.” 

‘What do you say to Belgium and the Rhine?” 

‘‘Bah! we should be taken for fourth-rate 
stock-brokers in difficulties.” 

‘‘Has Africa any attractions, do you think?” 

‘*So, so; I should never survive a voyage to 
that country.” 

‘* How is that?” 

‘¢ Because I was nearly killed by sea-sickness, 
one day, going down the Seine in a boat from 
the Pont des Arts to the Pont du Carrousel.” 

Here Jaques gave his forehead a knowing slap. 

‘* Eh bien?” cried Mesnard, 

‘*] have it. There is a worthy friend of mine, 
who once invited me to go to see him at his 
estate. We shall gothere. Youshall come to La 
Mesangerie.” 

‘*But I am not acquainted with your friend.” 

‘‘T’ll introduce you, and after that you will 
be acquainted.” 

‘Why, do you think that will be sufficient ?” 

‘‘ Sufficient? Lord, sir, before I was intro- 
duced to him, I knew him as little as you do 
now!” 


«‘Egad, that’s true. Where does this friend 
of yours reside ?” 
.**Oh, at a great distance from this, in the De- 
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partment of the Charente, which, if we may be- 
lieve the Baron Dupin, is not very civilized. 
Oh, what blessedness, my dear friend, we shall 
enjoy! There we shall see landscapes that do 
not turn round, like a diorama; on the centrary, 
we shall lie on real grass, and tumble in the hay. 
Oh, we shall see an actual wood, in a state of 
natural growth.” 

‘¢ Let us start to-morrow,” cried Mesnard, fired 
with enthusiasm at that picture of rustic enjoy- 
ment. 

«‘ Agreed,” replied Jaques; ‘to-morrow we 
start by the royal mail. We may travel, you 
dog, in company with charming women—young 
and deeply interesting—such as are to be found 
on journeys, in the novels and periodicals !” 

‘‘True, true;” chuckled Mesnard. ‘ Mind, 
my friend, I claim the brunettes.” 

‘“‘Very well,” answered Jaques; “I go for 
the angels with blue eyes and fair hair.” 

But they saw no ladies at all on their journey. 
They had a commercial gent, a student, a Zouave 
officer, an Insurance Agent—and for woman- 
hood, they had one old Sister of Charity, wrapped 
in a black cloak, and sunk in a corner of the 
coach. When they arrived at Anzouleme, it was 
agreed between Alphonse and Jaques, that they 
should start at five o’clock next morning—that 
the first awake should rouse the other. On 
separating at bedtime, says Mesnard to Jaques— 

‘*Remember, I rely on your well-known punc- 
tuality.” 

And says Jaques to Mesnard— 

‘« Bear in mind, that I place the strongest con- 
fidence in your watchfulness.” 

For which reasons, it was that they did not 
start at all on their journey, next morning. The 
punctual man was snoring at eleven o’clock. 
The watchful was lost in an indistinct dream to- 
ward noon. 

Then, taught by experience, they resolved to 
entrust to the waiters of the hotel the task of 
waking them next day. Thanks to this precau- 
tion, they found themselves dressed, breakfasted 
and on their way at the appointed hour. 

It was a very fine morning, indeed. The air 
was odorous, the birds musical, the dews pearly, 

and the sun of a majestic radiance. 

‘‘How fresh the atmosphere is 
nard, sniffing with delight. 

‘*What a rich green in those meadows!” said 
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said Mes- 


Jaques; ‘‘ what a contrast to the bottle-green of 


the first clerk’s frock-coat, and the eternal sash 
of the sub.” 





in our memory, Iam no more a clerk; I am a 
shepherd—the shepherd Corydon. I would give 
ten louis—bah, what do I say ?—I would give the 
whitest and fattest lamb of my flock, to hear 
some air played on the pipe andtabor. Nothing 
else would suit this region. Ob, my gracious!” 

‘*What’s the matter? What do you see?” 

‘*A flock of sheep—a flock of real sheep, 
coming up this way. Why do they trudge along 
the dusty road, instead of browsing the tender 
herbage of the meadows? Let us question the 
shepherd.” 

They quickened their steps, and soon came up 
with a big rough-looking fellow, bearing a cudgel 
in his hand—but no crook. 

‘¢ Gentle shepherd,” cried Jaques, ‘let us turn 
aside and rest in those romantic bowers. Here 
is a venerable beech; let us sit, while thy lambs 
drink the brook and crop the flowery sward.” 
He pointed to a duck-pond at the road-side. 

The gentle shepherd looked sideways at the 
young men, and knitting his brows, poised his 
large stick. 

‘‘What are ye talking about, my gentry coves? 
I have no time for gammon;” cried he. ‘My 
name is Jean Canard, the butcher. Give my 
compliments to your wives, and tell them I can 
let them have the best mutton in market. What 
a pair of muffs,” he soliloquized, as he walked 
on. 

‘¢There’s a wretch!” said Mesnard. 
fellow has read the ‘ Mysteries of Paris.’ ” 

‘‘T am very much afraid he has,” returned 
Jaques, with a sigh. 

They walked on in silence, for some time, till, 
all at once, they stopped and listened. 

‘Ts that a linnet ?” asked Mesnard. 

‘No, it is a nightingale; it must be a night- 
ingale; what infinite grace in its trills and 
warblings !” 

‘‘T never saw a nightingale in my life,” ob- 
served Mesnard, 

‘‘T saw one once, in the Cabinet of Natural 
History—it was stuffed.” 

‘Very singular,” said Mesnard; ‘I would 
almost swear I have heard that warbled air some- 
where, already.” He began to hum—< Tra, 1s, 
la, la—Tra, la, la, la, la—” 

‘¢What the deuce is that air?” 

“« Parbleu!” said Jaques, “it is the Parisienne.” 

‘‘You are right, faith; it is the Parisienne! 
This must be a bird got out of some Red Re- 
publican’s cage—some one who has taught the 
bird—” 

‘Stop! where do the sounds come from?” 


‘That 





«Ah, why do you recall, in stich an ill;omened 
way, the names of those people? Let them die 


«« From the depth of yonder citron grove.” 
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Mesnard picked up a stone and threw it in, 
in order to make the bird fly out. A shout of 
alarm and anger was immediately heard. 

«‘Sacrebleu! somebody has broken my skull.” 

Following these words, rose before them a 
withered and sharp little old man, rubbing his 
head with one hand, while with the other he 
supported a bassoon that hung by a ribbon to one 
of the buttons of his coat. 

‘«Gentlemen,” said the old man, ‘‘may I beg 
to know why you take it into your heads to stone 
me, after this manner? What crime have I been 
committing ? I was playing my bassoon. You 
are not partial to the bassoon, apparently—but 
Iam. And I give you to know that this is a free 
country, and I have therefore a perfect right to 
waken the distant echoes wherever I please.” 

‘Ah, monsieur, pardon us,” exclaimed Ja- 
ques; ‘*my friend mistook you for a linnet, and 
I for a nightingale.” 

Whereupon they made off in great confusion, 
while the old man, who seemed suddenly to lose 
a portion of his fierceness, bawled after them— 

‘¢ Eberle, Professor of the Bassoon, No. 7 Rue 
Notre Dame, and fagatto primo in the orchestra 
of the Theatre Royal Angouleme!”’ 

After an hour’s walk, our excursionists stopped 
before a village inn and entered, to have some 
refreshment. The hostess made a courtesy and 
asked what they would please to have. 

‘A bowl of milk and slices of brown bread.” 

‘‘Would not the gentlemen rather have a slice 
of roast beef, some white bread, and a bottle of 
Chambertin. Ill have them ready in a moment. 
Meantime, here’s yesterday’s paper.” 

The landlady then placed before them a num- 
ber of the journal, creased and covered with 
grease-spots. 

“Are we in a café on the Boulevard Italien— 
or are we in the remote parts of Charente?” said 
Mesnard, 

“Is there anything like rural life extant?” 
demanded Jaques. 

Two persons in leathern trowsers, sabots, and 
cotton caps, now came in and sat down near our 
travelers, with a bottle of wine before them. 

‘Behold, at last, two sons of nature,” said 
Jaques; “let us listen to them, my dear Al- 
phonse. We shall be told whether the potato 
disease has shown itself this year; if the harvest 
has been good; and if the vintage will be over 
the usual average.” 

‘Your health!” friend Bourdier. 

“‘Your health!” friend Gaury. 


‘Have you seen the letters of that poor Duch- 
ess of Praslin ?” 


‘<Oh, don’t talk of them—lI’ve cried like a child 
over those letters—I have.” ; 

‘* Aye; justice was very much in fault for not 
having the duke arrested at once.” 

‘*It could not be done, my friend; it could not 
be done. An ordonnance from the king was ne- 
cessary. Of course, you have read the report of 
M. Pasquier.” 

‘‘Then what becomes of your charter, which 
says that all Frenchmen are equal before the 
law? The constitution is a humbug.” 

‘Affairs in Spain are growing worse and 
worse, apparently.” 

‘‘What a very strange country that is, surely. 
Serrano seems to be a very clever man.” 

‘*Ah, neighbor, we live in very queer times.” 

‘¢ Apropos—when does your son come home ?” 

‘*In about a fortnight, or so. He passes his 
examination as an advocate in a few days.” 

‘You are very lucky in your youngsters; 
mine will not pass his examination as doctor till 
next year.” 

‘*Let us begone!” exclaimed Mesnard. ‘ Let 
us fly, my poor friend. Here are nothing but a 
pair of grocers from,the Place Royale, disguised 
as peasants.” 

‘* Let us have our bill, madam, if you please.”’ 

‘‘Here it is, gentlemen, all right—with the 
addition of the little matter you ordered first, 
you know.” 

The two travelers were now only a few miles 
from La Mesangerie, and on arriving there, were 
made welcome. They enjoyed themselves a good 
deal at the house of their entertainer, playing 
billiards, smoking segars, and reading the ma- 
gazines and the dramatic criticisms of the jour- 
nals. At the end of a week, Rondeau perceived 
that his friend regularly disappeared at certain 
hours, and Alphonse observed than Rondeau was 
no where to be found at a given period of the day. 

‘*Where do you go every evening, after din- 
ner?” demanded Mesnard, puzzled by the peri- 
odical absence of Damon. 

‘¢Where do you betake yourself every morn- 
ing, before breakfast?” said Rondeau, amazed 
at the daily disappearance of Pythias. 

‘You must pardon me, my friend, I am sworn 
never to reveal a word of it.” 

‘¢ And I have promised to preserve an inviola- 
ble secrecy.” 

‘¢ Have you any secrets from an old comrade? 
Why do you hide anything from a chum of such 
long standing ?” 

‘‘Oh, mine is a delicate affair. It concerns a 





young person whom I ought not to compromise 
on any account.” 
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‘¢And mine is bound up with one, toward 
whom you would never wish me to be guilty of a 
breach of confidence.” 

‘¢ Are you not assured of my discretion ?” 

** Are you not convinced of my honorable feel- 
ing 7” 

‘‘Well, all that I can confide, is, that I am the 
hero of a most charming adventure.” 

«¢ And I am involved in a most romantic pre- 
dicament.” 

‘‘The most adorable simplicity 

‘The most artless ingenuousness !” 

‘‘Tmagine, my dear fellow—” 

‘Only fancy, my old boy—” 

‘‘How could I be such a fool—what was I go- 
ing to say?” 

‘‘Lord, how imprudent !—what was I about to 
do?” 

‘‘Good-bye, Rondeau!” 

**Good evening, Alphonse!” 

As this conversation was proceeding, two pea- 
sants might have been seen approaching each 
other mysteriously, and then secreting themselves 
from observation in a thicket. 

‘Well, brother Melibceus, how are your mat- 
ters getting on?” said the younger of the two. 

“‘Ah, neighbor Tityrus, this affair is ripening 
admirably. It is a perfect God-send. I’m blest 
if those Parisians are not precious fools. Mine 
is a tremendous fool.” 

‘¢ Mine is as bad, I assure you. He is over- 
head and ears in love with my daughter, Ama- 
ryllis, and writes letters to her from the Valley 
of Arcadia.” 

‘¢ Mine declares he is dying for love of my wife 
Thisbe, and sends her verses that have neither 
rhyme nor reason in them.” 

“Ts your wife perfect in her part?” 

«Has your daughter her cue properly ?” 

‘* Never fear my wife.” 

‘‘T’ll answer for my daughter.” 

Next morning says Alphonse to Rondeau— 

‘*T have a favor to ask of you, my dear friend.” 

‘¢So much the better—I was going to beg one 
of you.” 

‘‘Can you lend me an embroidered vest?” 

‘* Have you any perfumery about you, that you 
could spare a fellow ?” 

‘Will you think me indiscreet, if I ask you 
one question ?” 

‘¢ That will depend on the question.” 

‘What makes you so anxious to look more 
than commonly elegant ?”’ 

‘** What do you want to perfume yourself for, 
on the present occasion ?” 

‘*T was about to tell you.” 
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‘*I was going to whisper in your ear.” 

‘¢This evening I shall be near her. Mum!” 

‘‘This evening she will be near me. Hist!” 

‘*If you knew my Amaryllis!’’ 

**If you but saw my Thisbe !” 

‘Just eighteen: fair as a lily, and daughter 
of a new Geronte.” 

‘Only twenty, dusky as night, and wife of 
another Sganaralla.” 

‘*With a simplicity not to be found in cities,” 

‘And an ingenuousness only to be found in 
rural retirement.” 

Meantime, an elderly peasant found out the 
Stamp Office at Angouleme, and bought a couple 
of stamps, for three thousand francs each. This 
was father Melibeeus, who put his purchases into 
an old pocket-book, set out on his return to La 
Mesangerie, and got there about twilight. 

Two hours after, Mesnard gave three myste- 
rious knocks at the door of Amaryllis. 

“Is it you, Mr. Alphonse?” inquired a sweet 
voice, slightly agitated. 

“Yes, my beautiful angel.” 

The door was half-opened, and in he went. A 
similar ceremony took place at the door of Thisbe, 
and Rondeau was let in by the wife of Melibeeus. 

Two shrieks were simultaneously heard from 
the dwellings of Amaryllis and Thisbe. 

‘*Mercy on me! it is my father!” cried the 
first. ' 

‘*Oh, good gracious me! it is my husband!” 
screamed the second. 

Alphonse turned round and saw the muzzle of 
®% gun within six inches of his breast-pin. 

Rondeau raised his head and saw a big hatchet 
held over it. 

‘*Scoundrel!” yelled Meliboeus. 

‘‘Burglar!” roared Tityrus. 

“‘T could shoot you like a dog!” 

“TI could cut you up like a pig!” 

‘‘The law would authorize me!” 

‘‘T have no less than five acts of parliament 
for it!” 

‘¢ Pray, have mercy!’ prayed Mesnard. 

‘‘Oh, show pity !” groaned Rondeau. 

«‘Ah, do you think, because you are well- 
dressed, and a great gentleman, all the way from 
Paris, that you may insult honest poverty. No, 
sir. The right of seigneury has been abolished 
since ’89, thank God, and our wives and daugh- 
ters are no longer to be insulted with impunity.” 

The man with the hatchet spoke in the same 
terrific manner, concerning the Charter. 

Well, what was the upshot? Ah, let us not 
blow it about too loudly; but let us whisper very 
low, that Theocritus, Virgil, Gessner, Berquin, 
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Delille, St. Pierre, and Madame Deshoulierres, 
may never hear it, It ended with a dirty busi- 
ness transaction. Alphonse and Jaques signed 
the promissory notes for three thousand francs, at 
thirty days—the one for value received in wal- 
nuts, and the other in garlic. The gentlemen 
went back to Paris as fast as they could. I met 
them, the other night, at the opera, and inquired 
about their excursion to the Provinces. 

«Have you brought back any local curiosi- 
ties?” said I to Rondeau. 

“IT have brought back five aphorisms, 


37 


said 





he, ‘‘and I will give them to you. All the ex- 
perience of our journey is packed up in them: 

‘‘No. 1. There are no village inns—there are 
only restaurants. 

‘2. There are no village maidens—they are 
all man-traps. 

“3, There are no happy villagers—they are 
politicians, 

‘<4, There are no shepherds—they are down- 
right butchers, every one of them. 

“5. There are no nightingales—nothing but 
bassoons.”’ 





THE SHADOW. 
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BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





Tae pathway of his mournful life hath wound 
Beneath a Shadow; just beyond it play 
The pleasant breezes, and the cool brooks stray 
Into melodious rillings of sweet sound, 
And gushings of the mellow sunlight fall, 
Like a mute rain of rapture over all. 


Oft hath he deemed the spell of darkness lost ; 
And shouted to the Day-spring; a full glow 
Hath rushed to clasp him, but the subtle woe 

Unvanquished still, with the cold might of frost 
Regains its sad realm, and with voice malign, 
Saith to the coming Joy—‘‘ This Life is mine.’’ 





Still smiles the brave Soul, fronting a faint Hope— 
And with a bright eye, and a warrior mien, 
Walks in the Shadow, dauntless and serene— 

To test through hostile years, the utmost scope 
Of man’s endurance; constant to assay 
All heights of patience, free to feet of clay. 


Still smiles the brave Soul, fronting a faint Hope— 
But now methinks the pale Hope gathers strength ; 
Glad winds invade the dimness, streams at length 

Kiss the hot desert; ’neath the purple cope 
Of a new Heaven, uprises the lost Day, 

And the spent SHADOW mutely wanes away. 
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As man to angel—‘‘a little lower ’’— 
Is a noble steed to mortal man; 
And never, never, on any shore, 
So noble a one hath led the van— 

By the yellow Arab’s homeless home, 
Where horns give blast, or lances gleam, 
Or the pampas spreads to the azure dome— 
As that I rode in my last-night’s dream. 

Almost I would seek him east and west, 
As some for a fabled good have sought; 
But the end must be as little blest— 
For I know too true, I should find him not. 


How proud the stature; the form, how rare— 
How flowed the mane in a silken ell— 

How shone, in its chestnut hue, the hair; 
I would thou knewest, but cannot tell. 

A matchless steed was he to view— 
I marked his eyes, that tameless fired ; 

And with a tender joy, I knew 
He never had hungered, never tired— 

Nor harsh tone thrilled him with frantic dread ; 
Nor lash, nor steel, once touched his limb; 

I bent—we whispered thoughts—my steed 
Rejoiced in his rider, as I in him. 
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Whither I would, that charger grand, 
Was guided on by a silver thread, 
That had sundered been in an infant’s hand— 
A rein, which seemed from the moonlight shred. 
The hoofs that clashed with the pathway rock, 
Just printed the moss of the hollow fen, 
Passed harmless over a violet flock, 
And trod the lake like dimpling rain. 
Fear [ had none to leave behind; 
Neither a wish before to gain; 
Still kept pace with the courier wind, 
My beautiful steed of the Dreamland plain. 


Sleep! with thee oft have I broken tryst— 
On my pillow was found no waiting one, 
To be by thy lips of healing kissed— 
But on, and on, in the belting dun, 
Glimmered my lamply king of night— 
As when to themselves a god make they 
From whom, in his majesty of light, 
I AM hath hidden his face away. 
Now bless thee, Sleep! and thou hast a charm— 
Wooest thou me no more in vain; 
Lift me to-night, with thy gentle arm, 
To the back of the wonderful steed again. 








Gdsitor’s Cable. 


*« Tuat yellow-covered literature which exercises 
such a pernicious influence on the minds of the young, 
reading generation.’’ This is a piece of one of those 
high-critical stereotyped sentences which essay- 
writers and editors of newspapers are in the habit of 
using with reference to a class of works which they 
do not sympathize with, and consider a coarse kind 
of article in the reading line. It is not good, reader, 
to join a number of people in running down anything ; 
and a man may have just as much truth as singu- 
larity on his side, who should stand up for that same 
yellow-covered food of the popularmind. No doubt, 
we have now and then, in a certain snappish impa- 
tience of soul, which seems to come natural to any- 
one who resolves to be critical, said some disparaging 
things of it; but with a large experience of cotem- 
porary literature and its tendencies, and a better 
knowledge of periodical and newspaper criticism, we 
perceive where we were mistaken in this matter; we 
see it wont do to run down the sentimenial and the 
thrilling, done up in yellow, sea-green, or palish 
brown. Critical journalism is wrong. The tone and 
style which it assumes and inculcates, are not at all 
favorable to the spirit of literature; but the very 
reverse. 

This theme would, perhaps, require an article; for 
it isa highly interesting one. But we shall try to 
express Our meaning in a few words—which, we sus- 
pest, is the way the laconic reader would rather have 
it, after all. The tone of our periodical writing, our 
journalism, and a great amount of our imaginative 
literature—of the average, accepted order—is smart, 
flippant, shrewd, sarcastic, sparkling, discursive. We 


use a great many ailjectives here, hoping to cover | 


our meaning-—not having time to be precise. The 
modes, manners, and oddities of artificial life, seem 
to constitute the great staple theme; and humor, 
satire, and a gay, pointed cleverness, are those things 
which win the suffrages of crittcism and the educated 
reading public. High sentiment and passion are not 
at all in vogue; and the general standard of literary 
thought is low. Periodical and newspaper criticism 
fayors this state of things. Critics dislike tewering 
emotion and the effusions of sentiment—unless, in- 
deed, these be conveyed in the most happy forms of 
expression. They always prefer the shrewd, the 
pungent, and the manly; and are apt to look on any 
flourishes of the feelings, as nonsense—or something 
little better. The newspaper tone has become very 
potential—and has thrown a certain cold hardness 
over the aspect of literature—(never mind the meta- 


phor!) It has a dashing flippaney with it, which. 


discourages the gushing impulses—and discards all 
profound views of men and things. In the English 
Parliament, the other day, Mr. Drummond spoke of 
the shallow, gossiping tone of the 7'/mes, and the 
rest of the British press, and their hard, superficial 
vay of discussing the interests of nations. He was 
tight. The newspaper sentiment of England is 
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wretchedly low—with a few exceptions. The same 
may be said of our own journals, with some differ 
ence, however, in our favor. We find in some of our 
foremost newspapers, a prevalent fashion of Snecring, 
sarcasm and irony, respecting the great interests and 
questions of society; and this mode is more or less 
imitated by all the rest. The flying gossip of the 
hour is the theme of newspaper literature, as the 
variable features of artificial life are the thought and 
study of the generality of our writers. 

Such being the case, we do really believe that, for 
the grave, sincere sentiments and the deeper thoughts 
we must rely upon the yellow-covered literature. 
We mean that larger portion of it which treats of 
desperate adventure by sea or land, heroic passion, 
catastrophe of a deep and thrilling order, and senti- 
ment of the wildest and most harrowing descrip- 
tion. Our critical friend smiles. But he must be 
told that the things just mentioned, are true to 
human nature, and captivate those minds which fol- 
low their genuine impulses, careless or ignorant of 
the conventions and refinements of criticism. We 
hope the day will never come when our young people 
and our unliterary masses will not read, with a grand 
unanswerable interesi, stories of love, and battle, and 
murder, and a wild impossible heroism, by sea and 
land. If these juveniles, and those frank, omniver- 
ous masses, were once to become as our critics are— 
having the miserable knowledge of good and evil in 
books—the country would go to the dogs; poetry 
would be dead, and lofty feeling and the sources of 
everything heroic. We should be a population of 
smart practical sneerers—the bloodless, conventional 
worshipers of mere materialism. This 
sounds terrible, to be sure. But we are convinced 
our argument is founded on true philosophy. We 
shall never again sneer at the tastes of the young and 
of the mass of the people; but accept their instinc- 
tive leanings as something genuine, and true to 
nature and to progress; and we shall also be ready 
to think more kindly of the most awkward attempts 
to tell a passionate and thrilling story, than of the 
most dexterous and elegant criticism on the same. 
We repeat—a critical, carping, gossiping, clever age 
is fatal to that genuine emotional thought, which is 
the source of greatness in a nation, and which always 
comes from the masses of the people, The closer we 
stick to the feelings and ideas of our boyhood and 
the simple impulses of unlettered men, the better for 
us all and the character of the community. For our- 
selyes—we would give our March rheumatism and 
something else that comes, after Midsummer, to get 
back again that dear, old true-love of the melo- 
dramatic, the murderous, and the horrible in gene- 
ral! We are miserably conscious how much years 
have deteriorated our nature ;—our little father, the 
child, was worth ten of us. But we rejoice to think 
Nature will never leave the world without those 
blessed little fathers; nor, indeed, without those 
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other sources of greatness, the unliterary masses, 
We have only to hope that these last will never be 
spoiled by any error of the time. But we sometimes 
do fear the effect of that common-school system, 
whereby the people run the risk of getting some of 
those ideas of convention and eriticism, which debili- 
tate the mind of a nation, and make it content to 
dwell in decencies forever. We hope, however, the 
fear is groundless; and as we see the intelligent rea- 
der is beginning to glower at us, we shall bring our 
few words to an end—protesting, at the same time, 
that we could write a great deal more on this head, 
and put the case a great deal more foreibly. 





A new novel by Sir Walter Scott! People are 
making a talisman of the dead man’s reputation; as 
the French formerly did with the dust of the famous 
Bertrand Duguesclin. About seventy or eighty 
years ago, Mr. Ireland concocted an Anglo-Saxon 
play, which he offered, with a curious preamble, as 
a recovered manuscript of William Shakspeare. 
Many believed, and the renowned stager, John 
Philip Kemble, falasng on his knees, in a company of 
learned men, thanked God for his good fortune in 
living at the period of such a discovery! But we do 
not think anybody will fall on his knees to thank 
God for ‘‘ Moredun—a Tale of 1210’’—or the 1210— 
as the ignorant concoctor (with an eye to the well- 
known Scottish expressions—‘‘ The Foriy-Five’?’— 
the ‘‘Fifteen’’) expresses it. As if that familiar 
Jacobitism could be plastered over the chronology 
of the Middle Ages! Or, as if Sir Walter could 
perpetrate such a snobbery. The title damns it 1 
The hoax takes its rise in Paris—fathered 
by M. Cabany, who calls himself Director General of 
the Socie-y of Archivists in France, and Chief Edi- 
tor of the Necrology of the Nineteenth Century! 
Ile says he once knew an old German merchant, (not 
named,) which merchant, at his death, left him 
(Cabany) a box, and this box contained a manuscript, 
Which manuscript came from a Mr. W. Spencer, 
which Mr. Spencer once got ii from the author, Sir 
Walter Scott, who had written it about the year 
1314, and styled it ‘*‘ Moredun—a Tale of the Twelve 
Hundred and Ten!’’ But, though the old German 
left it for him in an old desk, he did-not get it till 
1894, and then he went and deposited an account of 
ii wih the French Minister of the Interior. 

That was a grand French stroke of authenticity! 
With the Minister of the Interior! An announce- 
ment of the work was made in London, last year, 
and produced letters of doubt, from Mr. Skene, an 
old friend of Sir Walter, and Mr. Huntley Gordon, 
his amanuensis. The clash and clatter of opinions, 
with a huddle of true names and dates, are calcu- 
lated to excite attention and pique curiosity. But 
the whole has a fine unmistakable French air of 
humbug about it. After all, it is the thing itself 
Which must decide the matter; and does decide it. 
The romance demolishes the preamble. The book, 
like the razors Peter Pindar speaks about so faceti- 
ously, is made ¢o se//—and will have a certain kind 
of success, like the ‘* Woolly Horse.’? Publishers 


limine. 








will pocket ‘‘summut’’—as Ralph phrases it, in 
1210!—and the thing will go the way of Mr. Ire- 
land’s tragedy. What ghouls there are in litera- 
ture; and how they do live on the leavings and dead 
brains and nothings of men of wit! 





Paschal, the celebrated French writer—whose dis- 
tinction is in a great measure owing to his earnest- 
ness and simplicity—has a great many memorable 
Sayings scattered through his letters. He says, if 
men knew what they say of one another, there would 
not be four friends in the world! And everybody’s 
conscience tells him that is true. He also shows 
that human reason is not such a mighty affair, after 
all; for if you put the greatest philosopher on a very 
high plank, he gets giddy in spite of all his powers 
of ratiocination. 


The prototype of a real lady is, to be always natu- 
ral and unaffected, and to wear her talents, her 
accomplishments, and her learning, as well as her 
newest and finest dresses, as if she did not know she 
had them about her. 


My friend, upon my getting married, advised me, 
if ever I took a house in a ‘‘ terrace,’’ a ‘‘row,’”’ or 
a ‘‘place,’’ to be very careful that it was the centre 
one—at least, if I had any regard to my reputation. 
For I must be well aware that a story never lost any- 
thing by telling; and consequently, if I lived in the 
middle of a row of houses, it was very clear that the 
tales which might be circulated about me, would 
have only half the distance to travel on either side 
of me, and therefore, could only be half as bad, by 
the time they got down to the bottom of the terrace, 
as the stories about the wretched individuals who 
had the misfortune to live at the two ends of it—so 
that I should be sure of having twice as good a char- 
acter in the neighborhood asthey had. For instance, 
she infermed me of a lamentable case which occurred 
under her own experience. The servant at No, 1 
told the servant at No. 2, that her master expected 
his old friends, the Bayleys, to pay him a visit 
shortly. No. 2 told No. 3, that No. 1 expected to 
have the Bayleys in the house, every day. No. 3 
told No. 4, that it was all up with No. 1, for they 
couldn’t keep the bailiffs out; whereupon, 4 told 5, 
that the officers were after No. 1, and that it was as 
much as he could do to keep himself out of their 
clutches, and that it was killing his poor dear wife. 
So it went on, increasing and increasing, until it got 
to No. 32, who confidently assured the last house, 
No. 33, that the officers had arrested the gentleman 
who lived at No. 1, for murdering his wife, and that 
it was expected he must swing, as the facts were very 
clear against him. 


The horses of Queen Victoria and the royal family 
cost £70,000; the free schools for the people, £10,000. 
The reason of this difference is said to be, because 
the horses are fed on corn, and the people on chaff. 


Religion is the best armor that any mancan have— 
but the very worst of cloaks. 
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Af era fic of laughter over the Paris Charivars, 
we subside into another fit of philosophic musing— 
weighing the comic merits of one great nation against 
those of another. Referring the matter to ourself 
and our own feelings—the plan which, you know, 
philosopher Emerson recommends—we ask tacitly, 
why it is that the London Pymch never makes us 
laugh. And so our thoughts wander into comic 
literature, diverse national character and the nature 
of humor. The end of it is, that we look on the 
French as the more comic people, and the English 
the more humorous. We do not remember that we 
have fairly laughed at anything in Punch, or seen 
any other person do so; whereas, we are not only 
obliged to laugh at many things in the Charivari ; 
but we have seen others in the public reading-room, 
making rictuses from ear to ear, over the French 
fantasy, and holding themselves in before strangers. 
The last bit of comedy that set our lungs in move- 
ment, was (bad grammar) the figure of a Parisian 
hotel-waiter, and those of two dinersatatable. The 
former dressed in black, wearing a white choker, and 
a napkin in his hand, stands with a precise and lofcy 
grimness by the table, in answer to a call, But his 
dress and look overawe the guests, and one of them 
says— 

‘¢ Shall I ask him for a plate?” 

‘‘ Don’t,’’ says the other, ‘‘he’s the doctor of the 
establishment, who has come to see the man who 
choked himself at dinner, and to assist in holding an 
inquest on him, at the desert !”’ 

The faces of the two diners, with lumps of food in 
their cheeks, and that of the waiter, are indescriba- 
ble---demolishing ; to say nothing of the reason given 
for the appearance of the latter. In those French 
comicalities, there are a certain dash and grotesque- 
ness, and broad effect, which John Bull has not— 
showing the superior spirit and muscular vivacity of 
the continental people. The islanders have, as we 
have said, more humor—(for which a punster would 


find a geographical reason in the greater mozsture of 


their locality)—and want the more violent power of 
comedy. The English engravings are satiric; the 
French are laughter-compelling. The latter, in fact, 
do not seem to be capable of humor; they cannot, it 
is asserted, produce it—and perhaps do not under- 
stand it. They have wit—the gayest, brightest, and 
most delicate; but not the mixture of simplicity and 
bitterness, seriousness and slyness, which makes the 
characteristic English compound. The French come- 
dy s:rikes you from the surface, at once. The Eng- 
lish generally. requires you to think, and is more 
complex. That clouded jocoseness, so to speak, of 
Englishmen, which makes them so much less effec- 
tive than the French in the comic line, is cognate 
with the cause why English poetry must always be 
deeper and finer, and more sublime than that of 
France. 

Well, having gone into the rationale of our merri- 
ment, we are disposed to ask what sort of fun is it 
we have got in this part of the world; for we are a 
funny people too, thank God. We have an idea that 
our comedy follows the spirit of our language, in a 





greatdegree. We enjoy the sly and the sarcastic, and 
are, ina manner peculiar to ourselves, inordinately 
tickled by points, plays on words and elenches. Wo 
have not the French and Italian sense of the gro- 
tesque—that animal hilarity which comes of their 
sensuous natures. We have an idea that our comedy 
is rather timid, and waits too much upon the judg. 
ment to be genuine. This may be owing to our 
social system, under. which castes and classes are 
abolished, and every man wears broad-cloth, ard, 
standing on his best behavior, occupies the same 
platform with every other man. A sense of mutual 
respect and respectability would seem to chasiise our 
feelings and impulses into a condition of propriety. 
Our jealous and guarded independence has, perhaps, 
demolished our hilarity. Perhaps we pay too much 
attention to politics, and the caucus is the quenching 
of our comedy. It is very curious to consider that 
human nature is, in general, funniest, wherever it 
has good cause to be most heavy-hearted ; as people. 
when they throw their clothes off, feel a tendency to 
frisking and agility. Frenchmen and Italians are a 
good deal kept down—so are the Irish; and so are 
Mrs. Stowe’s colored pets. But see how jolly they 
are, asageneralrule! We now touch upon ethnology 
at the verge of deep water; butdraw back. We be- 
gan with the idea of saying that the Charivari is 
far more comic than Punch, and conclude by saying 
that the proverbial distinctives of the two nations are 
as visible in this matter as in most others. 





Common sayings, that seem short-lived and local 
in their very simplicity, come to us through many 
centuries and from distant countries. Rabelias talks 
of putting the cart before the horse, and says, when 
the sky falls we shall catch larks. 


One of the most remarkable orders of honor insti- 
tuted, was that founded by the Italian poet, Alfieri, 
and called the Order of Homer. It was to be an 
order for poets and men of literature. He was him- 
self a knight—the only knight it ever had. He de- 
signed a beautiful medallion, which was to be the 
badge of the fraternity, and represented the head of 
‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’’ within a 
circlet of immortal aspects and names gathered from 
all times and nations. But the idea of making an 
order for poets was, after all, a hopeless one. They 
are a perverse race, not bound to any order or ob- 
servance, and proverbially impatient of any attempt 
to class or formulise them in any way, or for any pur- 
pose. A literary order should have an acknowledged 
head or sovereign—and such a thing is not recognized 
in literature—in the republic of letters. Any scheme 
of brigading or badging the poets, must always fail. 
People try to classify and regulate their brothers, 
the painters and sculptors, who must compete with 
one another at exhibitions, and all the world knows 
what a horrible, hearl-burning piece of business 
it is. 

Why are the three-cent omnibuses the safest? 
Because they are so cheap that nothing can run 
against them. 
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A fair correspondent of the Home Journal, thus 
prettily puts in 
‘(A PLEA FOR COQUETRY.”’ 


It cannot be that this poor heart 

Has loved to learn so false an art, 
Its innocence forgetting ; 

That faithless thing [ have not been, 

That steals away an angel’s mien, 
And goes about coquetting. 


An’ if it be, why should J care, 

Since a// the world is “‘ false as fair ?’’ 
In vain is all regretting ; 

Things are so little what they seem, 

I yet may nurse a pleasant dream, 
Nor mean to be coquetting. 


And what if in some former years 
A better bliss was turned to tears, 

And all the world grew hateful! 
There blooms a rose—poor Pity’s dower ; 
Why not in passing, pluck the flower? 

I would not seem ungrateful. 


What if I find in many a one, 

What others seek in one alone! 
Brief love for love begetting! 

Oh! call it cruelty refined !— 

A generous weakness of the mind— 
But call it no: coquetting. 


Think not I’d love another’s pain, 
Or crush the heart I but enchain, 
Its helplessness betraying. 
The bee, close shut within the flower, 
Should gather honey all the hour, 
Nor mourn the sweet delaying. 


If Conscience, when he chides the elf, 

Should say he went there of himself, 
How could he curse the faery ? 

He still should love the dear conceit, 

That poisoned him in cell so sweet, 
And learn to be more wary. 


It is stated that the ‘‘ Persilis and Sigismunda’’ of 
Cervantes contains the germ of Robinson Crusoe— 
that is, the idea or story which De Foe plagiarised. 
We have never seen that Spanish narration; but we 
mention this, that any of our readers who may 
have it, may investigate the matter—if so disposed. 


— 


The story from which Parnell imitated his ‘ Her- 
mit,”’ is to be found in the old medieval Miscellany, 
called the Gesta Romanorum. 


It is aremarkable fact, that no man can ever get rid 
of the style of hand-writing peculiar to his country. 
{f he be English, he always writes in English style ; if 
French, in French style ; if German, Italian or Span- 
ish, in the style peculiar to his nation. Professor B-— 
states—I am acquainted with a Frenchman who has 
passed all his life in England, who speaks English like 
one of our own countrymen, and writes it with ten 








times the correctness of ninety-nine in a hundred of 
us ; but yet who cannot, for the life of him, imitate our 
mode of writing. I knewa Scoich youth, who was 
educated entirely in France, and resided eighteen 
years in that country, mixing exclusively with 
French people—but who, although he had a French 
writing-master, and perhaps never saw any hing but 
French writing in his life. yet wrote exactly in the 
English style: it was really national instinct. In 
Paris, all the writing-masters profess to teach the 
English style of wriling; but with all their profes- 
sions, and all their exertions, they can never get 
their pupils to adopt any but the cramped hand of 
the French. Some pretend to be able to tell the cha- 
racteristics of individuals from their hand-writings. 
[ know not how this may be, but certainly the nation 
to which an individual belongs, can be instantly de- 
termined by his hand-writing. The difference be- 
tween the American or English and the French 
hand-writing is immense—a schoolboy would distin- 
guish it at a glance. Mix together a hundred sheets 
of manuscript written by a hundred Frenchmen, and 
another hundred written by Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans, and no one could fail to distinguish every one 
of them, though all should be written in the same 
language and with the same pens and paper. The 
difference between Italian, Spanish, and German 
hand-writings is equally decided. In fact, there is 
about as great a difference in the hand-writings of 
different nations, as in their languages. And it is a 
singular truth, that though a man may shake off 
national habits, accent, manner of thinking, style of 
dress—though he may become perfectly identified 
with another nation, and speak its language as well, 
perhaps better than his own—yet, never can he 
succeed in changing his hand-writing to a foreign 
style. 

A friend who sometimes wooes the muse, has sent 
us the following. It was written at Lenox in the 
rich county of Berksire (Mass.) during September 
1854. Our poetical friend had passed several weeks 
in the midst of a charmed circle of young and beau- 
tiful ladies, and felt very bad/y as will be seen, when 
they departed and left him ‘‘ alone.’’ 


ALONE, 


Fair Berkshire’s hills are soaring, 
As they have ever soared ; 

Her streamlets still are pouring, 
As they have ever poured ; 

Sun, moon, and stars are shining, 
As they have ever shone— 

But, woe is me! their radiant beams 
Are shed on me—a/one ! 


Where is the bright and happy band, 
That late, together stood? 

That wooed the murmur of the lake— 
The fragrance of the wood? 

From hill and bower and glen, alas! 
Each cherished form has flown, 

And left me here to pine and droop, 
Alone—all—all alone! 
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The HILL, whose steep ascent our feet 
So oft together trod— 

The LEDGE, where we have all reclined 
Upon the mossy sod — 

Each once-loved haunt and scene is now 
To me repulsive grown, 

For they only make me feel, how sad 
It is to be alone! 





From every sunny landscape— 
From each embowered shade— 
From every shaggy summit,— 
From every forest glade,— 
A voice, unto my spirit, 
Comes forth with mournful moan, 
And cries, ‘‘ Both thou and me are now 
Deserted, and alone !”’ 


As some lone swallow, lingering, 
When all the rest have fled 

Far, to their tropic winter-home, 
Hangs down his drooping head ; 

And pines, for each accustomed mate, 
Each well-remembered tone; 

And sadly wonders, he is thus 
Abandoned, and alone: 





Then, sudden starting, plumes his wing, 
And cleaves the liquid air, 

Exulting in his rapid flight— 
His bosom free from care; 

All trace of gloom and sorrow 
Far to the winds is thrown, 

For he knows fu!l well, that he will soon 
No longer be alone! 





So I, uprousing from my gloom 
And solitary sadness, 

Feel my bosom bound with joy and hope, 
And rosy-tinted gladness ; 

And I’ve bid adieu to sorrow, 
And I’ve made my parting moan, 

For, I soon shall join the LovED AND Lost, 
And be no more—a/one ! 








In the cemetery of Leipsig, there is an old epitaph 
extremely characteristic of the spirit of the place, 
but in much too light a strain, to be imitated, though 
undoubtedly the writer held it, in his day, to be a 
very ingenious combination of piety and bank busi- 
ness. It is in the form of a bill of exchange fora 
certain quantity of ‘salvation, drawn on and accepted 
by the Messiah, in favor of the merchant, who is 
buried below, and payable in heaven, at the day of 
judgment. 

Mr. Dickens has been giving a description of the 
huge steamer which John Bull is now building at the 
Isle of Dogs in the Thames. It is intended to be 
25,000 tons burden,—a huge tubular iron ship—built 
on the principle of the Britannia tunnel bridge, from 
the design of Mr. Brunel, the engineer. It will hold 
12,000 tons of coal, and earry 5,000 tons of cargo, 
and 4,000 passengers with their luggage, stores and 
so forth, on the longest voyages contemplated—those 











between England and Australia. In short voyages, 
the number of passengers may be increased to 10,000, 
in consequence of the smaller amount of coal on 
board. This great ship will be 680 feet long, and it 
is expected it will make a regular speed of 15 knots 
an hour. It will be built in ten huge compartments, 
and have two metal sheathings; so that if one of the 
latter be broken by any shock, the inner casing may 
have a chance of escaping, and if both be damaged, 
the water can only enter one department, and stil] 
leave the vessel buoyant. It is to be clamped and 
bolted together in the most perfect manner, and will 
have power to resist almost any accidents of the rocks 
and storms. This leviathan is to be employed by 
the Eastern Steam Navigation Company. It was 
the vast expense and de ay caused by the necessity 
of coal-supply that urged the merchants to build 
such a large ship. The clumsy material, coal, must 
still be an element of ocean navigation. But the 
time will come when it can be dispensed with, and 
steam be generated by the heat of hydrogen, or mo- 
tion produced by electro-magnetism or the active 
conditions of the atmosphere. 





A susceptibility to delicate attentions—a fine senso 
of the numberless and exquisite tendernesses of man- 
ner and thought—constitute, in the minds of iis 
possessors, the deepest under-current of life, the felt 
and treasured but unseen and inexpressible richness 
of affection. It is rarely found in the characters of 
men, but when it is, it outweighs all grosser quali- 
ties. There are many who waste and lose affections 
by careless and often unconscious neglect. It is not 
a plant to grow untended ; the breath of indifference, 
or a rude touch, may destroy forever its delicate 
texture. There is a daily attention to the slight 
courtesies of life, which can alone preserve the first 
freshness of passion. The easy surprises of plea- 
sure—earnest cheerfulness of assent to slight wishes-- 
the habitual respect to opinions—the polite absti- 
nence from personal topics in the presence of others— 
unwavering attention to his and her comfort, abroad 
and at home—and above all, the careful preservation 
of those proprieties of conversation and manner 
which are sacred when before the world—these are 
some of the secrets of that rare happiness which age 
and habit alike fail to impair or diminish. 

‘‘ Why, what a traveler you have become!’’ ex- 
claimed an officer on meeting an old London acquaint- 
ance at Constantinople, the other day. 

«To tell you the truth,”’ was the frank reply, “I 
am obliged to run about the world to keep ahead of 
my character; the moment it overtakes me, I am 
ruined; but I don’t care who knows me, 80 long as I 
remain tzcognito.’’ 


Punch indulges in the following Connubial Conun- 


drum. 
Which is of greater value, prythee say, 

The Bride or Bridegroom ?—-must the trath be told? 
Alas, it must! The Bride is given away— 


The Bridegroom’s often regularly sold. 
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When Rousseau had published his work in which he 
showed the superiority of man in a state of nature 
over man in artificial society, Voltaire, a man of 
sparkling wit and the very antipodes of the impas- 
sioned and earnest Genevese, let him know that he 
thought the book excellent—after reading it, he said 
he felt a longing to go on all-fours! This is admi- 
rably satirical ;—and, at the same time, it is funny 
enough to provoke laughter. It has a gay extrava- 
gance which is irresistible. 

In England and France, people seem to be coming 
back te the original idea of Nature, with respect to 
those countries, and ignoring all authentic history. 
In the beginning, the island and the continent were 
united—according to all geologic appearance; and 
latterly, the tradition of the ancient union has been 
recurring with a curious kind of significance. Eng- 
land and France are not alone united by the wonder- 
ful entente cordiale in policy, but also by the light- 
ning wires; and now there is a proposal to bring them 
still closer together by means of a monster-tunnel 
under the Straits of Dover! Dr. Payerne, a French- 
man, proposes to construct it with submarine boats, 
at an expense of about fifty millions of dollars. By 
this means railway trains would run from one coun- 
try to the other in half an hour. This tunnel would 
be over twenty times as long as that which so use- 
lessly runs under the Thames. 

LIFE. 
At morn—a mountain near to be climbed o’er, 
A horn of plenty, kengthening evermore ; 
At noon—the countless hour-sands pouring fast, 
Waves that we scarce can see as they run past ; 
At night—a pageant over ere begun, 
A course not even measured, and yet run, 
A short, mysterious tale, suddenly done. 
At first—a heap of treasure, heaven high ; 
At last—a failing purse, shrunk, lean and beggarly. 

A man was saying at his club, the other evening— 
that during his travels in the East, not long since, he 
saw a juggler place a ladder in open ground on one 
end, mount it by passing through the rounds and 
stand upon the top. H.J. who was present, and who 
is famous both for his wit and his incredulity, imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘‘ La! bless you, I have seen that 
done several times, and once with an addition.”’ 
‘* What was that?’ said the first story-teller. ‘*‘ Why, 
when the juggler arrived at the top of the ladder he 
pulled it up after him.”’ 

It has been said, somewhere, that for a great many 
people, it is a misfortune to have had ancestors. We 
believe the philosophy of the sentiment is good, and 
sufficiently elastic to stretch over other propositions ; 
and have an idea that it is a misfortune for our- 
selves that we have had an ancestral literature. In- 
Stead of making our literature, we take it, as it were, 
ready made, and try to apply it to the conditions of 
a new world, a new principle of government, a new 
and unparalleled race of people or rather nation of 





people. We try to put the old wine into our new 
bottles, Whatever kind of indigenous, truly Amer- 
ican literature shall yet be found amongst us, we 
hardly as yet see the simple, hardy shoots of it above 
ground, among the big, flaunting stalks of the im- 
ported sort. Of course, we do not mean the forms, 
and themes; but the sentiment and the original style 
of uttering it. 

A sick man’s pun must necessarily be rather feeble, 
on the principle like master like man. The follow- 
ing lines will be taken with due allowance. 

An eccentric stranger, afflicted with a pulmonary 
complaint, stopping at one of our hotels, was seized 
with a sudden fit of coughing early one morning and 
sent out fora doctor. The physician speedily came 
and prescribed. When the stranger handed him his 
fee, he remarked with a quizzical expression, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, this I suspect is the first cowgh-fee you have 
taken to-day.”’ 

A European traveler declares that one of the most 
curious studies in the United States, consists in the 
attitudes of the Americans. Every attitude they 
assume is a miracle of equilibrium, a brilliant flight 
of the most fantastic imagination. As a general 
thing they put their legs on the chimney piece, or 
against a stove-pipe, but always higher than their 
heads. On one occasion, says he, being on board of a 
Mississippi steamboat, I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving this custom to perfection. 

Attracted by the sound of a piano in the lady’s 
cabin, there was a general rush toward the spot. 
There we discovered a skinny young lady with a 
cracked voice, endeavoring to sing ‘‘ Hail Columbia.’’ 

Four gentlemen immediately took possession of the 
pillar in the centre of the cabin which supported the 
ceiling. Their eight legs were ranged ina kind of 
trophy against it, and at such a height, that their 
bodies were entirely out of their chairs, their heads 
only resting on the back. Another gentleman, in 
order to have a better view of the singer, had seated 
himself opposite to her, reposing his legs on the 
piano, and thus affording her an agreeable view of 
the soles of his boots; a sixth lay stretched at full 
length on the sofa, whilst a seventh, oh! he was the 
most wonderful of all, mounting on the seat of his 
chair and tilting it against the wall, he had quietly 
seated himself on the sharp edge of its high back. 
Another there was too, who not knowing how to dis- 
pose of his legs, there being no place but the floor on 
which to rest them, at last put them on the shoulders 
of the gentleman who had his on the piano, and who 
appeared nowise startled at the unusual burthen he 
was called on to bear. ; 

When the young lady ceased her song, there was 
an extraordinary manifestation of approbation, con- 
sisting in shouts and clapping of hands, and knock- 
ing of canes on the floor, and fists on the tables. 
My wonderful acrobatic friend on the back of the 
chair, forgetting the nicety with which he was 
balanced, came down on his nose at the imminent 
peril of that prominent feature. But, without even 
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interrupting the enthusiastic expression of his ap- 
plause, he picked up his chair and himself, and 
showed off both in another picturesque and perilous 
position, no less difficult to describe than to execute. 
If the Americans could choose into what personage 
of the ancient mythology they would be transformed 
it would most certainly be Briareus, for, instead of 
four, he had a hundred legs and arms, and could enjoy 
the luxury of stretching. 

Look at the career of man, as he passes through 
the world; of man, visited by misfortune! How 
often ‘is he left by his fellow men, to sink under the 
weight of his afflictions. unheeded and alone! One 
friend of his own sex forgets him, another abandons 
him, a third, perhaps, betrays him; but woman, 
faithful woman, follows him in his affliction with un- 
shaken affection; braves the changes of his feelings, 
of his temper, embittered by the disappointments of 
the world, with the highest of all virtue; a resigned 
patience ministers to his wants, even when her own 
are hard and pressing; she weeps with him, tear 
for tear, in his distress, and is the first to catch and 
reflect a ray of joy, should but one light up his 
countenance in the midst of his sufferings; and she 
never leaves him in his misery while there remains 
one act of love, duty, or compassion, to be performed. 
And at the last, when life and sorrow cease together, 
she follows him to the tomb, with that ardor of affec- 
tion which death itself cannot destroy. 

A coquette is said to be a perfect incarnation of 
Cupid, as she keeps her beau in a quiver. 

The following is a translation by Mary Howitt, of 
the Morning Song of Bellmann, one of the most cele- 
brated of the lyrical poems of Sweden. Itis said that 
nothing can exceed the enthusiasm with which it is 
sung in that country, by high or low, old and young, 
alike. 


Waken, thou fair one! up, Amaryllis! 
Morning so still is; 
Cool is the gale: 
The rainbows of heaven, 
With its hues seven, 
Brightness hath given 
To wood and dale. 
Sweet Amaryllis, let me convey thee, 
In Neptune’s arms naught shall affray thee ; 
Sleep’s god no longer power has to stay thee, 
Over thy eyes and speech to prevail. 


Come out a-fishing; nets forth are carrying; 
Come without tarrying— 
Hasten with me, 
Jerkin and vail in— 
Come for the sailing, 
For trout and grayling; 
Baits will lay we. 
Awake, Amaryllis! dearest, awaken ; 
Let me not go forth, by thee forsaken ; 
Our course among dolphins and sirens taken, 
Onward shall paddle our boat to the sea. 





Bring rod and line—bring nets for the landing; 

Morn is expanding, 

Hasten away! 

Sweet! in denying, 

Frowning, or sighing— 

Could’st thou be trying 

To answer me nay ? 
Hence, on the shallows, our little boat leaving, 
Or to the Sound, where green waves are heaving; 
Where our true love its first bond was weaving, 

Causing to Thirsis so much dismay. 


Step in the boat, then! both of us singing, 
Love afresh springing, 
O’er us shall reign. 
If the storm rages, 
If it war wages, 
Thy love assuages 
Terror and pain. 
Calm ’mid the billows’ wildest commotion, 
I would defy on thy bosom the ocean, 
Or would attend thee to death with devotion: 
Sing, oh, ye sirens, and mimic my strain! 


We do not know whether the following is new to 
our readers—but we have never met it in an English 
dress : 

An inquisitive foreigner, who had been introduced 
to Alexander Dumas, commenced questioning him 
upon his origin. 

‘You are a quadroon, M. Dumas?’’ began the 
inquisitor. 

‘‘T am, sir,’’ replied Dumas, quietly, who never 
makes any attempt to conceal his pedigree. 

‘* And your father ?’’ pursued his inquiring friend. 

‘¢ Was a mulatto,’’ responded Monte Christo. 

‘* And your grandfather ?”’ 

‘¢ Was a negro,’’ replied Dumas, beginning to lose 
his patience. 

‘‘Ah! And may I inquire what your great-grand- 
father was ?’’ 

‘An ape, sir!’’? exploded Dumas, with a fierce 
gesture that made his tormentor recoil; ‘an ape, 
sir—my pedigree commences where yours ends!” 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ exclaimed an orator, in the heat of 
democracy and party-spirit, at a political meeting, 
somewhere in Georgia; ‘‘Gentlemen, the whigs will 
be the ruin of the country. Gentlemen, the great 
republic of Rome was one day saved from the ene- 
mies who invaded it by the warning voice of the 
geese of the capitol. Let us, gentlemen, save our 
country: let our warning voices shout aloud to be- 
ware of the whigs! Yes, gentlemen, let us be the 
geese of the United States, and save our glorious 
republic from ruin and the whigs!’’ 


In walking along, persons who are thinking of the 
past, cast their eyes downwards; those who are con- 
templating the future, raise their eyes upwards; 
others, whuse thoughts are occupied with the pre 
sent, look straight before them; and those who are 
observed to look here and there, on either side, may 
be considered as thinking of nothing at all. 
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‘¢Women,’’ says Mrs, Jameson, ‘are inclined to 
fall in love with priests and physicians, because of 
the help and comfort they derive from both in peril- 
ous moral and physical maladics. They believe in 
the presence of real pity, real sympa hy, where the 
tone and look of each have become merely habitual 
and conveniional—I may say, professional. On the 
other hand, women are inclined to fall in love with 
criminal and miserable men, out of the pity which, 
in our sex, is akin to love, and out of the power of 
bestowing comfert or love. So, in the first instance, 
they love from gratitude or faith; in the last, from 
compassion or hope.”’ 

As metallic pens are now almost universally adopt- 
ed, and pure, incorrosive ink nearly an impossibility, 
thousands of our readers will thank us.for the follow- 
ing:—To prevent any ink from corroding metallic 
pens, put into the inkstand or the bottle, a few small 
nails, or broken bits of pens, (not varnished,) or any 
other pieces of unrusted iron. The corrosiveness of 
the ink becomes expended on these substances, which 
are soon covered by the decomposition of the sulphate 
of copper, which ordinarily adheres to and spoils the 
pen. By this simple remedy, you can always have 
good pens and ink, and save any amount of bad 
temper. 


In the convention for remodeling the constitution 
of Pennsylvania, in 1790, Dr. Franklin opposed the 
alteration, which provided that the legislafire should 
be composed of two houses; and in reply to a 
statement of the difficulties which would attend a 
legislation of one house only, he said the remedy 
proposed of two houses, would be like the Dutch- 
man, who, when his four-horse wagon was stuck in 
the mud, took off the forward pair of horses, hitched 
them on behind, and then whipped up both ways. 

Having recently taken a rail-ride through the Cen- 
tral Flowery Nation, in company with M. Huc—who 
is a wit and a philosopher, as well as a missionary— 
we have brought away a few queer odds and ends, 
which we are sure will amuse our readers. 


FOURIERISM IN PRACTICE, 


‘There exists at Pekin a phalanstery which sur- 
passes in eccentricity all that the fertile imagination 
of Fourier could have conceived. It is called Ki- 
mao-fan, that is, ‘‘ House of the Hens’ Feathers.’’ 
By dint of carrying out the laws of progress, the 
Chinese have found means to furnish to the poorest 
of the community a warm feather-bed, for the sm Il 
consideration of one-fifth of a farthing per night. 
This marvelous establishment is simply composed of 
one great hall, and the floor of this great hall is 
“overed over its whole extent by one vast thick layer 
of feathers. Mendicants and vagabonds who have no 
other domicile, come to pass the night in this immense 
dormitory. Men, women and children, old and 
young, all without exception, are admitted. Com- 
munism prevails in the tull force and rigor of the ex- 
Pression. Every one settles himself and makes his 
Lest as well as he can for the night in this ocean of 





fea'hers; when day dawns, he must quit the pre- 
mises, and an officer of the company stands at the 
door to receive the rent of one sapeck each for the 
night’s lodging. In deference, no doubt, tothe prin- 
ciple of equality, half-places are not allowed, and a 
child must pay the same as @ grown person. 

‘‘On the first establishment of this eminently 
philanthropic and moral institution, the managers 
of it used to furnish each of the guests with a cover- 
ing, but it was found necessary to modify this regu- 
lation, for the communist company got into the habit 
of carrying off their coverlets to sell them, or to sup- 
ply an additional garment during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholders saw that this would 
never do, and they should be ruined, yet to give no 
covering at all would have been too cruel, and 
scarcely decent. It was necessary, therefore, to 
find some method of reconciling the interests of the 
establishment with the comfort of the guests, and the 
way in which the problem was solved, was this: 

‘‘An immense felt coverlet, of such gigantic di- 
mensions as to cover the whole dormitory, was made, 
and in the day-time suspended to the ceiling like a 
great canopy. When everybody had gone to bed, 
that is to say, had laid down upon the fea’hers, the 
counterpane was let down by pulleys, the precaution 
having been previously taken to make a number of 
holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads through, 
in order to escape the danger of suffocation. As soon 
as it is daylight, the phalansterian coverlet is hoisted 
up again, after a signal has been made on the tam- 
tam to awaken those who are asleep, and inviie them 
to draw their heads back into the feathers, in order 
not to be caught by the neck and hoisted into the air 
with the coverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is thep seen crawling about in the sea of dirty fea- 
thers, and inserting themselves again into their 
miserable rags, preparatory to gathering into groups 
and dispersing about the various quarters of the 
town, to seek by lawful or unlawful means their 
scanty subsistence.’’ 


HOW TO STOP A DONKEY FROM BRAYING, 


‘‘One evening, when our catechist was vaunting 
the qualities of his ass, we could not help interrupt- 
ing him. 

‘«< Your ass,’ said we, ‘is an abominable brute. 
During the whole journey he has prevented our 
getting a wink of sleep.’ 

‘¢¢ Why did not you tell me so before?’ said the 
eatechist; ‘I would soon have stopped his singing.’ 

*¢ As the ancient schoolmaster was somewhat of a 
wag, and indulged occasionally in a small joke, we 
took little notice of his reply, but that night we slept 
quite soundly. 


‘¢¢ Well, did the ass make a noise last night?’ said © 


he, when we met in the morning. 

‘¢¢ Perhaps not; at all events, we certainly did not 
hear him.’ 

‘¢¢No, no; I think not; I saw to that before I 
went to bed. You must have noticed,’ he continned, 
‘that when an ass is going to bray, he always beyins 
by raising his tail, and he keeps it extended horizon- 
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tally as long as his song lasts. To insure his silence, 
therefore, you have only to tie a large stone to the 
end of his tail, so that he cannot raise it.’ 

‘*We smiled, without reply, thinking this was 
another piece of pleasantry ; but he eried— 

**<Come, now, and see; you can easily convince 
yourselves.’ 

‘¢ And, accordingly, we followed him to the court- 
yard,. where we beheld, sure enough, the poor ass 
with a large stone attached to his tail, and with the 
air of having entirely lost his accustomed spirits. 
His eyes were fixed on the ground, his ears hung 
down, his whole appearance denoted humility and 
dejection. We felt quite compassionate toward him, 
and begged his master to untie the stone directly ; 
and, as soon as ever he felt his musical appendage at 
liberty, the creature raised, first his head, then his 
ears, then his tail, and ac last began to bray with all 
kis wonted enthusiasm.”’ 


WHAT THEY THINK OF WOMEN. 


‘¢ Master Ting, in speaking with us concerning the 
Leang-chan demonstration, mentioned it as such an 
enormity, that it is evident what is the value of 
women in the estimation of the Chinese. 

‘*¢As we were leaving Leang-chan,’ said he, 
‘when we passed through that street where there 
were so many women assembled, I heard it said that 
they were Christians. » Isn’t that nonsense ?’ 

«No, certainly; it was the truth. They were 
Christians.’ 

‘¢ Master Ting looked stupefied with astonishment, 
and his arms fell down by his side. ‘I don’t under- 
stand that,’ said he. ‘I have heard you say that 
people become Christians to save their souls. Is 
that it?’ 

*“¢ Yes; that is the object we propose to our- 
selves.’ 

«Then what can the women become Christians 
for?’ : 

‘¢¢ What for? To save their souls, like the men.’ 

‘¢¢ But they have no souls,’ said Master Ting, 
stepping back a pace, and folding his arms; ‘ women 
have no souls. You can’t make Christians of them.’ 

‘We endeavored to remove the scruples of the 
worthy man upon this point, and to give him some 
few sounder ideas on the subject of women’s souls; 
but we are by no means sure we succeeded. The 
very notion tickled his fancy so much, that he laughed 
with all his might. ‘Nevertheless,’ he said, after 
having listened to our dissertation, ‘I will be sure to 
recollect what you have been telling me, and, when 
I get home again to my family, I will tell my wife 
that she has gotasoul. She will be alittle astonished 
I think.’ ”’ 


CAT’S-EYE CLOCK. 


‘One day, when we went to pay a visit to some 
families of Chinese Christian peasants, we met, near 
a farm, a young lad, who was taking a buffalo to 
graze along our path. We asked him carelessly, as 
we passed, whether it was yet noon. The child 


raised his head to look at the sun, but it was hidden 


behind thick clouds, and he could read 
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no answer 
there. 


«The sky is so cloudy,’ said he, ‘ but wait a mo- 
ment ;’ and with these words, he ran toward the 
farm, and came back a few minutes afterward with 
acatin his arms. ‘Look here,’ said he; ‘it is not 
noon yet ;’ and he showed us the cat’s eyes, by push- 
ing up the lids with his hands. We looked at the 
child with surprise, but he was evidently in earnest; 
and the cat, though astonished, and not much 
pleased at the experiment made on her eyes, be- 
haved with most exemplary complaisance. 

‘< ¢ Very well,’ said we, ‘thank you;’ and he then 
let go the cat, who made her escape pretty quickly, 
and we continued our route. 

‘To say the truth, we had not at all understood 
the proceeding; but we did not wish to question the 
little pagan, lest he should find out that we were 
Europeans, by our ignorance. As soon as ever we 
reached the farm, however, we made haste to ask 
our Christians whether they could tell the clock by 
looking into a cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised at 
the question; but as there was no danger in confess- 
ing to them our ignorance of the properties of the 
eat’s eyes, we related what had just taken place. 
That was all that was necessary; our complaisant 
neophites immediately gave chase to all the cats in 
the neighborhood. They brought us three or four, 
and explained in what manner they might be made 
use of for watches. They pointed out that the pupil 
of their eyes went on constantly growing narrower 
until twelve o’clock, when they became like a fine 
line, as thin as a hair, drawn perpendicularly across 
the eye, and that after twelve the dilatation recom- 
menced. 

** When we had attentively examined the eyes of 
all the cats at our disposal, we concluded that it 
was past noon, as all the eyes perfectly agreed upon 
the point. 

‘* We have had some hesitation in speaking of this 
Chinese discovery, as it may, doubtless, tend to in- 
jure the interests of the clock-making trade, and in- 
terfere with the sale of watches; but all considera- 
tions must give way to the spirit of progress. All 
important discoveries tend in the first instance to in- 
jure private interests, and we hope, nevertheless, 
that watches will continue to be made, because, 
among the number of persons who may wish to know 
the hour, there will, most likely, be some who will 
not give themselves the trouble to run after the cat, 
or who may fear some danger to their own eyes from 
too close an examination of hers.’’ 


A LEARNED MANDARIN’S MISTAKE. 


. “The Christian religion is designated in China as 
Tien-tchou-kiao, that*is to say, the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven; the idea of God being expressed by 
the word Tien-tchou. One day we were speaking of 
religion with a really superior sort of mandarin, 4 
very intelligent fellow. He asked us who was that 
Tien-tchou, whom the Christians adore and invoke, 
and who had promised to render them rich and 
happy in such an extraordinary manner. 
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« <Why,’ said we, ‘do you, a learned man of the 
first class, a well-instructed man, and one who has 
read the books of our religion, do you ask this? Do 
you not know who is the Tien tchou of the Chris- 
tians?’ 

‘««¢ Ah, you are right,’ said he, putting his hand to 
his forehead, as if to recall a half-vanishing recol- 
lection; ‘you are right, I ought to know; but I 
really had forgotten all about this Tien-tchou.’ 

‘<¢ Well, you know now; who is he then?’ 

«Oh, to be sure, everybody knows—he is the 
Emperor of the French !’ ”’ 


NATIONAL PERFUMES. 


‘‘Travelers in remote countries have often re- 
marked, that most nations have an odor which is 
peculiar to them. It is easy to distinguish the ne- 
gro, the Malay, the Tartar, the Thibetan, the Hin- 
doo, the Arab, and the Chinese. The country itself 
even, the soil on which they dwell, diffuses an analo- 
gous exhalation, which is especially observable in 
the morning, in passing either through town or 
country ; but a new-comer is much more sensible of 
it than an old resident, as the sense of smell becomes 
gradually so accustomed to it as no longer to per- 
ceive it. 

The Chinese say they perceive also a peculiar odor 
in an European, but one less powerful than that of 
the other nations with whom they come in contact. 
It is remarkable, however, that in traversing the 
various provinces of China, we were never recognized 
by any one except by the dogs, which barked con- 
tinually at us, and appeared to know that we were 
foreigners. We had indeed completely the appear- 
ance of true Chinese, and only an extremely delicate 
scent could discover that we did not really belong to 
the ‘central nation.’ ”’ 


Talleyrand, being bothered with importunate ques- 
tions, by a squinting man, concerning his broken leg, 
replied—‘‘ It is crooked as you see.’’ 


“T was at Philippe’s,’’ (a celebrated Parisian 
restaurant) says Bristed, ‘“‘in 51, when an extem. 
pore bet was decided, not exactly like our Count 
Quelquechose’s, but interesting too in its way. A 
Mississippi gentleman won a big pile. He bet that 
he would bring five hundred drops out of an empty 
bottle, from which the last supernaculum had been 
drained. 

“Tt was done in the fairest way, without any 
dodge, on the purest natural phiosophieal principles. 
The secret is this. There is a great deal of moisture 
still remaining in the bottle, only it is dispersed all 
over the inside surface in homeopathic particles. too 
minute to be poured out in any ordinary way. You 
take the bottle, hold it nearly horizontally, shake it 
up well, and strike the lower part of the neck re- 
peatedly on your hand. After you have manipulated 
it in this way for a minute or two (the length of time 
depends on the performer’s skill), the moisture be- 
comes collected and condensed in the neck, and then 





you can jerk out upon a plate or a sheet of white 
paper more drops in a quarter of a minute than you 
can count in a quarter of an hour. It made quite a 
sensation at the time, but soon spread about. A 
Frenchman who was with us exhibited the trick next 
night at the Maison d’Or.’’ 

The whole world is put in motion, either by the 
thirst after fame—the aspirings of ambition—the de- 
sire for riches, or the dread of poverty. 

An old Scotch paper tells the following story of 
stuffing a goose: 

A man and his wife, two relics of the old school, 
who reside at Barnsley, bethought themselves the 
other day, for the first time since their marriage, 
that they would have a goose for dinner. The wife, 
with no small degree of consequence, went to market 
and purchased one; and on her return home she 
said to her husband, 

‘‘Now, Willie, my lad, what is it to be stufft 
wee ?”’ 

‘‘Owt ats green, Sallie, my lass,’’ replied the de- 
lighted husband, who marched off to his work, in 
expectation of returning at noon to a glorious din- 
ner. The dinner hour arrived, and off Willie started, 
snuffing his nose as he trudged along, fancying he 
smelt the stuffing. Grace having been said, Willie 
commenced carving the goose, and Sallie held her 
plate for a leg. 

‘Stop a bit, my lass,’’? said Willie, ‘‘ wot’s this 
here ?’’ pulling a quantity of green worsted from the 
inside with his fork. 

‘‘ Why, stuffing to be sure, Willie; didna tha sa it 
were to be stufft wi owt at wor green? and we'd 
nowt else i’t house at were green but that.’? She 
had appropriated a part of her petticoat. 

Fireworks are the only moral popular amusements, 
they direct all glances heavenwards. 

A quizzical friend was, the other morning, enjoy- 
ing himself in a late sleep, when there was a loud 
ring at his door bell. 

‘¢ What do you want?’’ said the somniferous indi- 
vidual, as he started from the bed, and thrust his 
night-capped head out of the window. 

‘‘I’m the baker, and have brought your breakfast 
roll,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘The breakfast roll!’? exclaimed somniferous, 
‘¢small and beautifully less, no doubt; put it through 
the keyhole !”’ 

This story reminds us of another left-handed com- 
pliment, paid by an acquaintance of ours who had 
oceasion to go to a grocer for a pound of tea. When 
the article was all done up, he took the package and 
turning it over in his hand, he smilingly said to the 
grocer, ‘‘ Hyson, you’ve done this thing nicely, very 
nicely. Hang me, if you don’t put up a pound of 
tea in the smallest package I ever saw!’’ 

Life is a business in which we do not clear our 
expenses. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

SINcE our last summary, the early promise of vege- 
table nature respecting the most important interests 
of our country has been universally confirmed and 
redeemed in the variety and richness of its products. 
The journals of almost all the states of the Union 
bear witness that the rains of the opening summer 
have covered the land with fertility as with a gar- 
ment, and the cereal harvest promises to be a rica 
one. The cotton crop also justifies the most favor- 
able anticipations, in general. Next to the opera- 
tions of nature in interest come those of our political 
parties. The Know Nothings have been bestirring 
themselves. They have not only been enerjectic and 
demonstrative themselves, but have produced energy 
and demonstration in the other sections of politics, 
North and South. The Philadelphia Convention 
framed its platform, advocating the fittest men for 
American offices, and ignoring the abolition element 
and the Massachusetts brotherhood. New York 
went with Philadelphia. Georgia has had her 
Democratic Convention, in which she adheres to the 
action of the last Congress respecting the Nebraska- 
Kansas act, and maintains the rights of the Southern 
people under the constitution. There was also a 
threat of retaliation on Massachusetts and Vermont. 
With respect to the Prohibitory Liquor Laws lately 
passed in several states, there has been exhibited a 
strong feeling of impatience against their sumptuary 
character. The law, which can furnish men with as 
many interpretations as the Gospel, has been appeal- 
ed to, and a great many lawyers have discovered 
flaws and loop-holes enough in the acts of the states 
to vitiate these in a great degree, and set the vari- 
ously disposed members of society together by the 
ears. If the men of the dar are threatened with a 
lessening of their practice in one line of life, they 
are sure, in another sense, to be up to their eyes in 
all sorts of belligerent work. Chicanery and sub- 
terfuge will flourish like a pair of green bay trees: 
the honorable advocates of temperance will drink 
water, and the other party will drink schnapps and 
lager beer, in the confusion. One great demorali- 
vation will be substituted for another.—The attempt 
of the British to enlist men in this country has been 
everywhere met by the interference of the au‘hori- 
ties, and the arrest of the agents and their work. 
Toward the close of last month an American revenue 
eutter detained the brig Buffalo, going from New 
York to Nova Scotia, with a number of persons on 
board who ¢laimed the protection of our flag. They 
were brought away to work on a railway, and feared 
they should be sent to the Crimea.—In the beginning 
of June the American ships Release and Arctic, un- 
der the command of Lieut. H. Hartstein, set out 
from New York for the frozen regions in search of 
Dr. Kane and his companions. The expedition took 
up to the north a tablet to be erected on Beechy 
Island, near the memorial of Lieut. Belot, to the 
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memory of Sir John Franklin, Crozier, Fitzjames, 
and all who went up in the Erebus and Terror. 
Lady Franklin, surrendering all hope at last, re- 
quested the stone should be placed in that island by 
Lieut. Hartstein.—Governor Reeder and other offj- 
cers have been suspended from their offices in Kansas, 
for their land purchases.—On 28th of June, the peo- 
ple of Baltimore and adjacent places were astonished 
by the shock of an earthquake, which shook the 
dwellings, and caused much fear and excitement.— 
News from California is of the average order, and 
shows that things were as usual prosperous at the 
mines. The law against gambling had come into 
operation, and sgveral saloons were shut up. Page 
& Bacon showed that they had assets more than suf- 
ficient to meet all claims on them.—The rebellion 
of the Sioux tribes is giving the United States autho- 
rities some trouble. Col. Cook and four companies 
of dragoons had gone against them from Fort Leayer- 
worth, intending to fight them on the Plains. On 
29th of May, Col. Fauntleroy attacked a camp of 
Utahs, near Arkansas river, and killed forty of them, 
taking six prisoners. It is likely these wild tribes 
will be chastised into submission. The expedition 
was proceeding toward Fort Laramie, which was 
threatened by the Indians, and even reported to be 
in their hands. 
NEIGHBORING STATES. 

The latest accounts from Mexico show Santa Anna 
victorious. He had gone with his army from Mexico 
to Morelia, from which place he advanced against 
the rebel Pueblita. The latter was defeated in a 
decisive manner, and 2000 of his men were taken 
prisoners. As they were escorted into Morelia they 
very wisely shouted vivas for Santa Anna, and de- 
nounced all revolutions and revolutionists. After 
this, which took place on 18th May, the Dictator 
prepared to proceed against Comonfort, who was 
said to be encamped at Ario with 2500 men. An- 
other body of insurgents, under Degollado, was pur- 
sued by General Tavera and routed at Pitzayuca. 
Many prisoners were taken, and forty of them shot. 
Meantime Santa Anna had purchased s:eamers in 
St. Thomas and in England for the purpose of block- 
ading the port of Acapulco, and so sealing the ocean 
against Alvarez. The latter was busy issuing pro- 
clamations, giving privileges of gold distric's, and 
inviting foreigners to come and work them. 

In Cuda the government continued to permit the 
introduction of Africans called emanctpados Over 
3400 of them had recently arrived in seven vessels. It 
was reported that the Creoles, fearing to be swamped 
by that sable impor ation, and despairing of being 
able to do anything for their own relief, have applied 
to Lord Palmerston and the abolition societies of 
England and France for help. It is said a Club of 
Independence has been established with these views. 
There is no more talk of the Black Warrior business, 
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and a lull, like a quiet cloud, has settled over that 
Queen of the Antilles. 

The people of the state of Wicaragua have been 
in the throes of a Presidential election. But they 
are threatened with something which promises to be 
of greater interest than any of their native party 
struggles. Two Americans have resolved to proceed 
to the state with bodies of colonists—Col. Walker 
from San Francisco and Col. Kinney from New York. 
General Castillon, the democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, has invited Walker, and promised him 
72,000 acres of public land. Col. Kinney’s expe- 
dition from New York was interfered with by the 
authorities, and he was obliged to take himself off 
by an evasion, with an understanding that those 
joined with him should do the same, and meet some- 
where in the neighborhood of the Isthmus. He is 
said to have purchased, in concert with Mr. Fabens, 
jJand on the eastern side of the Lake of Nicaragua. 
A good deal is expected from the conjunction of those 
adventurous colonels, who proceed hy way of two 
oceans to change the destiny of that part of the 
Isthmus. No doubt, 


The dark shall be bright, 

And the wrong shall be right, 

When Walker’s right and Kinney’s might 
Meet on Nicaragua’s height! 


Kinney wrote a letter to Walker, speaking with hope 
of the colonization of Central America by good Ame- 
rican citizens, and offering many advantages. 

The Congress of New Granada abolished tbe insti- 
tution of a ‘‘ state religion,’? on 14th May. There 
shall be no further interference of the authorities 
with the religions of the country. Churches and 
communions of all sects may be incorporated by law, 
and these sects may have their own grave-yards also, 
New Granada now boasts of religious liberty and a 
creat rail-road—and is to those Spanish states in the 
neighborhood, what Sardinia is in Italy. Congress 
has passed a law, applying the products of the rail- 
road to the payment of the national expenses. The 
Isthmian railway was going on prosperously. 

Bolivia was preparing to elect her President— 
Belzu will probably be the man. The republic of 
Chili was progressing in the ways of peace and im- 
provement. Pers was oceupied with the difficult 
qnestion of its political organization. A Convention 
for the purpose was appointed for June. The Con- 
itutional Assembly of Beenos Ayres was in session. 
The French government had claimed that French 
residents should be indemnified for losses sus‘ained 
ii the late revolution. It was reported that France 
and England recommended that state to absorb the 
Banda Oriental. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

That dreary procrastinated farce, the Vienna Con- 
“rence Convention, came to an end on 4th of June, 
after a thousand delays, demurs, amendments, pro- 
tests, expositions, and so forth. The western powers 
desired to diminish the armaments and general force 
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of Russia in the Black Sea; and Russia was resolved 
they should not be diminished. The question is, 
wheiher the Russian empire shall be reduced io the 
rank of a third-rate power or not. The sword alone 
can decide this. Since the superseding of G.neral 
Canrobert and the appointment of General Pelissier 
as commander of the French forces before Sebasto- 
pol, the operations of the siege have become more 
bloody. The Russians occupy the for's and earth- 
works round the walls of Sebastopol, and with the 
most persevering spirit resist the French attacks, or 
harass the enemy with their own. Day and night, 
the cannon and musketry of this most remarkable 
siege of modern times, are roaring in front of the 
besieged fortress. On 25th May the French suc- 
ceeded, after a desperate struggle and great loss, in 
establishing themselves in a Place d’armes in front 
of their position. On 6th and 7th of June, Pelissier 
ordered another bloody assault on the Mamelon 
Tower and the White Works, and after a fight which, 
in ferocity, duration and destruction of life, may 
rank with some of the chief battles of the age, got 
possession of them. The losses on both sides were 
great. At the same time the French had advanced 
their position so far, that they can water their horses 
in the Tchernaya, lately within the Russian lines. 
Though the French bore the brunt of the siege, the 
English were not idle, but also suffered in a great 
many assaults. On 25th of May, a naval expedition 
of English and French war vessels entered the Sea 
of Azof and captured Kertch, destroying a consider- 
able amount of Russian shipping at that place, at 
Taganrog, Marioupal, Genitsch, and other ports. 
The Russians retired from Anapa. The English 
blockading squadron, under Admiral Dundas, an- 
chored off Cronstadt on 8th of June—forming a line 
across the bay from shore to shore. There, and in 
all the harbors of the Gulf of Finland, the foriifica- 
tions are held in readiness to meet any assault or 
attempt at invasion. The large British ships draw 
too much water before Cronstadt, and cannot ap- 
proach sufficiently near to use their cannons. Flat- 
bottomed gun-boats are on their way from England, 
and till they begin to play, the armed masonry of 
the Czar bids secure defiance to the armaments of 
the western powers. The Czar, in view of a bom- 
bardment and its consequences, has ordered the 
Russian ships of war at Cronstadt to be scuttled and 
sunk, reserving a few liners as batteries. The reso- 
lution of the Czar to resist to the uttermost is appa- 
rent to all the world. He speaks of his father as the 
blessed and benign Nicholas—a sort of military 
saint, whose policy and will it will be the pious duty 
of his Romanoff children to carry out in all their 
imperial spirit and significancy. Austria has refused 
to draw a sword against Alexander, and England 
and France are too helpless and cowardly to resent 
the palpable trickery of Francis Joseph. For, should 
they defy Austria also—Prussia being always on the 
side of the Czar—they would be forced to appeal to 
the European democracy ; and the benign John Bull 
and his imperial friend hate the peoples far worse 
than they hate the Romanoffs, Next to Turkey, the 
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most helpless and contemptible power in Europe is 
Great Britain, at this present moment. 

In England a great outery has been raised against 
the management of the war, and a reform party has 
arisen—with Mr. Layard as its chief spokesman— 
demanding that the untitled classes shall get a little 
more to do in the business of government, and a fairer 
share of the public salaries. This agitation will have 
no effect on the war, for it will not remove the aris- 
tocratic managers of it; and even if it could, it may 
only result in a still more blundering conduct of 
the war; seeing that the English are not at all ready 
to carry it on, on the proper principles. They are not 
ready to appeal to the peoples of Poland, Germany, 
and Eastern Europe—one cause for which is, in their 
alliance with the French despot; and another is, the 
fact that our island relatives could not Jo without an 
aristocracy, which they were always accustomed to. 
Prince Albert lately came forward and spoke for the 
Palmerston ministry, deprecating any violent inter- 
ference of the public, and showing how the secret 
strategy of government should not be blazoned round 
in the newspapers, and its efficiency thus diminished. 
This speech had a great effect. Mr. Layard is no 
match for the Prince; and things will get along in 
the good old aristocratic fashion, which has such a 
charm in it. Indeed, there is a leaning to aristo- 
cracy in human nature; and we ourselves have been 
very proud to see how the ex-presidents, Van Buren 
and Fillmore, were received at the English court the 








other day, and how they dined with the Queen in 
court dresses, and so forth. 

Spain has been agitated by a number of little Car- 
list conspiracies; and the Espartero ministry was 
trying to effect reforms against the will of Queen 





Isabella. The Cortes lately passed a bill for the 
disposal of ecclesiastical property, which greatly 
offended the clergy and the Pope. Espartero had 
an interview with the Queen, demanding her signa- 
ture to this. She refused and expostulated, and tho 
minister was forced to tell her that she was putting 
her crown in danger. She still refused to sign, say- 
ing she should thereby be violating her treaty with 
the Pope; and then Marshal O’Donnel was intro- 
duced, who told her boldly that if she did not sign, 
the Cortes would resolve itself into a National 
Convention! After this Queen Isabella, taking her 
pen, signed in tears and under protest, as Mary Stu- 
art of old signed her abdication in the Castle of 
Lochleven. It was a suggestive piece of business, 
showing that monarchy in Spain has, in a great mea- 
sure, fallen in the dirt. 

In Sardinia also, the Pope has got a heavy blow 
and a great discouragement. Nunneries and con- 
vents are suppressed—except those, the members of 
which teach French or attend the sick. No more 
lazy beatitude in Sardinia—no more secluded path- 
ways to heaven from that place. It is thonght a 
sentence of excommunication will be launched over 
Sardinia. 


sbeoe »———— 


Review of New Books. 


The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John | kind ; because he had ahigh sense of honor, revered 


S. C. Abbott. 

New York: Harper §& Bros. 2 vols. 8vo. 

This work, as half the country knows, was origi- 
nally published in Harper’s Magazine. It is now 
issued in two handsome octavos, and illustrated with 
two hundred and fifty wood cuts. The book is cer- 
tainly one of the curiosities of literature. The com- 
mencing and coneluding paragraphs of Mr. Abbott’s 
preface indicate his position in regard to Napoleon; 
and much as they may astound every reader of com- 
mon knowledge of history and common knowledge 
of the world, there is no reason to doubt that the 
author believes what he states. ‘‘The history of 
Napoleon,”’ he says, ‘‘ has often been written by his 
enemies. This narrative is from the pen of one who 
reveres and loves the Emperor. The writer admires 
Napoleon, because he abhorred war, and did every 
thing in his power to avert that dire calamity; 
because he merited the sovereignty to which the suf- 
frages of a grateful nation elevated him; because he 
consecrated the most extraordinary energies ever 
conferred upon a mortal to promote the prosperity of 
his country; because he was regardless of luxury, 
and cheerfully endured all toil and all hardships, 
that he might elevate and bless the masses of man- 





With Maps and Illustrations. | religion, respected the rights of conscience, and 


nobly advocated equality of privileges and th 
universal brotherhood of man. Such was the true 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte. The narrative 
contained in these pages is offered as a demonstration 
of the truth of this assertion.’’ This must be admit- 
ted to evince some little hardihood of assertion, es- 
pecially in offering the ‘‘ narrative’’ as its ‘‘ demon- 
stration,’’ for no narrative of political and military 
events we ever read equals Mr. Abbott’s, in the ab- 
sence of all those qualities of mind which ‘‘ demon- 
stration’? demands; but the concluding paragraph 
eaps the climax of Mr. Abbott’s hallucination, by 
showing that his faith in Napoleon is equal to his 
faith in religion. ‘It has been,’’ he says, ‘the en- 
deavor of the author, during the progress of the work, 
not to write one line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot. In that solemn hour it will be a solace to him 
to reflect that he has done what he could to rescue 
one of the greatest and noblest of names from un- 
merited obloquy.’’ 

It is plain that the man who could write these 
paragraphs is incompetent to write the history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Indeed, Mr. Abbott’s position 
is not the position of an historian, hardly that of 8 
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panegyrist, but the position of a worshiper; and his 
worship is that of a savage to his fetich. There is no 
cordial and kindling enthusiasm, no bursts of elo- 
quent exaggeration, to indicate that the panegyric 
is the eulogy of a partisan, not the fawning of aslave. 
Such an abject and motiveless prostration of heart 
and brain—‘‘ such an ingenious and elaborate study 
of self-degradation’’—such a disposition to ‘lick the 
tyrant’s feet and smile upon his crimes,’’ when con- 
sidered as coming from a man who ought to have 
been preserved from such mental and moral servitude 
by his three-fold education as an American, as an 
author, and as a priest, enables us to comprehend the 
mean opinion ofthe mass of mankind which such des- 
pots as Napoleon always entertain. 

This book, then, should be called, not a history, 
but the ‘‘Apotheosis of Napoleon, by John 8. C. 
Abbott.’’ If the author has not succeeded, it is from 
lack of power, not lack of good will. His love for his 
subject exhibits the worst symptoms of that “furor 
biographicus, which is to writers of lives what the 
goitre is to the Alpine shepherd, and dirt-eating to 
the negro slave.’’ But with all his efforts he suc- 
ceeds in rousing the contempt rather than the indig- 
nation of those who disagree with him. He has no 
power to view events in their principles or in their 
relations, no perception of character, no grasp of his 
subject asa whole. It would take a volume to point 
out his mistakes, and misconceptions, and omissions 
and inconsistencies, and general greenness and erude- 
ness of thinking. It it surprising that so inaccurate 
a book could be written at this day on a subject so 
rich in materials. But it would be a waste of time 
to criticise details, when all the errors and omissions 
can be traced to one source, which is Mr. Abbott’s 
profound ignorance of Napoleon’s character. We 
will not call his notion of Napoleon a misconception, 
for misconception implies some ability to conceive, 
and “eonception is a blessing’? to which Mr. Ab- 
hott’s brain seems inadequate. The Napoleon of 
Mr. Abbott is to the real Napoleon what the Bacon 
who raps philosophy to our spirit-mongers, is to the 
Bacon of the Vowum Organon. 

Indeed, Mr. Abbott’s Napoleon is not only a good 
man, but something of a goodey—a sort of Sunday 
school teacher raised to imperial power, and com- 
pelled, much against his will, by naughty Austrians 
and perfidious Englishmen, to spend his life in fight- 
ing. The biographer’s expressions of regret at this 
necessary misdirection of his hero’s energies, have 
the true nasal twang of sanctimonious twaddle. No 
intelligent friends of Napoleon or Napoleonism will 
be likely to endorse such an exhibition of the Em- 
peror’s character, for they are far fror accounting 
for his conquests on the promise that «the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’’ and none, we suppose, think 
‘hat his abilities would have shone quite so resplen- 
dently in a sewing circle or vestry meeting as in the 
camp. 

But seriously, whatever view may be taken of the 
results of Napoleon’s policy, and however opinions 
may differ as to the justice of his wars, it is plain 
that Napoleon’s nature was the nature of a despot. 





He made his will the law of France, and was over- 
thrown in endeavoring to make it the law of Europe. 
In the height of his power he expressed his belief, 
that it ‘‘was a proof of the weakness of the human 
understanding, to think it possible to contend against 
uiM.’’ He succeeded for a time, not only because of 
the marvelous energy of his genius and his passions, 
but because his genius and his passions were not re- 
strained by considerations of truth, or merey, or 
morality. Wedo not mean that he was personally 
cruel, but his mind was remorseless. He would 
tolerate nothing that stood in the way of his plans. 
Everything must emanate from him, everything 
must bend to him. His religion was concentrated in 
the maxim, that ‘‘ God is on the side of the heaviest 
column.’’ We think him a very much greater man 
than Mr. Abbott has succeeded in making him out, 
for Mr. Abbott, though he racks his brain for super- 
latives of panegyric, has given no adequate view of 
the thoughts he ‘‘miracled into act,’’ and hardly 
attempts the difficult task of explaining his strategy 
and tactics asa military commander. Let the reader 
compare the account of the campaigns of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena and Wagram, in Thiers’ History of 
the Consulate and the Empire, with the puerile de- 
scriptions of the same by Mr. Abbott, and he wifl 
understand at once the ‘‘combination of defects, 
natural and aecquired,’’ which the latter brings to 
the business of writing military history. But while 
we think Napoleon a very great man, we are far 
from agreeing with Mr. Abbott in the kind of great- 
ness he represented. By leaving out the satanic 
drop in Napoleon’s blood, and covering over his de- 
Spotic qualities with a sort of rhetorical cold cream, 
aud liberally endowing him with noble sentiments 
worthy of Joseph Surface, he has constructed a char- 
acter which resembles the hero of one of Kotzebue’s 
or Morton’s plays, rather than Napoleon. 

It would be easy to particularize Mr. Abbott’s 
blunders on special points, but such a task would be 
useless. The book itself is one enormous blunder. 





Peg Woffington. A Novel. By Charles. Reade. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Christie Johnstone. A Novel. By Charles Reade, 
Author of “Peg Woffington.’’ Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


We have associated together these charming fic- 
tions, because we feared our readers might miss the 
pleasure of reading both. Charles Reade, though 
comparatively unrecognized on this side of the At- 
lantic, is not merely a romancer, but a man of vigor- 
ous and original individuality, and his novels are not 
only good, but have something peculiar in their 
goodness, derived from his own character. The 
sweetness, sincerity and uprightness of his nature, 
are as notable as his genius, if they do not go far 
to constitute his genius. One rises from reading 
his books, not merely with the sense of delight at 
his brilliancy, but healthier in mind and feeling. 
His manner, to be sure, is somewhat theatrical; he 
seems always to have the theatre in his eye—to see 
his characters on a stage—and, with a little retrench- 
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ment, his novels would readily take the form of 
plays, and submit to a division into acts and scenes; 
but beneath all his rapid, brilliant and varying nar- 
rative, his felicitous, though somewhat sketchy cha- 
racterization; his effective situations; and even his 
brisk, sparkling epigrams, there is a remarkable 
freshness, geniality, and simplicity of nature—a sort 
of combination, made-up of Sheridan’s brain and 
Goldsmith’s heart. From his nervous dread of-dull- 
ness, his vivacity sometimes becomes a little jerky in 
movement, and pert in expression; and in his eager- 
ness to avoid being tedious, does not conceal from his 
reader his anxious desire to avoid it; but these are 
comparatively small defects. 

‘*Peg Woffington”’’ takes its title from the cele- 
brated actress of that name, and is emphatically a 
novel of the theatre. The heroine is grandly de- 
lineated. All the various forms of her witchery are 
drawn with a few bold, brief, sure touches. The 
representation evinces an almost equal hold on the 
conventional and natural in character, and finely 
illustrates the author’s habit of piercing through all 
artificial environments to the heart of the men and 
women with whom he deals. Mabel Vane is as beau- 
tifal and noble in her simplicity, directness and ele- 
vation of nature, as Peg is bewitching in her versa- 
tility. Triplet is a vivid realization of the Grub 
Street hack of the period, and the pathos of his posi- 
tion, is evolved even from its ludicrousness. The 
scene in which Peg surprises his starving family, and 
lifts them from despair to eestacy, is the most ex- 
hilarating passage of this exhilarating book. Vane, 
the husband of Mabel, and lover of Peg, and who 
may be called the hero of the novel, if the term hero 
can apply to such a character, is perfectly described 
in the author’s own sharp quick way, as ‘‘ a weak, 
and consequent/y villanous, but not, ill-disposed 
person.’’ Cibber, Quin, and Mrs. Clive, are capital 
reproductions of old ‘‘ornaments of the drama;”’ 
aud the two first talk as brilliantly. and the last 
giggles as maliciously, as they are reputed to have 
done in life. It remains to add that the incidents of 
the book are full of interest, and that the reader 
will find it difficult to pause until he has arrived at 
the last page. 

‘Christie Johnstone ’’ deals with different scenes 
and characters, and in some respects, is even more 
fresh, natural, healthy and delightful than ‘“ Peg 
Woffington ;’’ but it indicates the same qualities of 
mind and disposition, the same rapidity of concep- 
tion and flashing conciseness of expression, and the 
same hold upon the radical elements of character, 
which charm us in its sparkling companion. The 


scene-is laid in a little fishing-town, and the heroine | 


is a fish-wife, but a fish-wife that every unmarried 
reader would like to have for his own wife. 

As ‘ Peg Woffington’’ resombles a comedy, so this 
novel resembles a melo-drama. The comic and serious 
portions of the book are equally good. Among the 
many striking scenes, that which excites, literally, 
the most ‘‘ breathless”’ interest, is the one in which 
Christie saves the life of her lover. Christie is not 


merely natural, but has an extraordinary amount of 





nature in her. Vigorous herself, and radiant with 
life, she communicates life and vigor to all around 
her. Lord Ipsden, who, at first, is an epigram ra- 
ther than a person, becomes a man under the inspira- 
tion of her genial energy. 

In conclusion, we heartily commend both of these 
volumes to our readers, in the full conviction that 
they will be grateful for having their attention called 
to a new author, who is evidently destined to write 
many more cheerful and cheering books. 


Constance Herbert. A Novel. By Geraldine E, 
Jewsbury. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The fleering notice of this novel, in a late number 
of Blackwood, is very unjust. Constance Herbert is 
a character drawn with great power, and illustratinga 
great principle in a vividly dramatic way, some of the 
scenes which represent her duty, struggling with and 
victorious over her inclination, especially the scene 
in which she dismisses her lover, are depicted with 
wonderful intensity. The character of her father, 
Charles Herbert, is likewise admirably conceived 
and developed. The book is worthily dedicated to 
Thomas Carlyle, evincing, as it does, not a little 
of his austere ethics, and contempt of sentimen- 
tality. The style is plain, direct, condensed and 
impassioned. It is so strange to see a novel de- 
voted to the virtue of self-renunciation, and the 
spiritual compensations for worldly disappointment 
and wretchedness, and which, at the same time, in- 
dicates so decided a mastery of the sources and 
secrets of passion, that we cannot but think the au- 
thoress is a woman of more than ordinary streng’h 
and elevation of mind. 

The Curé Manqué; or, Social and Religious 

Customs in France. By Eugene de Courcillon. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


. This is an account of the manners, customs, super 
stitions, religion, and general social characteristics 
of the rural population of Normandy, conveyed in 
the course of the autobiography of a young peasant, 
born in that portion of France. Destined by his 
parents for the church, he leaves us, at the end of the 
volume, after having given us many a glimpse inte 
the routine of ecclesiastical seminaries, an ‘‘ un- 
finished priest,’’ a ‘Cure Manqué.’? The descrip- 
tions are singularly close to reality, and communicate 
facts and impressions with a racy truthfulness, alto- 
gether beyond the power of a mere tourist. 


Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Kancies. By Mrs. Jameson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


. An elegant edition of Mrs. Jameson’s last work— 
one of the most attractive she has yet published. It 
is a collection of scattered thoughts, memories, eriii- 
cisms and quotations, relating to subjects of interest 
to every thinker. The style has more than the ordi- 
nary frankness, energy, and splendor characteristic 
of her diction. Itis a book which should be on every 
parlor table. 











Sashion. 





Fasnron has gone out of town; it is useless to seek 
her on the side-walk, the theatre, the concert-room, 
or even at exclusive assemblies—she has left all 
these places of her usual resort, and fled to the 
country; that is, to the springs and the sea-coast. 

But the days are gone by with the poets who sang 
them, for 

‘‘ Hair loosely flowing, robes as free.’’ 


Fashion has invaded every domain, requiring that 
even the ‘sweet neglect’’ which pleased the bard, 
should be cut after the most approved Paris pattern, 
and that the very bathing-dress should have a fanci- 
ful air about it. 

DRESSES. 

The prevalence of muslin dresses, in the hot wea- 
ther, usually decides the prevalence of flounces during 
the entire summer season; but the last edzcts we have 
received, have decided that even the lighter tissues 
are to be made with other ornaments. 

For instance, light silks are all trimmed en quille. 
This we described some time ago, when it was a 
fashion exclusively applied to ball-dresses—but we 
cannot, since it becomes general in its application, 
do better than repeat it. It is a trimming on each 
side of the dress, precisely on the hips, and extend- 

ng the whole length of the skirt. It consists either 
of gimp, velvet, or plaited ribbon, but the latter is 
the most general. 

A blue and white small-checked silk dress, of a 
very small pattern, having nine breadths in the skirt, 
trimmed in this way, was very novel and pretty. 
The gui/les on each side were composed of five rows 
of plaited satin ribbon, of three different shades, each 
darker than the blue of the silk, the darkest forming 
the centre stripe. With this, a white bodice of 
India muslin, made very full from the shoulder, and 
gathered in at the waist, was worn. Bretelles, of the 
same silk as the dress, with the five quillings of 
tibbon to match the skirt, were made to complete 
this elegant toilette. 

Bows and small rosettes of ribbon are often used as 
substitutes to form the quilles or trimmings up the 
sides. Many white muslin dresses have rows of 
rosettes of small colored ribbon, half inch wide, with 
flowing ends, put up the sides in rows of five or six. 
A white muslin mantilla, made with three flounces, 
and having between each flounce bows of ribbon, 
with flowing ends, makes a simple and elegant pro- 
menade dress for the Sprizgs, whence all expensive 
and gaudy brocades, moire antiques, and satins, 
should be banished. Nets and muslins, dotted in 
Various colors, are much worn for the evening hops 
and reunions, for which it is so difficult to find a 
‘uitable dress, combining the necessary appearance 
of elegance and simplicity. These dresses, made 
With three flounces, cut out in large scollops, having 
‘ach for a heading a wide ribbon run in the hem 
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form, are ‘made with low waists and short sleeves, 
trimmed simply with narrower flounces and narrower 
ribbon, to correspond with the skirt. With low 
waists, it is the fashion to wear long sashes of very 
wide ribbons tied in front. 

Plain white tarlatane dresses, made very full, and 
with several skirts, looped up on one side with bows 
and long ends of bright plaid ribbon, is a pretty cos- 
tume for summer evening parties. These dresses, as 
well as the preceding, should be worn over two mus- 
lin underskirts, having beneath these one of white 
silk. 

With all these light dresses, ribbons made in the 
form of cache peignes, can be worn and should be 
worn in preference to artificial flowers. In a season 
when all the lovely flowers of nature’s manufacture 
are blooming around, their muslin, crape, and calico 
imitations should be laid aside, for few are of opinion 
of the French lady, who, holding a real rose in one 
hand and an artificial one in the other, declared that 
though the real one had certainly more perfume, she 
thought there was something more graceful about 
the one ‘‘made by hands.”’ 

In summer, when the daylight, and not the gas- 
light illumines festive doings, all jewelry should 
be avoided—the simplest gold bracelet, the plainest 
gold broche, of evident necessity, can be allowed— 
and earings of plain gold (to those who preserve the 
savage custom of perforating the ears) may also be 
worn. Diamonds must never be worn by daylight ; 
neither must gold or silver flowers, nor ribbons. 
Velvets, of course, will be eschewed on account of 
their warmth, though this year velvet ribbons are 
what is called the rage, and the looms of Lyons can- 
not suffice for the demand from all the fashionable 
capitals of the civilized world. 


—— 


MANTILLAS AND SCARFS, ETC. 


Every month the Parisian fashiuns pretend to give 
us a new mantilla, but we discover, on a nearer in- 
spection, that the new candidates for favor and 
fashion are but old friends with grand new names— 
the names of either the latest victory from the 
Crimea, the last favorite dancer, the great prima 
donna, or the popular empress, or queen of the day. 

As usual, as the weather has become warmer, net 
and lace, barége and muslin have superseded silk and 
moire antique. 

In shape, the mantillas have varied scarcely at all, 
with the exception that they are certainly larger 
than last year, and are trimmed with two or more 
flouncings, either of the same material or of lace. 
To the lace mantillas, bows of velvet ribbon, or very 
broad satin ribbon, are placed between the flounces; 
quillings of ribbon, too, are much worn on these light 
materials, giving them consistency, without adding 
to their weight or heat, which much improves them. 

Silk mantillas are embroidered in floss-silk, the 
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design being carried round each flounce, as well as 
on the garment itself, where it forms a heading. A 
design for embroidering a mantilla will be found 
amongst our patterns. 

The flounces on these mantillas are fuller than 
they were last year, owing to the fashion which every 
day becomes more exaggerated of the excessive am- 
plitude of skirts supported by an unknown number 
of petticoats, with a stiffened whaleboned crinoline 
to extend the whole. The alleys of the Parisian ex- 
hibition, it is said, are too narrow to make it possible 
for two ladies, dressed 4 la mode, to walk arm in 
arm; and yet the exhibition is on a grand scale—but 
so are the petticoats, making, says the Charivari, a 
lady to measure in breadth twice her height! We 
shall have the hoops of our grandmothers, before 
long, as we already have their high-heeled shoes. 


__ 


BONNETS. 


Crape and straw mingled in amiable confusion, 
still hold the ground—variety of color too, is added 
to variety of material. Dark colors are decidedly 
the favorites, and the still favorite mixture of black 
continues. A few elegantes have attempted, at 
Vichy and at Pau, to wear the Pamela hats, which 
here are worn only by children, and are called 
‘‘Jenny Linds.’’ But this caprice, allowable only 
to ladies who can change their bonnets once a week, 
has not been followed generally, nor should it, for 
though in reality these bonnets actually shade the 
face more than the present covering for the head, 
they have an impudent, coquettish air with them, 
which renders them unbecoming for the street. Dark 
brown, gray, and drab straws, are much worn, 
trimmed with ribbons of bright colors. The princi- 
pal trimmings continue still to be on the inside of the 
hats, that is, round the face, extending very wide on 
either side of the face. While crape bonnets, with 
rosettes of white gauze ribbon and ruchings of blonde, 
are much worn, though they are but the wear of a 
morning, and destined to exist but the space of one 
pic-nic. Still, they are not expensive, and nothing 
is more becoming. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 


Dress of white embroidered muslin, with polka 
jacket to match. The dress has one deep flounce, 
and a broad pink ribbon runs through the puffed 
muslin, forming the heading. This is a very pretty 
afternoon costume, and with the addition of a lace 
mantilla and a light pink crape bonnet, forms a suitae 
ble dress for the evening promenade or drive. 

Summer riding-habit for the country or watering- 
places. It is made of debége or very thin plain 
mousseline de laine—cuffs d la mousquetaire, with 
a basque mousquetatre, trimmed with rich blue 
gimp tasseled buttons. Hat of gray, trimmed with 
a ribbon, tied in front in a large bow, of the same 
blue as the buttons on the habit under-jacket, (with 
a small plaited frill round the throat,) of plain 
anstarched nansook muslin. 














BATHING DRESSES. 


Fancy has been allowed its full scope in these gar- 
ments, and in its various attempts to make a pretty 
thing out of an ugly thing, has at length manufac- 
tured a series of absurd costume, which people the 
astonished shores of the grand and simple ocean with 
a motley array of grotcsque and ridiculous figures, 
such as might be imagined to belong to the train of 
the wild ‘‘ Abbot of Misrule.’’ Now there is no de- 
coming bathing costume—it is useless to seek it—the 
whole operation, though healthful, and gone through 
with a view to future beauty, is unbecoming, from 
the garments to the ungainly struggle with the wild 
wave, and the blue tinge its embrace leaves on the 
face and lips. Having established this fact, what 
next renrains, is to find, if not a becoming, an appro- 
priate costume; and here, as in all other things, the 
simplest is the best. Black serge or the commonest 
alpaca, costing about twenty-five cents per yard, 
are either one or other suitable materials. The dress 
should consist of trowsers, made full and fastened 
round the ankle with a button—a full waist up to 
the throat, ané a full tunic reaching to the knee, with 
long sleeves, for the salt sea and the sun together 
tan the skin. To this, a large thick straw flat, as 
broad as it can be procured, and the costume will be 
as complete, comfortable, and unobtrusive as possi- 
ble; therefore will it the nearer approach the be- 
coming in more ways than one, for it is morally un- 
becoming to seek the conspicuous, or to strive to 
attract in the operation of bathing. 





A design for a gentleman’s handkerchief, either 
calculated for a musician, a military man, oF 
‘‘ great hunter.”’ 
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A beautiful design for the corner of a handkerchief. The initial can be inserted very easily beneath the 
overhanging branch. 























Guipure design for undersleeves. 


























Frilling and insertion for uadersleeve, demi guipure—ean be worked either in muslin or jaconct. 
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Design for underskirt. 
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Habit shirt and undersleeves, Mathilde collar 

















Undersleeves and collar attached to an under bodice, with a mousquetaire collar. 
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The celebrated brete//es, made of ribbon, which are now the fashion in Paris, and are applied to every 
dress. 


BABIES’ DEPART MENT. 








For a child's collar. 
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Design for the skirt of a robe. 





ign to be worked on a flannel garment or shawl. 
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Insertion between tucks for a robe. 


























Another for the same purpose. 








A child’s polka, to be worn with a silk or muslin 
skirt. Itis made of muslin and insertion, and ter- 
minated by an embroidered frill. 





A theatrical and musical gossip states that Made- 
moiselle Rachel, at the moment of her departure 
from the scene of so many triumphs, is about to see 
her crown snatched from her brows by her new rival, 
Signora Ristori, the Italian tragedienne. Her last 
ovation was in the Mirrha of Alfieri, which created 
a storm of applauses. Alexander Dumas—who has 
his own potent personal reasons for hating Rachel— 
has become the most active and efficient glorifyer of 
the new queen of the classic stage. In reply to a re- 
mark of Rachel herself respecting Ristori—that she 
was ‘‘a statue stepped from its pedestal’’—Dumas 





exclaims, in his Mowsguetarre: ** Ristori! she is 
life itself, with all its palpitation, its thrilling reality. 
She is no seulptor’s work: she could have emanated 
but from the hands of the Creator himself!’’ One of 
the vaunted merits of Ristori is, that she devotes her 
genius to illustrate the character of our own times 
instead of the past—unlike Rachel, who lives only 
among the ruins of antiquity, and uses her genius as 
a lamp by whose light to descend into the catacombs. 

This first contest of Mademoiselle Rachel during 
her long and hitherto undisputed reign, seems to have 
inspired her with new powers, and led her to new 
triumphs. Having been desired by the mznistre 
d@’ etat to assist at the annual performance in honor 
of the birth-day of Corneille, she replied that “at all 
times and under all circumstances, were she obliged 
to come on crutches, she would be proud to offer her 
homage to Corneille.’’ This being the only occasion 
on which Mademoiselle Rachel was to appear before 
her departure for America, the excitement may be 
eonceived. The theatre was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the street was as crowded as the house itself. In 
a private box, attended by her husband and a throng 
of critics and authors, appeared—Adelaide Ristori! 
Whether Rachel saw her or not, it was evident that 
she felt the presence of her rival. Never was she so 
inspired—never did she produce so marvelous an 
effect. The demon of art, of battle, of victory, seemed 
to have taken possession of her. The audience was 
electrified! In the celebrated scene (she played 
Camille in the ‘‘ Horaces’’) in which she anathema- 
tizes Rome and the triumph of her brother, who has 
killed her lover, she shuddered with rage. It was 
the sublimity of art—or rather, it was no longer art— 
she passed beyond the extremest limits of art, where 
it reunites itself in an endless communion with na- 
ture. She was nature itself. The audience trem- 
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pled, wept, and sobbed aloud, Madame Ristori 
added her testimony to the greatness of her rival : 
tears ran down her cheeks, and her bosom heaved 
with sobs. What triumphs were these tears, these 
sobs, to the great, the unapproachable Rachel! Over- 
whelmed with applauses, she was three times recalled 
before the curtain, and buried beneath an avalanche 
of flowers. The imperial and royal boxes were no 
less lavish of their applause than the other parts of 
the house. The King of Portugal sent her, from his 
box, a magnificent bracelet, as a token of his admi- 
ration. Thus, fresh from this new baptism of victory, 
the more valuable that it was disputed, the great 
tragedienne arrives on our shores. 


BITS OF PARIS GOSSIP. 


The gossips and feuzlletonists are in despair at 
the invasion, vzz. the exposition of all sorts of oddi- 
ties, in costume, manners and appearance, upon the 
boulevards and the other public resorts heretofore 
sacred to fashion and good taste. One correspondent 
says: 

‘‘T have already spoken to you of the monstrous 
costumes one encounters in the streets. They are 
of all nations and of all times, and some of them are 
really enough to frighten the cabs and omnibuses 
from the pavement. What think you, of a sky-blue 
mantilla over a sea-green dress, surmounted by a 
rose-colored bonnet, and set off by pink kid gloves 
and puce-colored gaiter boots? And yetI assure you 
most solemnly that these eyes saw this identical cos- 
tume, last evening, at a quarter before six o’clock, 
stalk by the Cafe de Paris, the very central point, 
the core, as it were, of European civilization in the 
nineteenth century! In consternation I applied to 
the police department to ascertain from what Van- 
dalic or Gothic quarter of the world this new and 
more threatening irruption of barbarism had come 
upon us; butin vain. No one could tell whether 
this astounding apparation came from Berlin, Vienna 
or Timbuctoo! She, who bore it, smiled in triumph 
as she marched proudly along. Well she might! 
In six months, at this rate, the reign of civilization 
will be extinguished! Meanwhile, the rain—that 
faithful rain, which has attended us daily during all 
the horrors of this memorable season—fell with re- 
doubled violence, as if heaven wept at the desecra- 
tion going on below. Well may the historians ex- 
claim that the elements and the occult powers of 
nature attend and usher in the mighty convulsions 
and revolutions that sweep over the face of the 
world !”? 


HINTS ON DRAWING-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 
Hor Gentlemen. 


We know not why fashion and etiquette should be 
considered exclusively feminine; both ladies and gen- 
tleman mingle in the great arena in which fashion 
is supposed to be displayed, called society, and cer- 
tainly no lady will deny that her studies of the arts 
and graces taught by fashion would be deprived of 
all, or at least half their charm, if they were not 








destined to be displayed as much for the benefit of 
the gentlemen as the ladies. 

Having established this fact, we may be allowed 
to draw the inference that the gentlemen will not 
object to a few hints as to the received modes of 
passing through the ordeal of a drawing-room with 
credit and honor, therefore, do we venture upon the 
following ‘‘ hints.’’ 

On entering a drawing-room where there is an 
evening party, you first pay your respects to the 
lady of the house. You ought not to address even 
your most intimate acquaintance previously, unless 
you happen to arrive late, and the hostess is out of 
sight; in that case, you may converse your way up 
to her. 

Remember that in company all have an equal 
claim on your respect, though interest or inclination 
may regulate the different degrees you show to cach. 
It is very disrespectful to your entertainer to shun 
any of the guests; all that are invited should be 
deemed worthy of your acquaintance. 

Should you, in the drawing-room of a lady, meet 
a gentleman to whom you have never been intro- 
duced, it would be perfectly correct for you to con- 
verse with him as if he were known to you—the 
ceremony of introduction being nothing more than 
the guarantee of a mutual friend, that two gentle- 
men are, by position and manners, eligible acquaint- 
ance for each other; and this is to be inferred from 
the fact that both meet at a respectable house. It is, 
however, according to rule, that you take the 
earliest opportunity of being presented to such a 
one. 

Never go into society with your mind absent or 
predccupied. Men of solitary habits and medita- 
tive dispositions are unfit companions for the gay 
and sprightly. You go into the world to unbend the 
mind ; leave, therefore, grave questions and perplex- 
ing disquisitions in your closet, when you go forth 
among the pleasure-seeking, the young, and the 
happy. 

It is the practice of some men to abstain from all 
conversation with a woman, except that which is of 
alight and trifling nature. With the very young 
and thoughtless, this may be judicious enough ; but, 
with women of sense, whether youthful or middle- 
aged, married or single, you may venture to intro- 
duce topics of discourse both rational and elevated. 
Do not fear that by touching on subjects of graver, 
deeper interest than the merits of a favorite actress, 
or the figure of the newest polka, you will be soaring 
a fiight beyond the reach of their intellect. 

To talk toa mother about her children, to praise 
them, and manifest an interest in them, is very safe 
ground. It is also judicious, in visiting at a house 
where there are any miniature men and women, to 
conciliate their good will; you will else hardly be a 
welcome visitor to mamma. 

Never tell a woman that she is handsome, but 
leave her to infer, from your manner, that you think 
80. ' 

Pride enough to lead you to remember what is due 
to yourself, and good feelings to suggest the rights 
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of others, will enable you to acquit yourself with 
honor and éelat. 

If you have a penchant for any particular lady, 
do not suffer it to be so marked as to be offensive to 
others; thus, be not neglectful of other ladies, by 
suffering your attention to be wholly engrossed by 
one—-and be not afraid to pick up a fan, or restore a 
pocket handkerchief to a fair guest, even though the 
eye of your intended marks all your movements. 
Politeness is due alike to all, while in society—ex- 
elusive devotion is for home practice, for private 
manifestation alone. 

When you intend to quit a ball, a concert, or an 
evening party, before the others break up, take your 
departure without naming your intention to any 
one, and, if possible, without being seen. 

THE PIANO NUISANCE. 

Ladies will think, at first sight, that this is a 
strange juxta-position of words; yet we aresure that 
quiet papas and mammas will know very well what 
we mean, when we allude to the sometimes intolera- 
ble annoyance of having a neighbor in the next 
house, with the piano placed close against the wall of 
the quiet library or perhaps sleeping-room, banging 
away at scales and exercises and grand young lady 
capriccios, at all hours of the day and night. It is 
worse than the constant din of street cabs and omni- 
buses, with all the street cries and noises in addition. 
It is quite impossible to read or think, under such 
circumstances; for the walls of our city houses are 
such admirable conductors of sound, that in a quiet 
street, every note is distinctly heard. If the music 
is good, it is bewildering—if bad, distracting. We 
see, with pleasure, therefore, that the Parisian 
builders are introducing into the new and beautiful 
dwellings going up in every part of the city, a con- 
trivance for making dead walls, by filling them in 
with some non-conducting substances, and we hope 
that persons about building houses, will take the 
hint. It will certainly be a great improvement. 

SEMI-TRANSPARENT WINDOWS. 

It is sometimes desirable that certain windows 
should be made semi-transparent—that is, admitting 
light, yet not permitting observation of persons or 
things beyond them. This is sometimes desirable 
for convenience, sometimes for ornament. 

A very pretty way of producing this result is as fol- 
lows: place over the glass, tissue-paper, with slow 
drying oil varnish, taking care to press out all the 
air-bladders—upon which, when somewhat dry, (but 
before it has hardened,) the pattern may be lined 
with a pen-knife and a rt“, in two narrow lines, say 
an eighth of an inch apart; between which lines the 
strip of paper may be taken from the glass, by run- 
ning it up with tl flat point of the knife. A coat 
of varnish then put over all, makes a neat finish. 
This admits light nearly as well as plain glass, and 
looks clear and handsome. If only one pane or so 
be required, it should be done on a separate square 
of glass, cut to fit the sash, and when finished and 
dry, fitted to its place, over the other pane, thus 





bringing the paper between the glass. Then the 
window can be washed, like any other, without in- 
jury to the ornament. This has a very pretty effect. 


— 


TO RESTORE THE PILE OF VELVET. 


Stretch the velvet out tightly, and remove all dust 
from the surface with a clean brush; afterwards, 
well clean it with a piece of black flannel, slightly 
moistened with Florence oil. Then lay a wet cloth 
over a hot iron, and place it under the velvet, allow- 
ing the steam to pass through it, at the same time 
brushing the pile of the velvet, till restored as re- 
quired. Should any fluff remain on the surface of 
the velvet, remove it by brushing with a handful of 
crape. 


FANS. 


There is in the Paris Exhibition a glass case, round 
which there is always a crowd, and yet this case con- 
tains nothing but fans. Not specimens of fans, such 
as they are now made, or of any improvements or em- 
bellishments which may have been made during the 
few last years. The fans in this case are all old 
fans, they have all been through their scenes of 
gayety; they have been held in fair and delicate 
hands, and the hands that held them, and not their 
own intrinsic value, now makes them hold so high a 
place in the world, which flocks to the exhibition. 

Here is the fan Mary Stuart, the young Dauphiness 
of France, a bride of sixteen, received from the hands 
of her mother-in-law, Catherine de Medecis—the 
white feathers around it are faded, and the two 
crowns, so heavily embroidered in the centre, are 
tarnished; and the two houses they represented, the 
Stuarts and the Valois, have vanished from the 
earth. This fan is more like what we now should 
call a hand-screen; it was worn suspended from the 
waist by a ribbon. 

Here is the fan of Henriette Maria, another of the 
Stuart race—a widow’s fan, black and white. Here 
is a fan, forgotten by Louise de la Valliere on the 
table of her apartment, when she left the Convent 
of the Carmelites. It has the two “ L’s,’’ Louis and 
Louise, entwined in the centre. It was a present 
from Louis XIV., but Louis had forgotten his Louise, 
and she strove for thirty years to forget him, and 
died with his name on her lips. Here glitters the 
brilliant fan of the brilliant Montespan, and the 
demure large gray fan, behind which Mme. de 
Maintenon hid the yawns of ennui, excited by the 
most unamusable of monarchs. Here too, is the fan 
set with diamonds, that has been borne in the gilded 
galleries of Versailles and the Tuilleries, the eyes 
of the noble and the brave of all rations have been 
fixe’ with admiration upon the fair, fair hand, which 
so gracefully waved it. Those hands, so white, born 
to hold a scep‘re, were tied with ignoble ropes, and 
the glittering bauble was preserved wich care, and 
now is here—and those who sit in her place, and in- 
habit now her palaces, look upon ii. This fan be- 
longed to Marie Antoinette. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEAD-DRESSES. 

Head coverings, both for man and woman, natu- 
rally—or rather, historically, divide themselves into 
three classes: First, the simple bonnet, or the Phry- 
gian cap of liberty, free-and-easy, and in all ages 
made symbolical of a state of rude political freedom ; 
second, the turban, or mysterious bonnet, composed 
of innumerable complicated folds. It is a long ser- 
pent of muslin, wound round the head. Third, the 
hat, the head costume of the men, of what is called, 
yaguely enough, the ‘‘civilized world.’’ The hat is 
the emblem of practicality, gravity, and decorum. 
Judgment belongs to the North. The Chinese wear 
the hat, but they have it peaked at the top like a 
sugar-loaf—an emblem of folly and gravity com- 
bined. The Quakers have adopted the very gravest 
form of the hat—low-crowned and broad-brimmed. 
It is in perfect consonance with their assumed cherac- 
ter. Were a Quaker to raise the crown of his hat, 
like the chevalier of the seventeenth century, he 
would look more like Wamba, the son of Witless, 
than like a follower of the grave, the venerable and 
thoughtful George Fox; and were he to clip off a 
poriion of the projecting eaves, the world would per- 
ceive at once, perhaps wii hout knowing why, that he 
was giving way to the temptations of the flesh, and 
resisiing the spirit of non-conformity, that gives in- 
spiration to his brethren. 

As there are different characters for hats, so also 
are there for bonnets. Some are emblematical of 
liberty, others of subjection; but even the latter in- 
volve the idea of a state of social disorder. The tur- 
ban is mystery personified; and all who wear it, 
whether male or female, are involved in its tortuous 
folds. The monks used to wear skull-caps; so did 
the Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and others. It was 
the ecclesiastial fashion of the day. The skull-cap 
isa very close fit. It is impossible for an age to be 
very free in its genius, with such a cap. It is too 
It acts like a censorship on the press. 
Those who wear it are stern and powerful, but con- 
scientious, bigots. Poets eschew the skull-cap; they 
prefer even the fools-cap or night-cap. Pope and 
Cowper are generally represented in these. They 
give, at least, scope to genius. But as they do not 
stand erect, they tend to nourish moroseness, melan- 
choly, and bad humor. 

Women’s caps and hats are not so easily classed as 
those of men; but the general law is applicable to 
themalso, The cap without a rim is the widow’s cap, 
because she is then free. So long as a woman’s hus- 
band is alive, as the Apostle says, she is under the 
law of her husband; but when the husband is dead, 
she is free from that law, and therefore, she wears a 
cap without a rim, as the proper widow’scap is. But 
the widows are gradually infringing on the old law, 
like the Quakeresses, and conforming more and more 
to the gay fashion of the day. The border or rim 
belongs appropriately to the cap of the discreet ma- 
tron; the turban to the mysterious tntriguante, 
Whose ways are as cunning as those of a serpent on a 
rock---one of the four things which Solomon could 
hot understand. 


exclusive. 





A small bonnet, for a lady, is an emblem of gayety 
and liber'y. She can, in such a bonnet, see with the 
corners of her eyes, and survey the whole semicircle 
of which her nose is the centre. But in a Qua- 
keress’ bonnet, she can only see beyond her nose, 
and a few degrees on each side of it. Ifa gentleman 
should look at her from the opposite side of the 
street, she observeth him not. Evenif a horse should 
make a snap at her arm, as she passeth along the 
pavement, she doth not perceive it. (And that this 
is a mutter of serious consideration, is demonstrated 
from the fact that, a few years ago, a young lady’s 
cheek was bitten off by a horse which was standing 
close to the sidewalk of a crowded thoroughfare.) A 
woman in such a bonnet, is imprisoned in a coal- 
scuttle, contrived on purpose both to elude and pre- 
vent observation. 

But, with the modern gay little bonnet, hung upon 
the back hair, the forehead all exposed, and the eyes 
at full liberty to describe the whole field of vision, a 
lady is made up for conjugating the verb to see, 
active and passive voice, in all its moods, tenses, and 
persons. This gay bonnet forebodes the same revo- 
jutionary, anarchical proceedings in the domestic 
sphere, which the bonnet rowge foreshadowed in the 
political world. 

Nothing so quiet, and sober, and maturely-looking 
for a woman, as a large Leghorn, that ties round the 
chin, and hangs down the back like a coal-heaver’s 
hat, or rolls up behind like a parson’s shovel—not 
cocking up as if the face were behind, in the Nell 
Gwynn style. A woman so attired, is sure to be dis- 
ereet, modest, sebject, timorous, apt to scream, very 
much afraid of all strange people, and well armed 
with jealousy and suspicion of all evil-looking per- 
sons, such as foreigners (or natives either) with drab- 
colored moustaches hanging over their mouths, or 
gentlemen whose shirt-bosoms are not visible, but 
whose manners, notwithstanding, affect those of the 
court or stage, or something very different from or- 
dinary life. Such a woman is an affectionate wife, 
a fond mother, an excellent economist, and a severe 
critic of all irregular living, at home or abroad. 
Such ladies, we fear, have of late years beer, rapidly 
going out of fashion—all owing to the small, flaring 
bonnet, which, from being so easily put on and car- 
ried about, makes them sad gad-abouts and gossips. 
But, to all these coverings for the head, eertainly the 
one combining at once grace and modesty, desiined 
at once to embellish and conceal, is the veil. The 
veil, which has gone entirely out of fashion in the 
most civilized countries, those in which fashions are 
the most studied, has been retained by the “ clois- 
tered nun,’’ whom we never see, and by the bride, 
who wears it of such transparent and flimsy texture 
that it actually conceals less than the most expansive 
of bonnets. 

Veils are still worn in Italy and Spain. The Em- 
press Eug’ nie, in virtue of her Spanish associations, 
tried to introduce the black mantilla into France, but 
its sombre hue and monotonous folds were unsuited 
to French taste, and met with most violent opposition 
not only from the fair devotees of fashion but from a 
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whole population of florists, feather cullers, ribbon 
makers, frame makers and milliners—such a host 
does it take to manufacture the modern bonnet— 
against which the small shot of philosophy appears 
specially to be directed; but in a utilitarian age, 
where the cry is employment and encouragement to 
the working classes, the bonnet actually turns out to 
be quite a philanthrophic institution, one not to be 
sneered at, but to be both praised and encouraged. 


MIRRORS. 


A most curious relic of romance and old times has 
recently been discovered in France; it is the mirror 
belonging to Heloise, immortalized by Pope and her 
own history, and sufferings. Besides its associations, 
this mirror is a great artisticcuriosity. It is a sheet 
of polished iron, about six inches square—and has 
the remains of a roughly carved border in oak. 

Altogether, it speaks very little for the arts in the 
eleventh century—showing that in the times of the 
golden ages in Greece, and in the luxurious times of 
the Roman Empire, the substitute for glass mirrors 
(glass itself being unknown) were far more highly 
polished, more elaborately worked and better fitted 
to their purpose than those of later ages. 

The poets of Rome speak of beautiful sheets of sil- 
ver—so highly polished that evidently they must 
have reflected as minutely as the mirrors now-a- 
days. There have been two mirrors found in Pom- 
peii, the polish of which had, of course disappeared, 
but they retained in perfect preservation the carved 
frame, of a graceful and intricate design, with all 
the grotesque conceits which were the characteristics 
of the two exhumed cities, Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. 

These mirrors are very heavy. The ladies of 
those days, however, dispensed with toilet tables, 
and these heavy mirrors were held before them dur- 
ing the whole process of dressing, by a female slave 
appointed for that purpose. It was a fatiguing and 
difficult office; for the Greek and Roman beauties, 
especially the latter, appear not to have been cele- 
brated for patience or humanity, for if an untoward 
sigh from the living stand sullied the surface of the 
mirror, or weariness shook it so as to distort the 
image it reflected, we hear that long jeweled-headed 
needles (pins we should call them) were thrust, by 
their mistresses, into,the arms and shoulders of their 
attendants. pt 

But this little, dark, clumsy mirror of Heloise, is 
a thing over which to ponder. In it, asa young girl, 
she mirrored thé sweet and intelligent features 
which won for her the love of her teacher, Abelard, 
as they pored over the Latin classics together, and 
then when her brief two years of passion were for- 
ever passed away, taking this little mirror from her 
home to the dismal cells of her convent, she watched 
through a long life of suffering, regret and prayer 
the change which crep. ’sv by day over her beauti- 
ful features. 

This relie of old times was bought iv. 2 considera- 
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will probably be speedily transferred to the Museum 
of Antiquities in the Louvre. 





Harr wasu.—The following mixture makes a de- 
lighful wash for the hair: spirit of rosemary, three 
drachms; essence of lemon, four drachms; essential 
oil of almonds, twodrachms; rose-water, four ounces. 
This may be used for cleansing the hair previous tr 
applying creams or pomades. 





WASH FOR FRECKLES, TAN, ETC.—Take two ounces 
of lemon juice, half a drachm of powdered borax, 
and one drachm of sugar. Mix them together, and 
let them stand a few days in a glass bottle till the 
liquor is fit for use; then rub it on the hands and 
fae two or three times a day. 


ANTIDOTE TO POISON BY STRYCHNINE.—Spirits of 
camphor, administered in small and rapid doses. 


FRENCH JASMINE POMADE.—Take a frame formed 
of four pieces of wood, two inches deep, and one foot 
square, with a groove arranged to support a piece of 
glass, which is to form a movable bottom. On this, 
spread a layer of the following pomade: beef suet, 
one part, lard, three parts. Into this, stick fresh 
jasmine flowers, in different parts, every day, or 
every other day, for one, two or three months, or 
until the pomade is sufficiently perfumed. This is 
a simple and excellent pomade. Several boxes can 
be prepared at once, piled on each other, to keep in 
the perfume, and the top one covered. 


To REMOVE PAINT FROM A MOHAIR SHAWL.—Rub 
the places with hard soap, then gently rub on spirits 
of wine; then soap again, and so on alternately—be- 
ing careful not to rub too hard, so as to fray the 
texture. Afterwards rinse in cold water. 


CLOTTED CREAM AND DEVONSHIRE BUTTER.—The 
milk is first scalded, in shallow earthenware pans, 
over a clear charcoal fire. A gentle heat completes 
the scalding in about half an hour. It must not ap- 
proach too near the boiling point, or it will be essen- 
tially injured. The process is ene of extreme nicety. 
The pan is then gently removed from the fire, and 
set away in a cool place till the next day, when the 
cream is taken off with a skimmer. This clotted 
cream yields nearly its own weight in butter, which 
is thus made : —Put the cream into a flat tub, of good 
size, and stir it round briskly with the hand. In 
half an hour the butter will come, sometimes sooner. 
The buttermilk will be rich and creamy. 


LADIES’ DRESSES AND PERSPIRATION.—To prevent 
dresses being saturated by perspiration, tack over 
the oiled silk, usually applied for that purpose, 4 
piece of very thin, soft wash-leather. The moisture 
will not penetrate the leather, and the harmful ef- 
fects of the cold oil-skin will be prevented. 
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“POP, GOES THE QUESTION.” | 
i 
ARRANGED BY CHARLES JARVIS. 
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Will you marry me, yea or nay? Pop goes the question! I’ve no time to plead or sigh, No i 
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patience to wait for bye and bye, Snare me now, or I’m sure to fly —~—Pop, goes the question! 
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2. “ Ask Papa,” Oh! fiddle de dee! 
Pop, goes the question! 
Fathers and lovers ean never agree, 
Pop, goes the question! 
He can’t tell what I want to know, 
Whether you love me sweet, or no, 3 
To ask him would be very slow, 
Pop, goes the question ! 
> 


& I think we’d make such a charming pair, 

Pop, goes the question! 

For I’m good looking and you’re very fair, 
Pop, goes the question! 

We'll travel life’s road in a gallant style, 

And you shall drive ev’ry other mile, 

Or if it please you, all the while, 
Pop, goes the question? 
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4. If we don’t have an enchanting time, 

Pop, goes the question! 

I’m sure it will be no fault of mine, 
Pop, goes the question ! 

To be sure my funds make a feeble show, 

But love is nourishing food you know! 

And cottages rent uncommonly low, 
Pop, goes the question! 


5. Then answer me quickly, darling, pray, 


Pop, goes the question ! 

Will you marry me, yea or nay? 
Pop, goes the question ! 

I’ve no time to plead or sigh, 

No patience to wait for bye and bye, 

Snare me now, or I’m sure to fly, 
Pop, goes the question. 
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